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Introduction 


T he present study is an attempt to understand the meaning of the 
concept of bodhicitta by analyzing the features of the spiritual path 
suggested in the Bodhicaryavatara, a text from the Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhist tradition known to have been composed in Sanskrit by the Buddhist 
philosopher Santideva (eighth century c.e.). 

The expression bodhicitta has usually been translated as the “thought 
of enlightenment” or the “desire of enlightenment.” Sometimes enlighten¬ 
ment is substituted by awakening. When one considers the traditional Bud¬ 
dhist sources that discuss bodhicitta, it is, however, somehow difficult to get 
a precise picture of that concept. It appears that bodhicitta, although a 
technical term within Buddhism, has acquired various meanings due to the 
diversity of situations in which it is employed. In the Tantric tradition of 
Tibetan Buddhism, for example, this concept has obvious metaphysical 
connotations, whereas, in some Sanskrit texts of the Mahayana tradition, it 
has been argued that it assumes a more functional character since it in¬ 
volves a commitment to attain realization. In other texts, bodhicitta also 
seems to have ethical implications when it stresses the altruistic motive of 
the Bodhisattva (the Mahayana spiritual aspirant) in contrast to the “self¬ 
ish” desire for emancipation of the Arhat (the saint of the “Hmayana” 
Buddhist tradition). 

Scholars who attempted to define bodhicitta have mainly done so on 
the basis of a linguistic analysis of the Sanskrit term bodhicitta. Bodhicitta 
often occurred within expressions such as “the arising of bodhicitta,” “the 
production of bodhicitta,” or “the cultivation of bodhicitta.” These expres¬ 
sions are used within the Mahayana literary tradition to refer to specific 
events in the course of the Bodhisattva’s spiritual practice. Even today, they 
often occur in Buddhist inspirational literature to describe what the practi- 
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tioner has to do in order to engage in, and to progress on, the spiritual path. 
Thus, given the close link that exists between bodhicitta and spiritual prac¬ 
tice, to see the full significance of this concept, one should determine its 
spiritual function, that is, how it contributes to the spiritual development of 
the Bodhisattva. 

There are scholars, however, who have suggested, based on more than 
mere linguistic analysis, such a spiritual model to evaluate the relevance of 
bodhicitta. These scholars, who were often inspired by Buddhist traditions, 
have, probably for the first time, given us an explicit picture of the under¬ 
lying structure of, or the basic assumptions related to, the process of spiri¬ 
tual development. Their contribution should therefore be the starting point 
of any new study of bodhicitta. 

Together with the context, it is also important to focus one’s attention 
on a group of relevant texts. In this respect, the Bodhicaryavatara of 
Santideva is, I believe, quite appropriate. This text deals with the Bodhi- 
sattva’s path to awakening and, most important of all, the concept of 
bodhicitta is one of its central themes. It should therefore be an interesting 
case for understanding bodhicitta in relation to spiritual practice. Such a 
study, however, will not provide a comprehensive definition of bodhicitta — 
this objective might prove to be impossible, given the bulk of literature to 
assess—but it may suggest at least what Santideva had in mind when he 
used this concept in his Bodhicaryavatara. This study will be like trying to 
understand the strategy of a chess player by analyzing his or her various 
moves on the chessboard. What really interests me, however, are not the 
specific moves, but rather the strategy. This is where we can go beyond the 
text and venture a few ideas as to the nature of the spiritual path. Indeed, 
in Buddhist literature, one finds many accounts of religious and spiritual 
practices. Some of these practices emphasize the importance of devotion as 
a means of moral and spiritual improvement whereas others only advocate 
the practice of meditation. In some cases, it is of utmost importance to 
develop compassion toward all sentient beings while, in others, one should 
stay aloof from the world. Given this variety of practices, may this litera¬ 
ture, dedicated to the means of spiritual progress, be considered homoge¬ 
neous from the point of view of its understanding of what ought to be the 
basic model of spiritual practice or does it rather give evidence of a collec¬ 
tion of spiritual approaches, each having its own structure and producing its 
own types of practices? 

I think this type of study may allow us to better understand the devel¬ 
opment of the various spiritual practices of the Mahayana tradition and 
possibly of Buddhism as a whole. Indeed, with such an understanding we 
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might be in a better position to analyze the process of assimilation or inte¬ 
gration of the various social and cultural factors that marked the history of 
this tradition. Moreover, I believe its results might serve as a good starting 
point for a more in-depth discussion of the field of comparative religions 
and philosophies. 

The Bodhicaryavatara as an object of study is appropriate for another 
reason. It exists in the Tibetan and Chinese versions, and it has at least nine 
commentaries. This text is very popular among the Tibetan Buddhists who 
still use it today as a source text of their tradition. Judging from the number 
of translations in European languages, it also has a certain appeal in the 
West, probably because of its apparent similarities with the well-known 
Christian spiritual text Imitatio Christi of Thomas a Kempis. Its popularity 
and especially its availability makes it an easy source of reference, and, by 
the same token, it allows the nonspecialists of Buddhist studies (those who 
do not have the philological background that would enable them to read 
original Buddhist scriptures) to participate in the discussion that may result 
from my study of bodhicitta. 

This study puts forth two claims with regard to Buddhist religious or 
philosophical concepts such as bodhicitta. First, contrary to what has been 
argued by Michael Pye in his discussion of the doctrine of upaya (skillful 
means), 1 some Buddhist ideas and doctrines are more than just provisional 
means skillfully designed by the Buddha or the Bodhisattvas for the benefit 
of the unenlightened beings. To recall Pye’s idea, “the ‘answers’ which 
Buddhism apparently offers, such as the teaching of cessation or nirvana, 
are devised entirely in terms of the problem and they are not intended to 
have any particular meaning beyond the attainment of the solution.” 2 And 
he further explains, “This is because every form of religious language, 
when conceived in terms of skillful means, is first allusive and then dispos¬ 
able.” 3 This is supposed to “apply not merely to the preliminary suggestions 
of the religious system, but above all to its fundamental assumptions and 
final terms.” 4 

This interpretation seems to overlook the fact that some Buddhist con¬ 
cepts did exist for a long time and, as it appears to be the case with bodhicitta, 
instead of being disposed of, were raised to a status of utmost importance 
within the Mahayana tradition. Of course, it could be argued that these 
concepts are maintained for the sake of the unenlightened and that they are 
discarded only at the moment of enlightenment. The difficulty with this 
argument is that it cannot be contradicted unless one has experienced en¬ 
lightenment. I believe that it is nonetheless questionable because, while 
assuming (as Pye did) that there is some kind of consistency and unity at 
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the level of the experience of enlightenment—and this should be true for 
all the paths and to a lesser extent to all the various means to enlightenment— 
it has been difficult to find a general consensus. Instead, what is more 
current in the various spiritual traditions is a consistency between the means 
to achieve their respective spiritual experiences and the ways in which to 
describe them. One does not see, in terms of the conceptual discourse, a 
marked difference between the descriptions of reality before and after the 
experience. For the followers of the Madhyamaka tradition, for example, 
the concept of sunyata (emptiness) is certainly an antidote to a person’s 
mental and emotional attachment to the phenomenal world, but it is also 
their privileged way to describe reality as they ultimately view it. There¬ 
fore, I assume that religious language may be more than just a skillful 
means; it is also a standard or a measure of the authenticity of the religious 
experience. In other words, religious concepts are not quite without refer¬ 
ents. Part of the goal of the present study is therefore to elucidate the 
definition of these concepts. 

Secondly, the path to realization consists precisely in cultivating an 
awareness of these religious concepts. Not all religious concepts may serve 
as a basis for this cultivation: only those that are meant to encompass all 
aspects of one’s dualistic experience of the world may do so. The idea that 
“All is Suffering ( sabbam dukkham)” which is the First Noble Truth taught 
by the historical Buddha, is such a concept, because it is meant to cover 
every moment of existence. Realization of this truth means that one ac¬ 
quires a direct or intuitive knowledge of the three characteristics of reality 
as perceived, that is, causing suffering ( duhkha ), impermanence ( anitya ), 
and being devoid of substance ( anatman ). This is usually brought about by 
cultivating or developing an awareness of these three characteristics. With 
this realization, in the context of the spiritual path of the Theravada tradi¬ 
tion, one knows that “the process of rebirth is exhausted, the religious life 
has been fulfilled, done is what had to be done, there is nothing more for 
the present state of becoming.” 5 In other words, it is the final deliverance 
from suffering. 

This work is divided into three parts. The first (chap. 1) is a brief survey 
of the modern and traditional views of bodhicitta. It starts with a discussion 
of the methodology I adopted along with a more detailed presentation of 
the text to be analyzed, the Bodhicaryavatara. A few biographical data on 
its author, Santideva, and on its main Sanskrit commentator, Prajnakaramati, 
are also provided. 

The second part (chaps. 2 to 4) discusses the spiritual function of 
bodhicitta. It could be viewed, for example, as an exclusive commitment to 
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a religious goal or simply as an object of concentration. I will argue that 
these two views are inappropriate. When bodhicitta is accepted as one’s 
intrinsic nature to help all beings, it becomes the basis for the practice of 
the cultivation of awareness. Many examples in the Buddhist tradition speak 
in favor of this awareness as a valid model for the understanding of the path 
to realization, and indeed, this model appears to be the most adequate to 
explain the meaning and function of bodhicitta and of its relationship to the 
spiritual path described in the Bodhicaryavatara. 

The third part (chaps. 5 to 7) is a discussion of the cultivation of aware¬ 
ness as such and of how bodhicitta serves as its basis in the context of the 
Bodhicaryavatara. This awareness has three aspects that I have identified 
as renunciation, conversion, and contemplation. Contemplation is defined 
as the maintenance of the awareness of the reality described by the concept 
of bodhicitta; renunciation is the acknowledgment of and the efforts to 
avoid the obstacles that are likely to disrupt that specific awareness; and 
finally, conversion is the act of turning one’s mind toward it. 

By writing the present work, I wish to contribute to our understanding 
of the nature and function of bodhicitta and of its relationship to the spiritual 
path suggested by Santideva in his Bodhicaryavatara. I think our present 
understanding of bodhicitta may reflect inappropriate assumptions regard¬ 
ing its spiritual context. I do not intend to provide a complete translation of 
Bodhicaryavatara, but only of the passages relevant to my argumentation. 
To clarify particularly difficult passages, I referred to Prajnakaramati’s 
extensive commentary as well as to some of its translations in European 
languages. 
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Bodhicitta and the spiritual path 
of the Bodhisattva 


1. Methodological considerations 

B odhicitta is a common technical term in Buddhist Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Within the Mahayana tradition, it is closely related to the 
spiritual practice of the Buddhist aspirant to enlightenment (Bod¬ 
hisattva). Bodhicitta is a Sanskrit compound composed of the words bodhi 
and citta. The feminine verbal noun bodhi usually means, in the Buddhist 
context, the state of being buddha, or the quality in virtue of which one is 
buddha, that is, awakened. In general, this term means: “perception,” “com¬ 
prehension,” “knowledge,” or “wisdom.” 1 To modern translators it means 
either “enlightenment” or “awakening.” 2 As for the Sanskrit term citta, the 
situation is a little bit more complex. This term has a long history dating 
back to the Vedic literature. It is also extensively employed in the Upanisads 
and in Buddhist canonical literature. Citta has consequently acquired vari¬ 
ous technical meanings in the course of the development of Indian philoso¬ 
phy and psychology. For the purpose of the present study, let us just mention 
its most basic and common meanings. These are: “mind,” “thought,” “atten¬ 
tion,” and also “desire,” “intention,” or “aim.” 3 Similar to the English word 
mind, as in the expressions “to keep in mind” and “she changed her mind,” 
citta has therefore either a cognitive or a conative connotation. Conse¬ 
quently, Buddhist scholars, depending on their interpretation of bodhi and 
citta, have suggested, among others, the following translations: “Thought of 
enlightenment,” 4 “Mind of enlightenment,” 5 “Desire for enlightenment,” 6 
“Will of enlightenment,” 7 “Mind turned to Enlightenment,” 8 “Awakening 
mind,” 9 or “Desire for awakening.” 10 

At this stage, it may be pointless to decide which translation is the most 
appropriate, because, no matter how accurate the linguistic analysis, 1 believe 
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that one has to consider the context in which it is used in order to under¬ 
stand its meaning. In Chinese Buddhism, for example, bodhicitta has been 
rendered by fa-hsin or ch ’i-hsin, or “arousing the mind.” Bodhicitta has then 
been interpreted as “initiating the aspiration and determination to become 
awakened.” 11 This interpretation seems to suggest a meaning that is not 
explicitly given by simply a literal translation of bodhicitta. Something has 
been added to it and to find out what it is, one would have to look at how 
and why Buddhist Chinese used the concept of bodhicitta. One may, for 
example, investigate whether bodhicitta is a means to enlightenment, a 
simple act of will, or a description of a mental state. 

I assume that Buddhism is primarily a system of ideas and practices 
whose goal is to bring about a liberation from conditions recognized as 
unsatisfactory. Its doctrines are not speculative but rather soteriological. 
I use the word soteriological by way of extension from its usual meaning 
in Christian theology. It is the idea of being free from one’s limited and 
unsatisfactory conditions that is emphasized and not the idea of salvation 
brought about by a savior. One can then speak of a soteriological system 
when referring to Buddhism by asking three basic questions. The first 
question deals with the description of the human situation, a situation that 
is deemed unsatisfactory. This question often reveals the most basic na¬ 
ture of human existence and of its destiny. It may also tell us about the 
intrinsic negative quality of this world. The second question relates to the 
means to overcome, to change, or to be free from an unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition. Finally, the third question, always implicit in the other two, has to 
do with a portrayal of the state to which the application of the means to 
solve the human problem leads. In other words, the soteriological context 
refers to the character, the structure, and the assumptions of any system 
whose main purpose is to effect a radical change of conditions of living 
or being. 

The relevance of this context was pointed out to me by Charles J. 
Adams, a scholar of the Islamic tradition, who attempted to identify the 
fundamental differences between Islam and Christianity in an article en¬ 
titled “Islam and Christianity: The Opposition of Similarities.” The reason 
for using such an approach was that, since Christianity and Islam share 
many symbols such as the idea of sin or the role of prophecy, one may be 
misled by these similarities when trying to understand their exact signifi¬ 
cance. Besides, without an awareness of the differences between their 
spiritual and cultural contexts, there is always the possibility of interpreting 
the symbols of one tradition in terms of another soteriological system. The 
most important implication of this is the idea that, the words or the symbols 
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being similar, they do not necessarily refer to the same thing. To give an 
example, to determine the meaning of the word rendez-vous, one has to 
know whether it is used in English or in French. 

In Buddhism, we face the same situation. Some of its concepts have 
persisted over many stages of its historical and doctrinal development. The 
concept of upaya (skillful means) is perhaps such a concept. As it is pre¬ 
sented in the simile of the Burning House of the Lotus Sutra, 12 it advocates 
the idea that all Buddhist doctrines and practices are just provisional means 
skillfully designed by the Buddha or by the Bodhisattvas to help all unen¬ 
lightened beings to attain enlightenment in ways that fit their own mental 
dispositions. From a certain point of view, one may argue, as Pye did, that 
“‘Buddhism,’ as a specific religion identifiable in human history, is a skill¬ 
ful means.” 13 This affirmation is true as long as one makes no distinctions 
between the various means possible to achieve enlightenment. By over¬ 
looking these distinctions, one also downplays the importance of the iden¬ 
tity or the characteristics of the various Buddhist traditions or schools that 
have indeed insisted on these distinctions by developing their own approaches 
to enlightenment. When one considers these various approaches, one may 
notice that the significance of upaya is likely to vary according to context. 
Thus, upaya has a different meaning whether one views enlightenment as 
a gradual process or as a sudden one. In the context of gradual approach, 
all means to enlightenment are skillful means; here the emphasis is on the 
word means, and the term skillful is to be understood as efficacious with 
respect to the goal to be achieved ( upeya ). In the sudden enlightenment 
approach, upaya refers to preliminary teachings that are in effect less im¬ 
portant compared to the means that bring about enlightenment. In this case, 
the emphasis is on the word skillful that is interpreted as clever, ingenious, 
and even deceptive. 14 

In fact, the discussion concerning gradual versus sudden enlightenment 
involves many more issues than just the means to enlightenment. It affects 
all aspects of the soteriological context: does the experience of enlighten¬ 
ment, for example, admit degrees or is it indivisible? Is the human problem 
fundamentally an error in perception or is it woven throughout the whole 
fabric of the personality? All the possible answers to these questions will 
again depend on the structure and characteristics of the soteriological con¬ 
text in which ideas such as upaya are articulated. 15 Indeed, as it has been 
pointed out by Tao-sheng, a Chinese Buddhist monk (ca. 360—434 c.e .), 16 
that upaya, being identified as an element of the gradual approach, can 
only lead to a state where the ties with this world are subdued and never 
eradicated. 
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I am aware of the fact that attributing importance to the soteriological 
context to understand the meaning of a concept might be violating some 
principles of the historico-philological method, because it is likely to leave 
out many details and exceptions in order to reveal only a broad picture. 
Nevertheless, I feel justified to adopt it because I believe that a comprehen¬ 
sion of the general picture is what ultimately gives the true significance of 
an idea or a concept. The idea of a soteriological context could in fact be 
a very powerful hermeneutical tool. Just assuming that there is such a 
context already leads one to a different interpretation. It has been argued, 
for example, that the fundamental preoccupation of Diiinaga and of his 
followers was metaphysical in nature. Others have said in this regard that 
his principal concern was with language. According to Richard Hayes, these 
views completely miss the point about Dinnaga’s philosophy because they 
overlook the fact that Buddhists’ actions are oriented toward the goal of 
emancipation. 17 In other words, these views fail to bring to light the full 
significance of Dinnaga’s ideas because they are not articulated within a 
soteriological context. 

Having discussed the approach I intend to use in order to analyze the 
significance of bodhicitta, I would now like to give a few details about the 
text 1 have chosen for my study of this concept as well as details about 
the background of its author, Santideva, and of its main Sanskrit commen¬ 
tator, Prajnakaramati. 

2. Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara 

The Bodhicaryavatara is a text of the Mahayana Buddhist tradition known 
to have been composed by Santideva, a Buddhist monk and philosopher 
who lived around the eighth century c.e . 18 It also exists in Tibetan, Mongo¬ 
lian, and Chinese versions. According to Hajime Nakamura, there are at 
least nine commentaries and summaries. 19 This text had little influence in 
later Chinese and Japanese Buddhism but became very popular in Tibet. 
Even today, the Bodhicaryavatara is considered an important source of 
spiritual infonnation for Tibetan Buddhists. 

In the West, the Bodhicaryavatara also aroused interest among schol¬ 
ars of Buddhism. It was first brought to their attention in 1889 by Minayeff, 
a Russian scholar. Since then, it has been translated, not always in its 
entirety, in modern European and Asian languages. To name the most 
important, we have the French translations produced by Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin (1892, 1896, and 1907) and by Louis Finot (1920). In English, 
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there are the translations of Lionel D. Barnett (1909), of Marion L. Matics 
(1970), of Stephen Batchelor (1979), and the most recent are those of 
Parmananda Sharma (1990), Kate Crosby and Andrew Skilton (1996), and 
Vesna A. Wallace and B. Alan Wallace (1997). To these, one has to add 
the translations in German (Richard Schmidt, 1923; Ernst Steinkellner, 
1981), Italian (Giuseppe Tucci, 1925; Amalia Pezzali, 1975), Japanese (Y. 
Kanakura, 1958), Dutch (J. Ensink, 1955), Danish (Christian Lindtner, 1981), 
and those produced in a few modern languages of India such as Hindi and 
Marathi. It has been argued by Finot that this text has had a certain appeal 
to Western scholars because of its similarity with the Imitatio Christi of 
Thomas a Kempis, a well-known text of the Christian spiritual tradition. 
This comparison is valid as long as one considers the Bodhicaryavatara, as 
will be mentioned later, from the point of view of only one of its many 
aspects. 


i. The text 

According to Paul Williams, the Bodhicaryavatara “is, like the Madhya- 
makavatara, a statement of the Bodhisattva’s path to Buddhahood, but dis¬ 
tinguished by a poetic sensitivity and fervour which makes it one of the 
gems of Buddhist and world spiritual literature.” 20 He also says that it is one 
of the great spiritual poems of humanity. 21 According to David Seyford 
Ruegg, this text has been predominantly perceived as a religious and de¬ 
votional poem rather than as a philosophical treatise. However, he believes 
that it is hard to agree with such a view since it appears to overlook the 
importance of chapter 9 dealing with the Perfection of Wisdom. This chap¬ 
ter clearly places the Bodhicaryavatara in the main current of Madhyamaka 
thought; thus, “it becomes abundantly clear that the work is hardly more 
religious in any sense exclusive of philosophy than certain earlier works of 
the school attributed to Nagarjuna.” 22 Irrespective of this difference of per¬ 
ception concerning the nature of the Bodhicaryavatara, what is certain about 
this text is that it definitively deals with the spiritual practices of the Bud¬ 
dhist aspirant to enlightenment, the Bodhisattva, within the context of the 
Mahayana tradition. Whether it is a philosophical treatise or a devotional 
guide might not be an issue when looking at the soteriological context in 
which its philosophical ideas or devotional practices are articulated. 

This context seems to be already alluded to in the title of Santideva’s 
work. When comparing the various translations of the Sanskrit compound 
bodhi-carya-avatara, one sees various preferences. There is one type of 
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translation that appears to take into consideration the title of the Tibetan 
version of Santideva’s work, Bodhisattvacaryavatara (Byang chub sems 
dpa’i spyod pa la ‘jug pa), replacing thus the word bodhi by Bodhisattva. 
Examples of this type of translation are: Introduction a la pratique des futurs 
Buddha, Exposition de la pratique des bodhisattvas (both translations from 
La Vallee Poussin), or A guide to the Bodhisattva’s way of life (Batchelor 
and Wallace and Wallace). A second type of translation, on the other hand, 
lays more emphasis on the notion of path. Examples of this type are La 
marche a la lumiere (Finot), The path of light (Barnett), In cammino verso 
la luce (Tucci), and Satori e no michi (Y. Kanakura). What is noticeable in 
these translations is the fact that the word avatara, in the expression 
bodhicaryavatara, has been disregarded. This point is, however, not true for 
all translations referring to the idea of path, for instance, Der Eintritt in den 
Wandel in Erleuchtung (Schmidt), Eintritt in das Leben zur Erleuchtung 
(Steinkellner), La descente dans la carriere de l’eveil (Pezzali), and Enter¬ 
ing the Path of Enlightenment (Matics). The point I want to raise by pre¬ 
senting these translations is that it seems that the word avatara as such gave 
some difficulty to modern translators. While some translators decided to 
omit the term altogether, others were split over the choice between two 
meanings. On the one hand, there is La Vallee Poussin who interpreted it 
in the sense of “introduction” or “presentation of a subject matter.” This 
interpretation is confirmed by Apte’s Practical Sanskrit-English dictionary. 
Analogously, avatara can also mean “to explain” as “now, in order to raise 
the desire that causes the grasping of bodhicitta, [its] praising is to be 
explained, introduced or presented.” 23 On the other hand, there are transla¬ 
tors who interpreted it in a more literal sense, that is, as entering, descend¬ 
ing, or going down into, thus alluding to some kind of happening. Similarly, 
the word jug, which is the Tibetan rendering for the word avatara, means 
“to go,” “to walk in,” or “to enter.” This rendering is also supported by 
Prajnakaramati’s commentary on the dedicatory verse of the Bodhicarya¬ 
vatara where the word avatara is glossed by margah (path). It is further 
explained as that by which, having attained the stage of Bodhisattva, Bud- 
dhahood is reached, obtained, or secured. 24 Given this understanding, the 
idea of entry into may be, for example, compared to the first stage of the 
Theravadin’s spiritual life that is incidentally called entering the stream 
(sotapanna ). This interpretation takes into consideration some aspects of the 
spiritual practice of the Bodhisattva. Indeed, it is said that a Bodhisattva’s 
career begins with the production or arising of bodhicitta. As will be seen 
later, the Sanskrit term that is here translated by the word “production” is 
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utpada. This term is often used with the attainment of a mental state. In this 
circumstance, the title of Santideva’s work could very well be rendered as 
“the attainment of a mental state making possible the practice to enlight¬ 
enment” where the attainment of such a mental state is what it means to 
be a Bodhisattva. The validity of this interpretation can only be determined, 
as mentioned earlier, by examining the nature of the spiritual approach 
suggested by Santideva in his Bodhicaryavatara. For the moment, I just 
want to point out the possible clues with regard to Santideva’s conception 
of the spiritual path of the Bodhisattva. Next, I would like to consider the 
structure of the text itself and see whether it may reveal other clues as to 
this spiritual path. 

The original text of the Bodhicaryavatara in Sanskrit consists of ten 
chapters. These are (1) Bodhicittanusamsa (The Praising of bodhicitta ), (2) 
Papadesana (Confession of sins), (3) Bodhicittaparigrahah (Acceptance of 
bodhicitta), (4) Bodhicittapramadah (Perseverance in bodhicitta ), (5) 
Samprajanyaraksanam (Guarding alertness), (6) Ksantiparamita (The Per¬ 
fection of patience), (7) Vlryaparamita (The Perfection of endeavor), (8) 
Dhyanaparamita (The Perfection of meditation), (9) Prajhaparamita (The 
Perfection of Wisdom), and (10) Parinamana (Dedication). 

It has been argued that chapter 10 of the Bodhicaryavatara was not part 
of the original text. 25 This affirmation is based on the fact that one of its 
major commentators, Prajnakaramati, disregarded it and that Taranatha, a 
Tibetan historian of Buddhism (1575-1608), 26 doubted its authenticity. In 
this regard, P. L. Vaidya, a modem editor of the text, has drawn to our 
attention the fact that this chapter was extant in the various manuscripts that 
were used to prepare basic editions in the Sanskrit as well as in the Mon¬ 
golian, Tibetan, and Chinese versions. 27 It would most certainly require 
extensive research—which is beyond the scope of this book—to determine 
which affirmation is exact. The interesting point about this chapter is, how¬ 
ever, that it is considered an example of the Perfection of giving 
(danaparamita ). Usually, this Perfection is the first of a series of six—the 
other five being sila (discipline), ksanti (patience), virya (endeavor), dhyana 
(meditation), and prajha (wisdom)—where each is often considered to be a 
prerequisite to the next. By putting the Perfection of giving at the end of the 
text, it may be seen as a result of having accomplished the goal of the 
spiritual path suggested in the Bodhicaryavatara rather than being its begin¬ 
ning or a prerequisite to it. 

There is another interesting point to note concerning this text. A recen¬ 
sion of the Bodhicaryavatara is reported to have lacked chapters 2 and 9. 
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In the IDan-dkar-ma Catalogue (no. 659), the extent of the Bodhicaryavatara 
is given as six hundred slokas (stanzas) rather than as a thousand as indi¬ 
cated by Bu-ston, another Tibetan historian of Buddhism (1290-1364). 28 Bu- 
ston discussed the discrepancy and attributed it to the fact that chapter 2 had 
been omitted in this recension and that chapter 9 had been ascribed, accord¬ 
ing to some, to a certain Blo-gros-mi-zad-pa (Aksayamati). Chapter 2 deals 
principally with the worship of holy figures of the Mahayana tradition. It is 
because of this chapter that the Bodhicaryavatara has somehow been com¬ 
pared to the Imitatio Christi and, consequently, perceived as a devotional 
breakthrough within the Buddhist tradition. In this regard Har Dayal, a 
scholar of Mahayana Buddhism, wrote that “the ideas of sin as an offense 
against higher deities, and of confession, repentance and extraneous pro¬ 
tection were alien to the spirit of Buddhism during several centuries.” 29 
Also worth noting concerning chapter 2 is that Tibetan Buddhists, who 
extensively use this text as a source of spiritual inspiration, understand 
these devotional practices as preliminary steps in the cultivation of 
bodhicitta. 30 

As just mentioned, chapter 9 deals with Wisdom, that is, the realization 
of emptiness or of the Perfection of transcending discriminative understand¬ 
ing. This chapter is considered to be the accomplishment of the Bodhicarya¬ 
vatara since it is argued that without Wisdom, all other Perfections are 
worthless. What is significant about this chapter is that bodhicitta is hardly 
mentioned and that the chapter itself could be considered as a separate 
entity from the rest of Santideva’s work. 31 One finds herein the bulk of the 
philosophical ideas discussed in the Bodhicaryavatara. Perhaps for this 
reason, Tibetan Buddhists consider chapter 9 as the way to cultivate what 
they call “the ultimate bodhicitta.” 

Indeed, according to them, bodhicitta has two aspects: the conventional 
bodhicitta and the ultimate bodhicitta. The cultivation of the conventional 
bodhicitta is the means to develop compassion for all sentient beings. It 
consists in a variety of meditations where, for example, one imagines one’s 
own mother and tries to extend the benevolent feelings one usually has for 
her to all sentient beings starting from one’s own friends, then to people one 
is normally indifferent to, and finally to one’s enemies. Cultivation of the 
ultimate bodhicitta, on the other hand, trains the mind to perceive the phe¬ 
nomenal world as impermanent and empty of intrinsic existence. By con¬ 
stantly entertaining the idea that everything is like a dream, even while 
eating, drinking, and doing all kinds of activities, one is likely to come to 
realize emptiness. This emptiness is beyond this world and cannot be for- 
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mulated by concept or speech. 32 It is to be noted that, although this twofold 
conception of bodhicitta dated back to as early as the composition of the 
Samdhinirmocana Sutra, a text of the Cittamatra tradition composed after 
Nagarjuna (circa second century c.e.) and before Maitreya (ca. 270-350 
c.e.), it is not discussed in the context of the Bodhicaryavatara. 

The relevance of this discussion to the structure of the Bodhicaryavatara 
is that it may be possible to see chapter 2 (Confession of Sins), chapter 9 
(The Perfection of Wisdom), and those dealing specifically with bodhicitta, 
that is, chapters 1, 3 to 8, and 10 as three autonomous and self-sufficient 
entities. In other words, the Bodhicaryavatara seems to offer three different 
spiritual approaches: the first focuses on the concept of bodhicitta, the sec¬ 
ond approach focuses on the idea of Wisdom ( prajha ), and the third one is 
based on what one might identify as devotional practices. This means that 
such devotional practices, for example, are not some kind of preliminary 
exercises and that the realization of emptiness is not that which the entire 
Bodhicaryavatara is exclusively aiming at. From the point of view of the 
soteriological context, it could therefore be argued that these approaches 
lead to different spiritual experiences, each having its own definition of the 
human problem, each adopting the appropriate means to solve it, and each 
visualizing its own specific state to be attained. 


ii. Santideva 

In addition to being the author of the Bodhicaryavatara, Santideva com¬ 
posed the Siksasamuccaya, an anthology with comments compiled on the 
basis of citations from various sutras and a third text entitled Sutrasamuccaya. 
This last text is not extant in any language and one knows of its existence 
from the fact that it is quoted in one verse (chap. 5-106) of the Bo¬ 
dhicaryavatara. On the basis of this fact, Bu-ston and Taranatha have as¬ 
cribed this work to Santideva. In this verse, however, Nagarjuna, the author 
of another text also called Sutrasamuccaya, also happened to be mentioned. 
Ruegg believes that it is ambiguous and argues that it is erroneous. 33 

What we know of Santideva is from biographies produced by three 
Tibetan historians: Bu-ston, Taranatha, and Sum-pa mkham-po (1704-88). 
There is also a fourth source constituted from a Nepalese manuscript of the 
fourteenth century. According to J. W. de Jong, 34 this Sanskrit version and 
the Tibetan ones seem to go back to the same original source. Apart from 
these sources, we may rely, only as the dates of Santideva’s life are 
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concerned, on a few historical facts. It has been ascertained, for example, 
that I-Tsing, one of the Chinese pilgrims to whom we owe a lot of our 
knowledge on the history of Indian Mahayana Buddhism, left India in 685 
c.e. In his account, there is no mention of Santideva nor of his works. One 
might assume from this that, at the very most, Santideva was not known 
before this time. Another significant event concerning Santideva is the first 
trip to Tibet of Santaraksita (c. 725-88 c.e.) in 763 c.e. This is probably the 
latest date of composition of one of his works, the Tattvasiddhi , in which 
one verse of the Bodhicaryavatara is quoted. Given these details, it is 
believed that the productive life of Santideva is situated approximately in 
the period between 685 c.e. and 763 c.e. For the other details concerning 
the life of Santideva, one has to rely on these biographies that are in fact 
more legendary than historical. However, some details of his legend might 
be of interest. 

According to tradition, Santideva, whose childhood name was 
Santivarman, was born in the southwestern part of India as the son of a 
royal chieftain named ManjusrTvarman. In his past lives, he served the 
various Buddhas and thereby accumulated the necessary merits that would 
later lead him to final liberation. His mother, who is said to be a reincar¬ 
nation of the goddess Tara, encouraged him to abandon the mundane life 
to become an ascetic. Another account claims that Santideva had a vision 
of Manjusri enjoining him to forsake the throne for the ascetic life. What 
should be noted here is that the tradition does not relate Santideva to the 
Brahmanic tradition but rather presents him as a true member of the 
Mahayana lineage. 35 

Having set forth to lead the ascetic life, Santideva met a teacher with 
whom he studied for twelve years. With his guru, he learned the science of 
Manjusri. We are told that Santideva was able to produce a vision of Manjusri 
by invoking him. After this period of training in the forest—chapter 8 of the 
Bodhicaryavatara praises dwelling in the forest and living the ascetic life— 
Santideva became a knight at the court of King Panchamasimha. There, he 
was forced to display his wooden sword that caused the king’s left eye to 
fall out of its socket because of the dazzling light it produced. It is believed 
that Santideva’s wooden sword was special because it bore the seal of 
Manjusri. Thereupon, Santideva restored the king’s eye and, acknowledg¬ 
ing the suffering he had caused, decided to leave the mundane life once 
and for all. 

It is probably at this moment that Santideva became a monk. He joined 
the monastic university of Nalanda where he was ordained by Jayadeva 
and received the name Santideva because of his quietness. There, the other 
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monks despised him and, to them, it appeared that he did nothing but eat, 
sleep, and defecate. In reality, Santideva was meditating on the teachings 
during the night and sleeping during the day. As was the custom, each monk 
had to periodically give a discourse to the entire monastic community. When 
it came to Santideva’s turn, the monks thought they had a good opportunity 
to humiliate him. Instead, when asked to recite something new, he began 
to disclose the Bodhicaryavatara thus showing that he was a real pandit. 
Thereupon, he left for the south of India never to return to Nalanda. Ac¬ 
cording to his biographers, Santideva left three manuscripts in his cell that 
correspond to the three texts that it is believed he had composed. This could 
be understood as an attempt by the tradition to settle the dispute over the 
authorship of the Sutrasamuccaya. 

Because Santideva is known to have performed miracles—for example, 
according to legend, he increased rice production to feed hungry people— 
and also due to the fact that a certain Bhusuku had been recognized as the 
composer of songs belonging to the Vajrayana school of Tantric Buddhism, 
it has been argued that Santideva was an adept of Tantra or has been 
influenced by it. 36 It also appears, in the Bstan ‘gyur , that a certain Santideva 
was the author of Tantric texts. 37 Despite these facts or coincidences, most 
scholars of Buddhism do not accept the idea that Santideva was connected 
in some way or another to the Tantric schools of Buddhism. According to 
Ruegg, he is considered a representative of the Madhyamaka school of 
Mahayana Buddhism, most probably its Prasangika branch. 38 


iii. Prajnakaramati 

On the Bodhicaryavatara, as just mentioned, there exists a number of com¬ 
mentaries. Prajnakaramati’s Pahjika is probably the best known in Sanskrit. 
Not much is known about the life of this commentator. It is generally be¬ 
lieved that he was an erudite Buddhist monk who lived at the monastic 
university of VikramasTla around the last quarter of the eighth century and 
the first quarter of the ninth. This assumption is based on the fact that, in 
his commentary, he quotes abundantly from earlier works such as the 
Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita. 39 Indeed, Prajnakaramati refers to more 
than seventy-three sutras in his Pahjika. It also appears that he had at his 
disposal more than one manuscript of the Bodhicaryavatara for his 
commentary. 40 

Having presented the text I intend to use as the data for my study of 
the concept of bodhicitta, as well as of its author and its most important 
Sanskrit commentator, I would now like to discuss the various interpretations 
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of this concept provided by modern scholars of Buddhism. This discussion 
is in fact an analysis of their assumptions concerning the soteriological 
context in which bodhicitta is believed to be articulated. 

3. Review of literature 

In this section, I intend to look at two scholars of Buddhism. The first one 
is D. T. Suzuki, issued from the Zen tradition of Japan. His approach to the 
study of Buddhism is strongly influenced by the presuppositions of this 
tradition and by his long friendship with William James. The second, 
Sangharakshita, is in fact an English scholar who presents Buddhism as a 
practical system with a definite purpose: the attainment of emancipation. 
He attempts to give a comprehensive picture of the soteriological context 
in which the concepts and ideas of Buddhism are articulated. For this re¬ 
view of literature, I also relied on a third scholar, L. M. Joshi, who is not, 
as far as I know, identified with any schools of Buddhism and whose study 
of the concept of bodhicitta is probably the most comprehensive in terms of 
the textual sources analyzed. 


i. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 

Daisetz Teiraro Suzuki was probably one of the first non-Western 
Buddhist scholars to try to give a scientific explanation of the main concepts 
and practices of Buddhism. His contribution, especially in the area of Zen 
Buddhism, is without doubt impressive. He also translated and analyzed 
texts such as the Gandavyuha and the Dasabhumikasutra. Both texts deal 
explicitly with the practices of the Bodhisattva and with the concept of 
bodhicitta. 

One of his basic assumptions concerning the development of the Bud¬ 
dhist tradition as a whole is that it began at some point in its history to 
evolve into two distinct directions. For him, as the idea of the Bodhisattva 
was being developed, “a sort of secular Buddhism came to replace the old 
school of ascetic and exclusive monasticism. This democratic social ten¬ 
dency brought about many great changes in Buddhist thought. One of them 
was to analyse in a practical way the process of enlightenment.” 41 This 
assumption is not without consequences in Suzuki’s interpretation of 
bodhicitta. According to him, the appearance of this concept was closely 
linked to the development of the Mahayana approach to spiritual fulfill¬ 
ment. Indeed, he argues, “When the actual process of enlightenment was 
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examined, the Mahayana found that it consisted of two definite steps. In the 
beginning it was necessary to create for the sake of others an urgent longing 
for enlightenment, and then the attainment of the final goal would be pos¬ 
sible.” He further adds, “The motive determined the course, character, and 
power of the conduct. The desire for enlightenment intensely stirred meant, 
indeed, that the greater and more difficult part of the work was already 
achieved.” 42 

In this context, bodhicitta refers to the driving force leading the 
Bodhisattva to his final goal. As such, it could be argued that this concept 
is not entirely new because, even though the term is not found in pre- 
Mahayana literature, 43 it is well-known that Gotama, the historical Buddha- 
to-be, after renouncing the household life, also resolved to put an end to all 
sufferings of existence. According to the Pali tradition, we also know that 
the Buddha, after his experience of enlightenment, decided to preach to 
others the truth he had discovered out of great compassion for all sentient 
beings. Assuming that the spiritual career of the Buddha, including that of 
his previous lives, was taken by the early Buddhists as a model to emulate, 
there seems to be not much difference between them and the Mahayanists 
from the point of view of the quality of their commitment. In other words, 
when bodhicitta is understood as an earnest decision to become enlight¬ 
ened, there is nothing that could later justify, that is, in Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, its promotion to the status of a technical term. Why then did the 
desire for enlightenment became pivotal to the path of the Bodhisattva 
whereas in early Buddhism there is no special emphasis on this idea? As 
mentioned in the preceding quote, this difference is to be attributed to a 
new understanding of the process of enlightenment. What then, according 
to Suzuki, is this process of enlightenment? 

It is probably in the description of the Satori experience of the Zen 
tradition that Suzuki makes this process explicit. This experience is said 
to be brought about by an intense reflection on a koan. A koan may be 
considered a type of riddle given to a student to solve. A famous koan is: 
“Two hands clap and there is a sound. What is the sound of the one 
hand?” What is interesting concerning the circumstances of its resolution, 
which is considered to be the experience of Satori, is that it “comes on in 
connection with the most trivial incidents such as the raising of a finger, 
uttering a cry, reciting a phrase, swinging a stick, slapping a face, and so 
on.” 44 Suzuki interprets this experience in the following manner: “As the 
outcome is apparently incongruous with the occasion, we naturally pre¬ 
sume some deep-seated psychological antecedents which are thereby 
abruptly brought to maturity.” 45 To explain the nature of these deep-seated 
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psychological antecedents, Suzuki analyzed the career of three early Zen 
masters. 

The first example given is that of Hui-k’ e. He was a learned scholar 
dissatisfied with mere scholarship. He was earnestly searching for an 
inmost truth that would give peace and rest to his soul. It is believed that 
a long period of intense lucubration took place prior to his experience of 
Satori. The second example is that of Hui-neng. Contrary to Hui-k’ e, Hui- 
neng was not a scholar. The facts show, however, that he had some knowl¬ 
edge of several Mahayana sutras. In his case also, Suzuki assumed that 
a great spiritual upheaval was going on in his mind, since, in spite of 
being assigned to menial work in the monastery, the purpose of his being 
there was to study Zen. The third example is that of Lin-chi who spent 
three years of silence under his master in order to grasp the final truth of 
Zen. In fact, he spent three years in silence because he did not know what 
to ask his master, thus pointing to an intense mental application and spiri¬ 
tual turmoil. 

According to Suzuki, the common denominator of these three examples 
is that each aspirant to enlightenment cultivated an intense desire for its 
attainment. This cultivation is pivotal to the experience of Satori. As he 
explains, “The searching mind is vexed to the extreme as its fruitless strivings 
go on, but when it is brought up to an apex it breaks or it explodes and the 
whole structure of consciousness assumes an entirely different aspect.” 46 
According to Suzuki, this phenomenon is not exclusive to Buddhism; it is to 
be experienced whether one is pondering over a difficult problem or con¬ 
triving a solution to an apparently hopeless situation. This phenomenon 
could be explained, as far as psychology goes, by the following law: “ac¬ 
cumulation, saturation, and explosion.” 47 

It is from the point of view of this understanding of the spiritual process 
or, as I called it, the soteriological context, that Suzuki interprets bodhicitta. 
Bodhicitta is therefore not a simple desire to become enlightened, as can 
be seen in pre-Mahayana Buddhism and in which case it has a relative 
significance, but rather, a strong commitment that is the primary cause of 
the experience of enlightenment. As Suzuki puts it, bodhicitta “is the be¬ 
coming conscious of a new religious aspiration which brings about a cata¬ 
clysm in one’s mental organization.” 48 This is essentially the reason why, 
according to Suzuki, the concept of bodhicitta is specific to the Mahayana 
tradition: only this tradition has recognized the value of desire as a spiritual 
catalyst, and this catalyst is best brought into function by bodhicitta. 

To sum up Suzuki’s understanding of bodhicitta, one may use an ex¬ 
ample taken from the physical world, namely, the process of lamination. 
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This process is used, among other things, to make gold sheets. Through 
successive striking on a gold ingot, one obtains very thin sheets of gold, so 
thin that no other method, such as cutting with precision instruments, can 
achieve this result. Furthermore, the result is sudden and unexpected. In this 
circumstance, the last blow that brought about the transformation of the 
ingot into sheets is no more important than all the previous blows. The last 
blow is like the trivial incident that brings about the experience of Satori. 
All other blows, like the intense desire stirred up by bodhicitta, produce an 
accumulation of pressure. In the case of the Satori experience, it is the 
structure of the mind, composed of false assumptions about reality, which 
is under pressure. In this context, bodhicitta is the instigator of a brute force, 
that is, the intense desire for enlightenment, and, as such, it is totally devoid 
of knowledge. In other words, bodhicitta has a definite conative connotation 
and therefore, the appropriate translation for it is, according to Suzuki, 
“Desire of Enlightenment.” 

Suzuki recognizes the fact that bodhicitta has acquired other connota¬ 
tions in the course of the development of the Buddhist tradition. In an 
earlier work, he defined it as “intelligence-heart.” Thus bodhicitta is under¬ 
stood as a form of the tathagatagarbha (Buddha-womb) or alayavijhana 
(substratum-consciousness). As such, bodhicitta is hidden in each being and 
constitutes its essential nature. It is something which, similar to the Buddha- 
nature or Buddha-essence, one ought to be awakened to. Many Mahayana 
sutras and Buddhist philosophers in general confirmed this connection be¬ 
tween bodhicitta and the description of metaphysical realities. For example, 
in the Treatise on the Formless Enlightenment-Mind , 49 bodhicitta is free 
from all characteristics; it is universal and is the highest essence. 50 Sthiramati, 
an author of the Cittamatra (Mind-only) school of Mahayana Buddhism, in 
his Discourse on the Mahayanadharmadhatu, also said that bodhicitta is the 
Cosmic Body of the Buddha (Dharmakaya) or Reality as such (Bhuta- 
tathata). 51 It is, however, within the Tibetan tradition that bodhicitta has 
acquired the strongest connections with metaphysical realities. 

In the Vajrayana school of Esoteric Buddhism, for example, a school 
that had been founded in India around the third century c.e. and that even¬ 
tually became popular in Tibet, bodhicitta is understood as the final unifi¬ 
cation of sunyata (emptiness; also called prajha [Wisdom]) and karuna 
(compassion; also called upaya [skillful means]). This term also very often 
refers to the Great Delight ( mahasukha ) itself. 52 Mahasukha is related to a 
practice of Esoteric Buddhism involving rituals connected with the enjoy¬ 
ment of meat, intoxicating liquors, and sexual intercourse. In the Guhyasa- 
majatantra, a text produced by the Esoteric Buddhist tradition at its last 
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stage, the great Bodhisattvas, headed by Maitreya, pay homage to bodhicitta 
in the same manner in which Nagarjuna has paid homage to the 
prajhaparamita (the Perfection of Wisdom). Bodhicitta is, consequently, 
described as born of the emptiness of things, complementary to the Buddha’s 
awakening, beyond imagination and without support. 53 In this text, an inter¬ 
esting definition of bodhicitta is given: “The bodhicitta is the unity of void¬ 
ness and compassion; it is beginningless and endless, quiescent and bereft 
of the notion of being and non-being.” 54 And, in another text of the same 
tradition, the Prajhopayaviniscayasiddhi (composed about 650-800 c.e.), 
bodhicitta is considered the eternal, luminous, pure, abode of the Conquer¬ 
ors, made of all dharmas (phenomena), divine, and the cause of the whole 
universe. 55 And later in the text, the same homage as that just mentioned 
is paid to bodhicitta. 56 

According to Suzuki, all of these metaphysical connotations must be 
regarded as a degeneration of pure Mahayana Buddhism. 57 The reason for 
this shift of meaning is that the “historical connection between the com¬ 
pound bodhicitta and the phrase anuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittam 
utpadam—bodhicitta ought to be considered as the abbreviation of this 
phrase that means “to cherish a spiritual aspiration for the attainment of 
supreme enlightenment” 58 —was altogether forgotten so that the Bodhicitta 
came to be treated as having an independent technical value.” 59 

The view that there are two different meanings for the concept of 
bodhicitta has also been advocated by L. M. Joshi in a short paper survey¬ 
ing the literature of the Mahayana and of the Tantric Buddhist traditions. 60 
According to him, bodhicitta is understood in Mahayana “as a strong reso¬ 
lution to work for the spiritual benefit of all creatures; ... it is nevertheless, 
a mere thought or will (a strong will, no doubt) turned towards samyak- 
sambodhi [perfect enlightenment].” With regard to the Tantric tradition, he 
adds, “bodhicitta is not a way of Bodhi or nirvana, but it is nirvana itself. 
It is the supreme Reality.” 61 Concerning the question of how this change of 
meaning was brought about, Joshi only says that it occurred gradually but, 
contrary to Suzuki, he does not attribute it to some kind of degeneration. At 
this point, it might be appropriate to look at Sangharakshita’s ideas on 
bodhicitta. 


ii. Sangharakshita 

Sangharakshita is probably among the first Westerners who devoted their 
life to the practice as well as to the spreading of Buddhism. His major 
contribution is without doubt his attempt to translate the ideas and practices 
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of this Eastern spiritual tradition into Western languages. For that purpose, 
Sangharakshita has not shied away from borrowing concepts from the field 
of science. As such, he could be compared, in his enterprise, to Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, a Catholic philosopher and paleontologist, who tried 
to explain religious phenomena in terms of scientific language. 

Sangharakshita has been a very prolific writer, translator, and practitio¬ 
ner of Buddhism. One of his books, A Survey of Buddhism is still a valid 
source of information, even for non-Buddhists. One of his major preoccupa¬ 
tions was to demonstrate the unity of Buddhism’s metaphysical ideas as 
well as of its diverse spiritual approaches. It is therefore in the context of 
his vision of the unifying principle of Buddhism that he discussed bodhicitta. 

According to Sangharakshita, the practice of Going for Refuge to the 
Buddha, the dharma, and the sahgha is the central and definitive Act of the 
Buddhist life and the unifying principle of Buddhism itself. 62 Moreover, in 
his opinion the language of Going for Refuge provides the most helpful 
model of spiritual life. 63 Before looking at Sangharakshita’s understanding 
of bodhicitta, it is therefore necessary to explain this model of spiritual life 
based on the practice of Going for Refuge. 

Going for Refuge can be defined as the expression of one’s commit¬ 
ment to the ideals of Buddhism. Sangharakshita explains that this practice 
has, in the course of time, in effect lost this meaning. Going for Refuge has 
more or less become a formality. “In some ‘Buddhist countries’ virtually the 
entire population will recite the formula when they go to temples, but few 
will do so with much consciousness of what the words really mean.” 64 
Because of this, Sangharakshita therefore argues that other means of ex¬ 
pressing the essential act of commitment had to be developed. One of these 
expressions came to be known as “the arising of bodhicitta ,” 65 In this way, 
bodhicitta could be understood as an alternative to the practice of Going for 
Refuge. Eventually, in the course of the development of the Buddhist tra¬ 
dition, other forms such as the Tantric initiation of Vajrayana appeared 
because even the arising of bodhicitta degenerated into a mere ritual. To 
be more precise, Sangharakshita did not say that these new forms of ex¬ 
pressing this essential act of commitment were exactly like the original 
Going for Refuge, but rather, he argued that the development of these new 
forms resulted in making more explicit certain dimensions of Going for 
Refuge. For example, the arising of bodhicitta, which is interpreted as a 
deep urge to go forward on the path for the benefit of all beings, 66 came to 
reveal its altruistic dimension. However, it is essential to realize that, for 
Sangharakshita, the arising of bodhicitta brings nothing new to the basic act 
of commitment encompassed in the Going for Refuge: “The spiritual path 
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[based on Going for Refuge] is of its very nature altruistic, a growth in 
harmony, friendship, and compassion.” 67 

The act of Going for Refuge can be done, according to Sangharakshita, 
at five different levels. These are the Cultural, the Provisional, the Effec¬ 
tive, the Real, and the Absolute. Although this classification is his own, it 
is not without basis in the canonical literature of Buddhism. These levels 
represent the various degrees of commitment to the ideals of Buddhism. 
The first level, the Cultural Going for Refuge has the least spiritual signifi¬ 
cance and probably plays the most prominent social role. Here, the formula 
of Going for Refuge is an affirmation of cultural and national identity; it is 
a characteristic of the tradition one vows allegiance to. The second level is 
called Provisional because it refers to an act which, although marked by 
strong feelings of devotion and reverence toward the ideals, falls short of 
being a true commitment. At this level, one is still torn by competing inter¬ 
ests and ambitions. At the third level, the Effective Going for Refuge, these 
interests and ambitions are still there but one “is sufficiently drawn to the 
Three Jewels to be able to commit oneself to making systematic steps 
towards them. It is really at this point of ‘Effective’ Going for Refuge that 
the spiritual life begins in earnest. Here, the decisive reorientation from the 
mundane towards the transcendental is made.” 68 

As mentioned earlier, these levels represent degrees of commitment. 
Sangharakshita has also provided a model to explain the succession of 
levels; he calls it the principle of Higher Evolution. The idea of evolution 
is one of these concepts used by Sangharakshita to make certain ideas of 
Buddhism easier to understand by a Western audience. It is to be consid¬ 
ered a metaphor. The principle of Higher Evolution is to be contrasted to 
the Lower Evolution: where the latter corresponds to the scientific principle 
of evolution used to explain the developments of the biologic world, the 
former is used to describe the developments of the spiritual life. The Lower 
Evolution is cyclic and does not require consciousness to happen whereas 
the Higher Evolution evolves like a spiral and requires personal commit¬ 
ment and sustained effort. The image of the spiral is used by Sangharakshita 
because along this path toward greater commitment one experiences a 
deepening of self-awareness, that is, an increase in transcendental con¬ 
sciousness. As long as efforts are sustained, one moves upward along the 
spiral toward enlightenment. This progression, however, does not seem to 
be linear. 

At the fourth level, the Real Going for Refuge, one gains a transform¬ 
ing insight that brings one onto the transcendental path. “It is the point on 
the path of the Higher Evolution where transcendental consciousness arises 
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and one becomes a true individual.” 69 This transition is a point of no-return; 
it is considered the first goal of spiritual life. In the Buddhist tradition, there 
are many images used to describe this moment: Stream Entry or the Open¬ 
ing of the Dhamma-Eye in the Pali tradition, the attainment of the eighth 
bhumi called Acala in Mahayana, or entering the Path of Vision in Tibetan 
Buddhism. At this point, one is assured of gaining enlightenment. In other 
words, at this level the act of commitment has become a second nature for 
the aspirant to enlightenment. Finally, there is the Absolute or Ultimate 
Going for Refuge. This is the point of full Enlightenment. Here, “the cyclic 
trend of conditionality is completely exhausted and there is only a sponta¬ 
neous unfolding of the spiral trend in unending creativity. Here, even Going 
for Refuge is transcended, since one has oneself become the refuge. In fact, 
in so far as all dualistic thought has been left behind, there is no refuge to 
go to and no one to go to it.” 70 

To sum up, the progression from one level of Going for Refuge to the 
next corresponds to a more radical turning toward the Three Jewels. “It is 
Going for Refuge that drives one to leave behind what one has presently 
achieved and to seek yet greater heights. Going for Refuge therefore takes 
place within the context of the Higher Evolution, of which it is the vital fuel 
and spark.” 71 The relevance of this idea for the concept of bodhicitta is that 
to Sangharakshita Going for Refuge is the expression, within the context of 
Mahayana Buddhism, of a general principle. This principle that Sang¬ 
harakshita refers to as the “Cosmic Going for Refuge,” is “considered the 
universal principle that underlies the entire evolutionary process.” 72 This 
interpretation of bodhicitta has been corroborated by Marion L. Matics, a 
modern translator and commentator of Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara. Ac¬ 
cording to him, [bodhicitta] “is the force of the thought which thus turns 
one’s life completely upside down (as any thought is a force insofar as it 
results in action). Consequently, Bodhicitta (like Citta) partakes of a quasi- 
universal aspect, because in the latter sense, it is a force let loose in the 
universe to work for the good of all.” 73 What this means is that the commit¬ 
ment for enlightenment does not only depend on one’s individual will, but 
rather, it could be stirred up by a cosmic force. The best way to get attuned 
to this force is through the practice of Going for Refuge. As Sangharakshita 
explained, “The individual’s spiritual efforts are not merely the efforts of an 
individual entirely isolated from everything else: they take place within a 
vast context.” 74 It is probably at the fourth level, the Real Going for Refuge, 
that one has the experience of being carried off by this cosmic force. 

Sangharakshita’s understanding of bodhicitta is not devoid of interest. 
Earlier in my introduction, I drew a parallel between him and Teilhard de 
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Chardin. The comparison was not gratuitous. This Jesuit scholar also saw in 
the phenomenon of evolution a principle of spiritual growth, a force leading 
it to a spiritual finality. According to him, the evolution is “une cosmogenese 
en mouvement dans laquelle, de lentes maturations en brusques explosions, 
quelque chose se fait, de la matiere a la vie, de la vie au phenomene 
humain et jusqu’a, prepare et attendu, un ultra-humain. (a cosmogenesis in 
movement, in which, by dint of slow maturation and sudden explosions, 
something is brought forth; from matter to life, from life to the human 
phenomenon and even—prepared for and awaited—a beyond-the-human.)” 75 
This “phenomene humain” is a crucial moment of the evolution because it 
is the point where consciousness starts to grow in complexity. In 
Sangharakshita’s language, this is the beginning of the Higher Evolution. 

When one compares Suzuki with Sangharakshita, one can see that they 
stand at the opposite ends of a spectrum with regard to the significance of 
bodhicitta. Suzuki understands this concept as purely motivational and does 
not recognize the validity of its metaphysical connotations. The abstract and 
technical meanings that developed in the Tantric tradition, for example, 
must be regarded, as mentioned earlier, as a deviation from the original 
meaning of bodhicitta. On the other hand, Sangharakshita’s understanding 
of this concept, based on his vision of the soteriological context in which it 
is found, renders it, at the motivational level, somewhat redundant and 
obsolete. As he himself says, “I think it is all the more necessary to fall 
back on the Going for Refuge as the basic Buddhist act, not on the arising 
of bodhicitta and becoming a Bodhisattva—which is the archetype of Going 
for Refuge, on a cosmic scale.” 76 In a way, Sangharakshita has, if one 
allows me the analogy, given to the concept of bodhicitta a seat in the 
House of Lords knowing that in fact things really happen in the Commons. 
In this context, although bodhicitta is translated as “Will to Enlightenment,” 
this “will” should not be understood as the usual mental event of volition 
but rather as the description of a metaphysical reality. 

Despite these two opposing views, I am of the opinion that it is possible 
to find a middle way, that is, to elaborate a soteriological context that would 
allow both aspects of bodhicitta, the functional and the metaphysical, to 
have a role to play in the process of spiritual transformation. As a matter 
of fact, this concept also has an important ethical aspect. In many instances, 
the person in whom bodhicitta arises is considered a son or a daughter of 
the Buddha. In the Bodhicaryavatara, for example, it is said that “the moment 
bodhicitta arises in a wretched man who is attached to existence, he be¬ 
comes a son of the Buddhas and is praised by both men and gods.” 77 This 
event is viewed as a life-transforming experience and is characterized by 
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the acquisition of an attitude or spontaneous feeling of compassion toward 
all beings. Such a person is also said to be instantaneously freed from 
negative mental tendencies. In other words, this ethical aspect is related to 
the behavior or state of being of the person in whom bodhicitta has arisen. 
In this circumstance, I believe that any suggested soteriological context 
should take these three aspects into consideration. 

As the next step of my study, I would like to investigate the possible 
functions that bodhicitta might assume in the context of a spiritual path. One 
function, as we have already seen, is bodhicitta as a desire for enlighten¬ 
ment, where the desire is to be understood literally, that is, as an act of the 
will and by extension as a commitment. A second function is bodhicitta as 
an object of concentration. Here, the emphasis is on the experience of 
calmness of the mind. The third function, the one that will lead me to the 
elaboration of what I believe to be an appropriate soteriological context for 
the understanding of bodhicitta, is bodhicitta as a basis for the cultivation 
of awareness. 



2 


Bodhicitta as a desire for enlightenment 


F rom the analysis of Suzuki’s conception of the spiritual path of the 
Bodhisattva, it is quite clear that desire plays a crucial role in its 
development. To state the obvious: in order to attain enlightenment, 
one has to desire it. But when we looked at Sangharakshita’s understanding 
of the path, the idea of desire became a bit more complex. In addition to 
assimilating it to a conventional mental event, Sangharakshita, with his 
idea of Cosmic Going for Refuge, added a new dimension. As mentioned 
earlier, he feels that the individual’s spiritual efforts are not merely the 
efforts of being entirely isolated from everything: they are somehow inter¬ 
connected with a wider context that he called the Higher Evolution. It is 
most probably at the fourth level of Going for Refuge that this interconnec¬ 
tion is observed. At this point, the desire for enlightenment appears to 
require less effort; the act of commitment has become, so to speak, a sec¬ 
ond nature for the aspirant to enlightenment. 

The difference between Suzuki and Sangharakshita’s view of the no¬ 
tion of desire is basically that, for the former, desire is exclusively a vol¬ 
untary act requiring intense efforts and motivation. It is a brute force of the 
will allowing one to cross the sea of samsara. Using an adapted version of 
the well-known simile of the raft, desire would be the fuel of an engine that 
one has attached to the raft for a more rapid crossing. What matters is the 
quantity, and probably the quality, of fuel one disposed of in order to reach 
the other shore. For Sangharakshita, on the other hand, desire, in the course 
of the spiritual progression, seems to detach itself from the necessity of 
willpower. Using the same modified simile of the raft, an engine is still 
needed to move it across the sea of samsara, but, at some point, it enters 
into a stream or is pushed by a strong wind so that its speed is maintained 
or even increased, and above all, it no longer requires fuel to progress along 
its path. This means that progression on the path is not always directly 
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proportional to the intensity of efforts put in by the aspirant to enlighten¬ 
ment. Sangharakshita’s view of the desire for enlightenment is for this 
reason a somewhat more sophisticated than that of Suzuki. As will be seen 
later, I am of the opinion that it is also more faithful to the nature of the 
spiritual path as conceived by Santideva in his Bodhicaryavatara. 

In the present chapter, I will therefore look at the possible connotations 
of the idea of desire and evaluate their appropriateness for a definition of 
bodhicitta. It is especially the notion of voluntary efforts that will be inves¬ 
tigated. As for the interpretation suggested by Sangharakshita, I will dem¬ 
onstrate that bodhicitta can be more than a mere expression of a metaphysical 
principle. Implicitly, I will be criticizing Sangharakshita’s interpretation of 
the historical development of bodhicitta. For instance, I do not think that 
bodhicitta, even as the expression of a ritual of initiation, is to be assimi¬ 
lated to the Cultural Going for Refuge, that is, to a simple social event. This 
means that even at the moment of initiation, bodhicitta could be seen as the 
basis of a spiritual approach in its own right and, consequently, it is not to 
be understood in terms of the terminology and concepts of another approach 
such as that of the Going for Refuge. My arguments in this regard will be 
expounded after I have discussed what I consider to be an appropriate 
soteriological context to understand the meaning of bodhicitta. 

1. The idea of desire 

When viewing desire exclusively as an act of the will, one inevitably has 
to discuss the notion of the goal. The goal is the incentive, the basis of one’s 
motivation, that for which efforts are made. It is also that which allows one 
to make decisions and choices: some choices lead one away from the goal 
while others bring one closer to its attainment. This idea is quite straight¬ 
forward because one can easily relate to it. 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the goal of the spiritual practice of its aspir¬ 
ants is bodhi. As mentioned earlier, this term has been translated either as 
“enlightenment” or “awakening.” In the literature of this tradition, one also 
finds expressions such as sambodhi (enlightenment), samyaksambodhi (per¬ 
fect enlightenment), or anuttara samyaksambodhi (unsurpassed perfect 
enlightenment). All of these expressions refer to the final experience of the 
path of the Bodhisattva. In the Pali canon, however, there seems to be a 
distinction between these expressions. Indeed, bodhi is used to express the 
lofty knowledge of an ascetic and the stage of enlightenment of the 
paccekabuddhas, those who attained enlightenment by their own means, 
whereas the final experience of the Buddha is identified as sammasambodhi.' 
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The relevance of this observation is that, from the early beginning of the 
Buddhist tradition, one began to make distinctions as to the nature and 
content of this final goal. The Mahayana Buddhists were not exempted 
from this trend and indeed argued that their goal was superior to that of the 
non-Mahayanists. Its superiority was mainly justified on the basis of the 
idea of desire. 

According to the Abhisamayalahkara , the thought of Enlightenment is 
the desire for supreme enlightenment in pursuit of the welfare of others. 2 In 
the Vajradhara sutra, also a text of the Mahayana tradition, the Bodhisattva, 
overflowing with compassion, says, “It is my resolution to save all sentient 
beings, I must set all beings free, I must save all the universe, from the 
wilderness of birth, of old age, of disease, of rebirth, of all sins, of all 
misfortunes, of all transmigrations, of all pains caused by heretical doc¬ 
trines, of the destruction of the skillful Dharma, of the occurrence of igno¬ 
rance, therefore I must set all sentient beings free from all these 
wildernesses.” 3 In Mahayana Buddhism, the desire to help all beings is the 
reason for which one seeks enlightenment. On the basis of this implication, 
a distinction was made between the aspirants who were engaged on the 
Mahayana path to enlightenment and those who were not. Indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Atisa (982-1054) in his BodhipathapradTpa , beings can be classified 
in terms of their aspirations into three types: the lesser, the average, and the 
superior. To the lesser type belong those who have no religious aspirations. 
The average seekers act to bring about their own pacification, that is, to 
attain enlightenment as an Arhat. Those of the highest, superior type are 
the Bodhisattvas as they seek to bring a complete end to all the sufferings 
of others. 4 This distinction on the basis of one’s aspiration seems to have 
been carried over in the analysis of modern Buddhist scholars such as L. M. 
Joshi. Indeed, he affirms the fact that the altruistic and self-negating atti¬ 
tude of the Bodhisattva, instilled by bodhicitta, “stands out in sharp contrast 
to the dictum of the Theravada tradition wherein we read, ‘One should not 
sacrifice one’s own interest, one ought to devote to one’s true interest.’ ” 5 

The significance of this discussion concerning what I would call the 
apologetic function of desire is that it contributes to a tightening of the 
connection between desire and act of will. Among the Mahayanists, it is 
believed that the desire for enlightenment, because it is motivated by the 
desire to help all sentient beings, renders one who embrace its ideology a 
superior aspirant. As long as one wishes to justify a distinction between the 
Mahayana and non-Mahayana paths to enlightenment, one has no other 
alternative than to maintain that desire is exclusively a voluntary act, an act 
involving a specific choice, that is, to follow the Mahayana path and no 
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other. If one were to argue, on the other hand, that the experience of 
enlightenment is beneficial, then the reasons for which one seeks enlight¬ 
enment become secondary and, consequently, any distinction between as¬ 
pirants to enlightenment on the basis of these reasons would be senseless. 
In other words, if, for example, the experience of enlightenment means the 
realization of one’s own compassionate nature and, as a result of which, as 
the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamitasutra puts it, one “radiates great friendli¬ 
ness and compassion over all beings,” 6 then there is no reason to exclude 
the non-Mahayana Buddhists since they too must be endowed with this 
nature. As will be discussed later, I believe that this interpretation of the 
desire to work for the welfare of all beings is quite plausible. For the 
moment, I would just like to point out the fact that historical and cultural 
circumstances may have led one to adopt an interpretation that reinforces 
the link between the desire to help all other sentient beings and an act of 
will on the part of the aspirant to enlightenment. 

There is another reason why one may believe that the desire for en¬ 
lightenment is assimilated to a voluntary act of will. There are many pas¬ 
sages in the Mahayana scriptures that stress the importance of this idea. In 
the Siksasamuccaya of Santideva, for example, it is said that “the Bodhisattva 
makes a courageous effort with all the forces of his body, speech and mind 
to appease all bodily and mental sufferings of all beings, both present and 
future and to produce bodily and mental happiness present and to come.” 7 
The twenty-fourth verse of this anthology cannot be more explicit: “Having 
first made finn with efforts your determination and intention, having adopted 
compassion, you should strive so that merits increase.” 8 

Efforts are also necessary for being faithful to the resolve taken. In 
many passages, the Bodhisattva is enjoined never to desert it. In the 
Lalitavistara, for example, it is said that Bodhisattva Siddhartha was re¬ 
minded of his resolution to obtain bodhi and to liberate the creatures of the 
world from sorrow. 9 In the Rastrapala, it is said that the Bodhisattva must 
remember the following verse for the purpose of counteracting despon¬ 
dency: “In many millions of ages a Buddha sometimes arises, someone 
[who works] for the welfare of the world, a great sage. For the one who 
desires emancipation, now a great opportunity has come, today he must 
reject indolence.” 10 After reflecting on the meaning of this verse, he further 
motivates himself by saying, “Thus persevere in and always strive for the 
Perfections, the spiritual Stages, the Powers; never relax your vigor until 
you are awakened to the most excellent enlightenment.” 11 

To sum up the present discussion of the idea of desire, it appears that 
there are two main reasons why bodhicitta , which is the desire for enlight- 
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enment for the sake of all beings, may be considered exclusively as an act 
of will. The first deals with the fact that the Mahayana tradition tried to 
distinguish its ultimate experience from that of other Buddhist traditions; 
this is what I called the apologetic function of the idea of desire. The major 
implication of this function is to firmly establish the notion of the individual 
who makes decisions and who acts upon them. The second reason is based 
on scriptural passages highlighting the importance of efforts for progressing 
on the path. On the one hand, there is a certain understanding of the spiri¬ 
tual path in which efforts and commitment play a key role in the Bodhisattva’s 
spiritual practice and, on the other hand, one has a prominent concept 
within the Mahayana literature that can easily be translated as “desire for 
enlightenment.” In this circumstance, it is natural that bodhicitta becomes 
the privileged means to express the Bodhisattva’s spiritual commitment. 

The issue I would like to address now is whether bodhicitta has to be 
understood in terms of commitment. I do not want to deny the importance 
of this idea but rather to evaluate its exact nature in the context of what I 
believe to be an appropriate view of the spiritual path of the Bodhisattva. 
Like the laws of Newton that have been integrated into Einstein’s theories 
of relativity, I believe that the idea of commitment can be seen from the 
perspective of a wider context thereby reassessing its character and its 
significance. 

It has been shown earlier that citta in the compound bodhi-citta has 
been interpreted as desire, that is, as having exclusively a conative conno¬ 
tation. In the Mahayana sources, however, when it comes to expressing the 
desire or the resolution of the Bodhisattva, apart from the context of the 
expression anuttarayam samyak-sambodhau cittam utpadam (the arising of 
the thought [desire] of unsurpassed perfect enlightenment), citta is, as far as 
I know, rarely employed. Instead, one encounters the terms pranidhana as 
in sarvasattva-uttarana-pranidhanam mama (it is my resolution to save all 
creatures); 12 kama as in yadi moktu-kamah (if one wishes release); 13 art ha 
as in tasmat may a bodhi-arthikena bhavitavyam (Therefore I must be de¬ 
sirous of enlightenment); 14 asaya and adhyasaya as in asayu yesa 
prasadivisuddhah tesa adhyasayu uttama sresthah (For the one who has 
intention, there is complete composure; for the one who has determination, 
there is the very best desire); 15 or abhilasa as in ayatn ca samvarah stnnam 
api mrduklesanam bodhi-abhilasacittanam labhyate (And this discipline is 
attained even in the case of women, when their mental tendencies are soft 
and their minds are characterized by a longing for enlightenment). 16 The 
last example is not without interest because of the simultaneous occurrence 
of the words citta and abhilasa in the compound bodhi-abhilasa-citta. This 
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compound is in fact made up of two other compounds: the first is bodhi- 
abhilasa, which is a tatpurusa (desire for enlightenment) and the second, 
abhilasa-citta, could be viewed as a upamana-purvapada-karmadharaya.' 1 
In this case, abhilasa denotes a quality or characteristic of citta. The mean¬ 
ing of this compound could then be “a mind whose characteristic is to 
desire.” 

The relevance of this discussion is to draw to one’s attention the fact 
that citta may refer to a state of mind having such and such qualities. This 
renders the psychological process of desiring a bit more complex because 
the desire appears to be not a willful act but rather a consequence of a 
certain state of mind. In other words, one does not have desires, but rather, 
one is in a state of mind that desires. This distinction may appear to be 
superfluous at first sight, but I am of the opinion that it makes all the 
difference in the way in which one understands bodhicitta. In the next 
section, I will therefore look at the various semantic applications of citta 
and try to justify why it is possible that it may refer to a state of mind. 

2. Criticism of bodhicitta as an act of will 

i. Citta (mind) 

Previously, I maintained that to have a comprehensive picture of the mean¬ 
ing of a concept such as that of bodhicitta, one has to take into consideration 
the soteriological context in which it is articulated. Such a context, how¬ 
ever, is never created out of a vacuum; it has itself its own history. Part of 
this history may be revealed by the various semantic applications its key 
concepts or terms have assumed or are still assuming. In the case of citta, 
for example, because it is related to a mental process that could have a 
direct bearing on one’s state of being, a knowledge of its semantic appli¬ 
cations may inform us on the type of means required or appropriate to 
influence or modify this mental process. 

The present discussion of the various semantic applications assumed by 
citta is not meant to be exhaustive, but rather, it is to be considered an 
attempt to trace the origin of the various meanings that it has assumed in 
the course of its history of application and to evaluate the consequences this 
may have for understanding bodhicitta. 

In chapter 1, while discussing the possible interpretations of bodhicitta, 
I mentioned the fact that citta can have either a cognitive or a conative 
connotation. These two interpretations are well supported in most of the 
philosophical traditions of India including Buddhism. From the point of view 
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of its etymology, these two meanings are also confirmed. Indeed, citta 
comes from the verbal root Vcif that gives us the verbs cetati (IP) and 
cetayate (10A). Both have a wide range of meanings. Vaman Shivaran 
Apte gives the following translations among others: (1) to perceive, notice, 
or observe; (2) to know, understand, or be aware or conscious of; (3) to 
regain consciousness; (4) to aim at, intend, or design; (5) to desire or long 
for; (6) to be anxious about, care for, be intent upon, or be engaged in; (7) 
to resolve upon; (8) to appear or to shine; (9) to be regarded as; (10) to 
make attentive or remind of; (11) to teach or instruct; (12) to form an idea, 
be conscious of, understand, comprehend, think, or reflect upon, and (13) to 
be awake. 18 The form cittam, which is the neuter past particle of the verb 
cetati , therefore, means (1) perceiving; (2) understanding; (3) regaining 
consciousness; (4) aiming at or intending; (5) being intent upon, and so 
forth. Sometimes, cittam is glossed by cetana as in the following example 
taken from the Bhavanakrama of Kamalastla: prarthanakara cetana tat 
pranidhicittam (the aspiration-mind is the intention that has the form of a 
desire). 19 According to Apte, the feminine noun cetana means (1) sense or 
consciousness; (2) understanding or intelligence; (3) life, vitality, or anima¬ 
tion; and (4) wisdom or reflection. 20 As shown in the last example, this term 
is also used in the sense of intention and volition. 

One can therefore see that the derivatives of the verbal root Vcif occur 
in relation to various mental faculties. Already in the literature of the rg 
Veda, these derivatives assumed a wide range of meanings and connota¬ 
tions. According to Ross N. Reat, who studied the various psychological 
concepts of early Indian thought, “used with the term manas, V cit indicates 
mental perception or intellectual thought. With hrd (heart) it refers to emo¬ 
tional or intuitive thought. With Vditf it refers to imaginative, visionary 
thought. With kratu it refers to volitional thought.” 21 The important point to 
notice in this analysis is that derivatives of Vcif denote simply mental ac¬ 
tivity in general. The purpose of this mental activity was, in the context of 
the Vedic culture, to maximize the efficiency of sacrifices. These sacrifices 
were performed in order to obtain boons or a place in heaven. As Ross Reat 
says in an attempt to summarize this worldview, “Roughly speaking, the 
entire human psychological complex, as represented in the rg Veda, may be 
conceived in terms of electronic communications.” He further explains, “In 
such model, hrd would be the transmitting room, manas the transmitter 
itself, and derivatives of Vcif would be the various forms of current and 
electrical activity in the transmitter. Kratu would be the antenna, which 
focuses and directs the signal, and dhT would be the message sent, hope¬ 
fully to be received by the Gods.” 22 
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The Vedic tradition, however, is not the only source of meaning for the 
various concepts used in the context of the philosophical and psychological 
thinking of India. One also has to take into consideration the non-Vedic, or 
more specifically, the yogic worldview. Yoga is one of the six orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. It has been systematized by Patanjali (ca. 
second century b.c.e.) in a text called Yoga Sutra. According to him. Yoga 
is a methodical effort to attain perfection, through the control of the differ¬ 
ent elements of human nature, both physical and psychic. 23 The very idea 
of controlling human nature already sets this approach apart from the Vedic 
system of thought. Probably before the arrival of the Vedic culture in India 
there were ascetics strolling the country in search of immortality and per¬ 
manent happiness, something that the Vedic gods themselves would never 
have been able to grant. Indeed, the favors granted by the gods were usu¬ 
ally proportional to the extent of the sacrifices. To obtain immortality, that 
is, an unlimited stay in heaven, would therefore require an unlimited sac¬ 
rifice or a sacrifice whose extent is beyond imagination. 24 The Yoga sys¬ 
tem, on account of its goal and aspiration, could therefore be considered an 
offshoot of this tradition of seekers. 

At the very outset, Yoga is declared to be the restraining of the modi¬ 
fications of citta. 25 In this context, citta is the mind-stuff that undergoes 
modifications or fluctuations when it is affected by objects through the 
senses. These modifications are called vrtti and may be likened to the 
impressions left on material like wax when some force acts upon it. These 
impressions are left on the citta and as such are called vasanas. Another 
metaphor used to describe citta is that of the lake whose surface is agitated 
by the strong winds that are the vrffi. When the disturbing winds are absent, 
one can see through the calm surface of the lake which is, in the case of 
Yoga, the pure Self or purusa. One can see from these two metaphors that 
the basic image behind the notion of citta, in the context of the Yoga 
system, is that of a repository of habits, memories, and dispositions acquired 
through one’s experience with the phenomenal world. This idea of reposi¬ 
tory is not without precedents in the Buddhist tradition. 

In this tradition, there is the concept of vinnana (Pali) or vijhana (San¬ 
skrit) (consciousness) that seems to play this role. Not the vinnana that 
arises from contact of the senses and sense-objects, but rather, the one that 
appears as a member of the doctrine of dependent origination ( pra- 
tityasamutpada ). 26 According to this doctrine, the karma-formations 
(samskara ), which have been accumulated in the preceding lives due to 
ignorance, condition the arising of a new consciousness (vinnana) in the 
womb, on the basis of which a new psychophysical complex ( nama-rupa ), 
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equipped with the six-senses-bases, comes into being. Contact between any 
of these and sense-objects produces feeling, which in turn leads to craving. 
This vinnana was considered a transmigratory entity and could be com¬ 
pared to a stream or a series of vihhana-moments (ksana) that is modified 
according to the nature of its relationship with the environment, that is, the 
objects of consciousness. 

This attempt to account for the continuity between one’s actions and 
the ripening of their consequences has been thus formulated by the 
Theravadins. There are also other attempts within the Buddhist tradition. 
Some avoided altogether the concept of vinnana —this is the case of the 
VatsTputriyas with their idea of the indefinable person ( pudgala) —while 
others, like the Yogacarins and their concept of substratum consciousness 
(alayavijhana ), made vijhana, not only the repository of one’s past actions 
but also of the whole phenomenal world. Despite these variations, however, 
the basic understanding behind this idea of repository remains nevertheless 
the same. Referring back to the soteriological context, this idea directly 
addresses the human problem: it is then because one has accumulated and 
reinforced certain dispositions and tendencies that one has such and such 
responses. And these tendencies have to be stored somewhere to produce 
their effects later; hence the importance of the idea of repository. 

In Buddhism, citta also seems to play this function of repository. Ac¬ 
cording to W. S. Karunaratna, who wrote an article on bodhicitta in the 
Encyclopedia of Buddhism, “As a psychic factor citta carries the traces of 
the experiences of the individual. Citta, therefore, may be viewed as the 
storehouse of each man’s psychic heritage transmitted through the cycle of 
birth and rebirth.” 27 As such, this term is more or less synonymous with 
manas (mind), but often used much like heart in English. 28 The word heart 
usually refers to the whole personality including its intellectual as well as 
its emotional functions or traits. It is also considered, as one’s innermost 
character, feelings, or inclinations. 29 

Citta by itself appears to have no moral connotation; it is rather the 
words it is associated with, as just mentioned, which denotes its quality. 
For example, we are told in the Bodhisattvapratimoksa that the Bodhisattvas 
do not have a despondent mind (lina-citta) 30 or, in the Ratnamegha Sutra, 
that he (the Bodhisattva) does not cause an angry thought (pratigha-citta) 
to arise. 31 These tendencies of the mind are not necessarily negative; they 
could be beneficial as well. An aspirant for enlightenment, for example, 
should have a mind desiring (abhilasita-citta) the practice of the Bod¬ 
hisattvas, 32 a mind eager (abhilasita-citta) [to respond] to all requests 33 or a 
mind that has no consideration (anapeksa-citta) for his own body. 34 Again, 
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citta seems to refer to a state of mind that has such and such qualities, one 
of which could be the tendency to desire or even to abandon as in “on 
account of the force or impulse of a mind [inclined] towards renunciation 
(tyaga-citta), there is abandonment of all possessions.” 35 

Coming back to the analysis of citta in the context of the discussion of 
bodhicitta, it appears that these two semantic applications, namely mental 
activity and repository, have not really been taken into consideration. When 
trying to decide whether citta is either cognitive or conative, one has as¬ 
sumed that it refers exclusively to a mental activity. One has failed to 
notice that this term has, so to speak, an active connotation as well as a 
passive one. For the sake of clarity let us take, for example, the Sanskrit 
word samskara. 

According to Ross Reat, this word, as used in Buddhist psychology, 
represents a concept unfamiliar to the Western mind. 36 In this regard, it is 
said in the Pali-English dictionary, that it is “one of the most difficult 
terms in Buddhist metaphysics, in which the blending of the subjective- 
objective view of the world and of happening, peculiar to the East, is so 
complete, that it is almost impossible for Occidental terminology to get at 
the root of its meaning in a translation.” 37 It has been difficult to translate 
into European languages because its semantic applications cover ideas 
that are normally considered distinct in Western thinking. On the one 
hand, samskara is characterized by the tendency to accumulate or to build 
up. This is what may constitute memory. Like memory, its function is to 
store elements of past experiences. On the other hand, samskara accounts 
for the basic mechanism of karma, that is, the actions of the mind, speech, 
and body. As such, it could be translated as cetana (volition). The idea of 
volition, in most Western systems of thought, is usually understood as 
being quite different from the process of memorizing or that of the accu¬ 
mulation of habits. 

It is for this reason that I believe that citta refers to a state of mind that 
may respond in such and such a way depending on the situations. From this 
point of view, one may say that one has no control over citta as in “I have 
no control over my mind to make it give up”; 38 it dictates one’s behavior 
and makes one a passive subject. But when one considers the possibility 
that one of its qualities could be the desire for enlightenment, then the 
connotation of passiveness is no longer valid; it is somehow blended with 
a notion of activity. This idea should not be, despite its unfamiliarity, so 
difficult to understand. One is well familiar with the phenomenon of pro¬ 
crastination. From the point of view of motivation, one is waiting for the 
moment when the interest or the will to do what should be done arises. This 
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attitude is quite different from that where one forcibly goes against one’s 
emotions and mood to do what is to be done. 

While presenting D. T. Suzuki’s understanding of bodhicitta, I men¬ 
tioned that, according to this author, this concept should really be consid¬ 
ered the abbreviation of the expression anuttarayam samyaksambodhau 
cittam utpadam. Consequently, citta, in the compound bodhicitta, should be 
understood as citta-utpada which, according to him, refers explicitly to an 
act of will. There has been some debate in the Buddhist tradition over this 
interpretation of citta as citta-utpada and therefore, I would like to now 
consider its validity. 

ii. Citta-utpada (arising of the mind) 

Suzuki’s main contention concerning bodhicitta is that it should not, as 
mentioned earlier, be interpreted as a thought. To translate the phrase 
anuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittam utpadam by “to awaken the idea of 
enlightenment” would be, according to him, incorrect and misleading. To 
support his interpretation, Suzuki argues that anuttarayam samyaksarnbodhau 
cittam utpadam is equivalent to anuttararn samyaksambodhim akahksamana 
(longing for supreme enlightenment), or to anuttarayam samyaksambodhau 
pranidhanam parigrhya (cherishing an intense desire for supreme enlighten¬ 
ment). Both of these passages are taken from the Lotus Sutra. 39 He also 
quotes passages from the Gandavyuha where one finds expressions that 
convey the same idea: vipula-krpa-karana-manasa paryesase ‘nuttamam 
bodhim (raising a far-reaching compassion, you seek for supreme enlight¬ 
enment); or ye bodhiprathayante (those who desire enlightenment). 40 His 
most important argument is probably the idea that the phrase anuttarayam 
samyaksarnbodhau cittam utpadam, the abbreviated form of which being 
bodhicittotpada, is also equivalent to anuttarayam samyaksambodhau 
pranidadhanti . 41 

Pranidadhati should be given special consideration according to Suzuki. 
It means “to give one’s entire attention to something,” that is, “to resolve 
firmly to accomplish the work.” He further explains that, “the Bodhisattva’s 
Pranidhana is his intense determination to carry out his plan of universal 
salvation. Of course, it is necessary here to have an adequate knowledge 
of the work he intends to accomplish, but a Pranidhana is far more than this. 
Mere intellectuality has no backing of the willpower; mere idealism can 
never be an efficient executive agency.” He then concludes, “Cittotpada is 
a form of Pranidhana.” 42 That is why citta, that is, citta-utpada is not an 
“arising of a thought” but rather the “cherishing of a desire.” Consequently, 
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“Cittotpada is a volitional movement definitely made towards the realiza¬ 
tion of enlightenment.” 43 

This interpretation of citta-utpada seems to be well supported in San¬ 
skrit literature. According to the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary, it is 
rendered as production of intention or resolution as in antasa ekacittotpad- 
enapy anumoditam idam sutram (by even so much as a single deliberate 
mental act this sutra has been approved), 44 or sobhanas te citta-utpadah (an 
excellent resolution of yours or a fine idea). 45 In Pali, this expression is also 
translated as “intention” or “desire” as in theyya cittam uppadesi (he had 
the intention to steal). 46 In the context of the Mahayana literature, it has 
been pointed out that “most of the philosophers who accept the definition 
of bodhicitta as one leaning towards aspiration, wish and devotion, prefer 
to use the term cittotpada instead of bodhicitta .” 47 In particular, this is the 
case of the Buddhist philosophers such as Asanga. Indeed, according to 
Tsong-kha-pa, a Tibetan scholar of the fourteenth century (ca. 1357-1419), 
Asanga claimed in his Bodhisattvabhumi that cittotpada has to be under¬ 
stood as an aspiration (pranidhi/smon lam). In support of his affirmation he 
says that the Bodhisattva’s best aspiration is the citta-utpada , 48 

Contrary to Asanga and Suzuki, Arya Vimuktisena, a Buddhist scholar 
of the eighth century, considers it as being composed of two different words 
that ought to be interpreted literally. For him, utpada means “production” 
and it refers to the bringing into existence of a consciousness ( citta ) com¬ 
posed of, or supported by, in the case of bodhicitta, wholesome phenomena. 
In other words, utpada identifies a result, something that has been brought 
into being, and as such, it could be used independently to express the 
production or the bringing into function of any kind of mental activity. For 
example, it is used to express feelings as in asmin putre ‘tiriktataram prema- 
utpadayami (I feel excessive affection for this son), 49 or as in sprham 
utpadayanti (they cause arrogance to arise). 50 It could also refer to the 
process of thinking as in punaraparam bodhisattvah sarvadharmesu parakTya- 
samjnam utpadayati (Again, the Bodhisattva, in relation to all things, thinks 
that this belongs to others). 51 The point of this discussion is to say that the 
use of utpada is not to be necessarily understood metaphorically to desig¬ 
nate an act of will but that it could be looked upon as description of a 
mental process that is the production of a mental state. 

While discussing the meaning of citta-utpada, Suzuki explicitly said 
that it is to be considered as a form of pranidhana. By the same token, 
bodhicitta, being its synonym, has to be interpreted as a commitment or as 
a strong resolution. The problem with this view is that pranidhana is in fact 
only one aspect of bodhicitta. Indeed, the Mahayana tradition advocates the 
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idea of a twofold division of bodhicitta. According to the Bhavanakrama of 
Kamalasila, the Siksasamuccaya, and the Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva, 
there are two types of bodhicitta. The first type is called bodhipranidhicitta 
and can be translated as “the resolution to attain Bodhi” and the second, 
bodhiprasthanacitta, as “progression toward the attainment of Bodhi.” From 
the point of view of an understanding of bodhicitta as commitment, this 
twofold division has been interpreted in the following manner: the 
Bodhisattva must first resolve to become awakened then implement his 
resolve. In the light of what has been suggested in the analysis of citta and 
citta-utpada, I am of the opinion that it could be interpreted otherwise. This 
is what I would like to consider next. 

iii. The two types of bodhicitta 

The first reference to this twofold division of bodhicitta seems to have been 
in the Gandavyuha, a Mahayana text that precedes the works of Kamalasila 
and Santideva. In this text, we are told that it is very difficult to find in the 
world beings who have made the resolve for supreme enlightenment; and 
those who are proceeding toward it are even more rare to come by. 52 For 
the purpose of the present discussion, let us look at what Santideva is telling 
us about the two types of bodhicitta. In chapter 1 of his Bodhicaryavatara, 
he says, “Then, in short, one should know that bodhicitta is two-fold: the 
mind having made a resolve for bodhi and the actual proceeding towards 
bodhi.” 53 This division of bodhicitta is made more explicit with a simple 
analogy, “Just as a difference is perceived between the one who desires to 
go and the one who is going, so a difference between both [types of 
bodhicitta] is acknowledged by the wise men.” 54 

As just mentioned, one way of interpreting this division of bodhicitta is 
to say that first there is a wish for enlightenment, then the making of efforts 
for its implementation. From the point of view of ordinary experience, this 
is common sense, but from the perspective of spiritual endeavor, this situation 
is a little bit odd. Why would someone, for example, put a lot of energy in 
strengthening his desire and commitment, then fall short of implementing it? 
Such a person is comparable to a racing car spinning its tires to increase 
adherence to the road and which, with all the fuel consumption it requires and 
the noise and smoke it causes, never crosses the starting line. Either this 
person is not serious in his decision or is dishonest. This is how one would 
judge a person who says “I am going to that place,” but never goes. 

There are therefore a few problems with this interpretation of this 
division of bodhicitta. First of all, it diminishes the value of the first type 
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of bodhicitta. As Parmananda Sharma, a translator of the Bodhicaryavatara, 
says, commenting on this last verse, “the secret of the attainment of bodhi 
is the practice aspect and not merely a pious wish.” 55 What Sharma implies 
is that a pious wish achieves practically nothing; this is, however, contrary 
to what the Mahayana scriptures are telling us. In the Maitreyavimoksa, for 
example, it is said that “even when broken the diamond-gem is distin¬ 
guished above all others and is superior to a golden ornament, and as such, 
does not lose the name of diamond-gem; it averts all poverty. So also the 
diamond of the production of the thought of perfect enlightenment, even 
though divorced from good intention and conduct, is superior to the gold 
ornament of the virtues of mere sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, and does 
not lose the name of thought of enlightenment.” 56 Concerning this view, 
Santideva adds, “even without practice the thought of enlightenment is to 
be recognized as a helpful thing.” 57 

The interpretation suggested by Sharma also assumes the idea that a 
thought, if not carried out, has no spiritual value. Still commenting on the 
passage just quoted from the Bodhicaryavatara, he says that “he who thinks, 
stays; he who ventures, reaches.” 58 Suzuki seems to argue along the same 
lines when he says, ‘“To conceive an idea’ or ‘to awaken a thought’ is one 
thing, and to carry it out in action is quite another, especially when it is 
carried out with intensity and fervency.” 59 In a way, the present problem 
concerning this interpretation of this division of bodhicitta is directly related 
to its underlying philosophical presuppositions: an intention must be sup¬ 
ported by some sort of commitment to be effective. Again, there are pas¬ 
sages in the Mahayana literature that seem to suggest another view on the 
significance of thoughts in the process of spiritual development. 

In the Saddharmapundanka, it is said, “The wise man must always be 
thinking: ‘May I and all other beings become a Buddha!’ This is for me the 
means to attain all happiness.” 60 The most explicit examples confirming the 
spiritual importance of just having a thought are probably related to the 
recollection of the Buddhas and of their qualities. In the DharmasahgTti 
Sutra, it is mentioned that “Thus he calls them [the Blessed Buddhas] to 
mind; and thus having called them to mind he remains established in his 
“vision” of them in order to develop their virtues. This is what is meant by 
calling the Buddhas to mind.” 61 In fact, this practice of recollecting the 
Buddhas and their qualities (buddha-anusmrti) is one important spiritual 
approach developed by the Buddhists. I would like to deal with it in more 
detail later. For the moment, I just want to challenge the idea that a thought 
alone has no spiritual value, as assumed or implied by this interpretation of 
this division of bodhicitta. 
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There is probably a second problem concerning this interpretation that 
is worth noting. This interpretation presupposes two decisions: the first is to 
attain enlightenment and the second is to actually move toward it. Such a 
distinction is possible if one views the first decision, granted that it is done 
in good faith, as a kind of ritual that has lost, in the course of time, its 
spiritual significance and the second, as the expression of a true wishful 
attitude. According to the Mahayana tradition, a Bodhisattva is called upon 
taking a series of vows and making a few commitments in front of a suit¬ 
able master and the community he is about to join. There is an elaborate 
ceremony surrounding this event whose climax is, according to Atisa, for 
the aspirant to repeat three times the following vow: “May all the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas abiding in the ten directions deign to take notice of me! 
May the master deign to take notice of me! I, named so-and-so, . . . generate 
a thought towards supreme, right and full great awakening.” 62 It is usually 
taken for granted that such a vow is a sufficient condition to engage into 
the practice of the Bodhisattva unless, as observed by Sangharakshita, 
this ritual of the arising of bodhicitta assumed only a social meaning. In 
such a case, one has to renew one’s commitment, usually at a personal 
level. As mentioned before, it is possible that a Bodhisattva relaxes his 
commitment at some point in his career—that is why he may sometimes 
have to be reminded about his vow—but I do not believe that the reason 
for advocating a twofold division of bodhicitta was meant to draw one’s 
attention to this type of situation. As far as I know, these two ideas are 
never presented or discussed together in the Mahayana literature. It is 
also probably anachronistic to see in the treatment of this division of 
bodhicitta a discussion related to the degeneration of the ritual surround¬ 
ing the arising of bodhicitta. 

This interpretation of this division of bodhicitta rests on the under¬ 
standing of the words pranidhi and prasthana. Pranidhi has been rightly 
rendered by “desire” or “resolution.” In this regard, one may recall the 
following passage from the Siksasamuccaya, “It is my resolution to save 
all creatures.” 63 What I would like to discuss here is not the meaning 
of this word proper, but rather the significance of the fact that it is 
combined with citta. Earlier in this chapter, while discussing the simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of citta and abhilasa in the compound bodhi-abhilasa- 
citta, I maintained that the compound abhilasa-citta could be viewed as 
a upamana-purvapada-karmadharaya where abhilasa denotes a quality 
or characteristic of citta. I am of the opinion that this reasoning also 
applies to the expression bodhipranidhicittam. Indeed, Prajnakaramati, 
in his commentary of the verse introducing this division of bodhicitta , 
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says, “The mind which arises ( utpanna ) on account of entreaty that is the 
resolution-mind.” 64 Again, the use of utpanna seems to point out the fact 
that the mind described is a state of mind. Another passage, this time from 
the Siksasamuccaya, seems to confirm the same idea: “They [the 
Bodhisattvas] emit the Ray Incombustible. By this, vicious persons incited 
become established in purity of conduct, and they conceive the thought 
‘May I become a Buddha.’ In the skillful and purified path of action, they 
undertake good conduct by solemn vow, which awakens the minds of 
many persons: thus the Ray Incombustible is accomplished.” 65 Regardless 
of the circumstances of its arising, the resolution-mind is a state of mind 
that is characterized by the ability to express the vow or the intention to 
become a Buddha. Consequently, it appears that not all states of mind are 
conducive to expressing this wish. 66 Although this state of mind does not 
yet proceed toward enlightenment—in this regard, Prajnakaramati says 
that it is “devoid of the practice of the Perfections beginning with giv¬ 
ing” 67 —it has nevertheless beneficial spiritual consequences. The arising 
of this state of mind could be compared to an experience of conversion or 
“a call of God.” As will be discussed later, this experience could be 
provoked by one’s own decision as well as by someone else thus being 
also gratuitous. In this regard, one might quote the Bodhicaryavatara , 
“Just as lightning produces a momentary illumination during a dark night, 
so also sometimes people may have a brief thought for what is beneficial 
through the power of the Buddhas.” 68 Again, despite its spiritual signifi¬ 
cance, this event is not yet enlightenment: another spiritual event has to 
occur and 1 believe that it is what is implied or referred to by bodhipra- 
sthanam. 

In the previous discussion, prasthana has been rendered by progression 
toward or proceeding. These translations are supported by the lexicogra¬ 
phers such as Apte who gives (1) going or setting forth, departing, moving, 
or walking; (2) coming to; (3) sending away or despatching, and (4) pro¬ 
ceeding or marching. 69 This word comes from the root pra+^stha that gives 
the verbs prasthTyate (lA) and prasthapayate (10A). These verbs mean 
respectively (1) to set out or depart; (2) to advance or march toward; (3) to 
walk or move; and (4) to send away, dismiss, or despatch. 70 In this circum¬ 
stance, the idea of movement is not to be denied. But what exactly is the 
nature of this movement? 

In addition to the idea of moving forward, prasthTyate also assumes a 
connotation of being stationary. Indeed, it is translated as “to stand firmly 
and to be established.” 71 It might therefore be plausible to interpret prasthana 
as a basis or perhaps as a point of departure. Moreover, it might be possible 
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to relate this term to the word upasthanam that is used in the expression 
smrti-upasthana (establishing of mindfulness), a meditative practice com¬ 
mon to both Mahayana and early Buddhism. In this context, upasthanam 
has been interpreted as “foundation” 72 or “establishment.” 73 According 
to Apte, this word usually means (1) presence, proximity, or nearness; 

(2) approaching, coming, appearance, or coming into the presence of; 

(3) worshiping; (4) attending to or guarding; (5) an abode; and (6) a 
sanctuary or a sacred place. 74 In some way, upasthanam could be seen 
as a kind of refuge in which the main happening is watching or guard¬ 
ing. According to R. M. L. Gethin, who made a significant contribution 
to the study of the bodhi-pakkhTya dhamma (the factors of enlighten¬ 
ment), “the satipatthanas (Pali translation of smrti-upasthana ) always 
constitute the bhikkhu's refuge—they guard and protect him.” 75 It is 
exactly this idea of refuge that leads to a more in-depth understanding 
of the second aspect of bodhicitta. Indeed, this image of refuge is not 
foreign to bodhicitta in general. For example, Vasubandhu, in his 
Bodhicittotpadasastra, compares the production of bodhicitta to the earth 
that provides shelter to all creatures irrespective of their nature. So also 
bodhicitta provides refuge to all beings. 76 

I am aware of the fact that it may be difficult to establish the link 
between prasthana and upasthana from the historical and philological point 
of view. In this regard, Har Dayal said that “Buddhist Sanskrit smrty- 
upasthana is a wrong back-formation 77 and for this reason “the Mahayanists 
have interpreted it, not as prasthana, but as upasthana, and they have reck¬ 
lessly changed the sense in order to get an intelligible Sanskrit word” 78 His 
position has been refuted by Gethin, thus confirming the validity of 
upasthana. 79 Apart from these remarks, I have not come across any discus¬ 
sion of this matter. Therefore, as just hinted, it is rather from the perspec¬ 
tive of the spiritual context that I assume a connection between these two 
terms. For this reason, I believe that a closer look at the semantic implica¬ 
tions of upasthana might give us some clues about what is going on when 
someone is “proceeding” toward enlightenment. 

According to Buddhaghosa, in the Satipatthana-samyutta, one basic use 
of satipatthana is that it is the field or pasture of mindfulness ( sati-gocara ) 
like a resting place for elephants and horses. 80 There is a second use of 
satipatthana, which is significant for our understanding of the second aspect 
of bodhicitta. Again, Buddhaghosa says that it also means “a standing forth” 
(patitthati ), “a coming forth and leaping forward it proceeds.” 81 What is 
interesting to notice in these two ways of understanding satipatthana is first 
of all the use of patitthati (in Sanskrit pratitisthati) which means both to rest 
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and to stand forth and secondly, the tendency to relate this verb to patthana. 
According to Gethin, there seems to be some amount of play with 
satipatthana and it “should be regarded as arising directly out of an 
ambiguity inherent in Middle Indo-Aryan satipatthana .” 82 If one were to 
argue in favor of a connection between prasthana and upasthana from the 
historical and philological point of view, I believe that this is the closest 
one can get in terms of proof. But, as mentioned earlier, it is from the 
perspective of the spiritual context that such a connection could be more 
convincingly established. 

The explanation given by Buddhaghosa for satipatthana seems to sug¬ 
gest, as mentioned earlier, the idea of refuge but also of growth. This 
second idea is also related to bodhicitta. For example, in the Gandavyuha, 
it is said that “ bodhicitta , noble son, is the seed of all qualities of the 
Buddhas; it is the field for growing all the white qualities of all the world; 
it is the earth which is the refuge of all the world.” 83 It also appears that this 
growth occurs by the simple fact of being there and not by doing specific 
actions. This is, I believe, the most relevant aspect of the bodhiprasthanacitta: 
a place where one should be so that transformation occurs. At this stage, an 
act of will or a commitment, as mentioned earlier, does not have any role 
to play; as a matter of fact, it might be counterproductive because it rein¬ 
forces the distinction between subject and object. In a way, the idea that 
citta is a state of mind, where something is happening, avoids the pitfall of 
dualism. What is happening at this stage is the subject matter of the next 
section. 


iv. The ethical aspect of bodhicitta 

In chapter 1, I mentioned that bodhicitta, in addition to its metaphysical 
connotations, also had an ethical aspect. This means that, for example, the 
efforts given to help all sentient beings are not the product of a desire but 
rather the result of having reached a certain spiritual stage. What this means 
for someone to have reached such a stage is described by the following 
passage of the Bodhicaryavatara: 

May I become the protector of those without protection, the guide 
for those on the path, the boat, the bridge and the causeway for those 
wishing to go to the other shore. 

May I become a lamp for those desiring a lamp, a bed for those 
desiring a bed, a slave for all beings desiring a slave. 
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May I become the wish-fulfilling gem, the miracle urn, a success¬ 
ful mantra, a universal remedy, the wish-fulfilling tree and the wish- 
fulfilling cow for all beings. 84 

These verses, and many others, describe what it means to be an accom¬ 
plished Bodhisattva: a person who is, in all aspects of the spiritual as well 
as material life, of benefit for all sentient beings. There is another impor¬ 
tant idea related to the ethical aspect of bodhicitta. Because of its radical 
implications it may be viewed as a metaphor, but, giving this understanding 
of the spiritual path, that is, the passage from one state of mind to another 
( citta-utpada ), I believe that it could be taken literally. This idea is that of 
the Bodhisattva’s self-sacrifice. 

In addition to the well-known birth-stories (Jataka ) of the Buddha in 
which the latter sacrifices his body to feed some beings in need such as 
the female tiger and her offspring, there are many passages in the 
Mahayana literature related to the spiritual practice of the Bodhisattvas 
that mention this idea. In the Aksayamati sutra, for example, we are told 
by a Bodhisattva the following, “I must wear out even this body of mine 
for the benefits of all sentient beings. And as these four great elements, 
that is, earth, air, fire and water, go to the varied enjoyment of beings 
through many directions and turnings, supports, appliances and uses: so I 
purpose to make this body of mine, itself an aggregation of the four great 
elements, fit for the enjoyment of all beings through the many directions 
and other means.” 85 And in the Vajradhvaja sutra, it is said, “So indeed 
the Bodhisattva, giving himself amongst all sentient beings, by aiding all 
roots of happiness, regarding all creatures in their roots of happiness, 
offering himself as a lamp amongst all creatures. . . ,” 86 What transpires 
from such passages is not the idea of strong will or intense motivation on 
the part of the Bodhisattva, but rather, an attitude of readiness. This readi¬ 
ness does not seem to be the result of an active effort of renunciation 
similar to that given by a smoker trying to stop smoking, but, on the 
contrary, it appears to be a natural disposition of the mind. It is something 
that is or ought to be done quite effortlessly. In the Narayana-pariprccha, 
for example, it is said that 

one must not hold to anything of which one will have no thought 
of renouncing, no understanding of renouncing; no such acquisition is 
to be acquired as to which he [the Bodhisattva] would have not the 
heart to let go. He must not take articles of which there arises in him, 
when asked by beggars, the thought of possession. Nor must he hold 
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to kingdom, enjoyments, treasure,... or anything whatever which 
would make the Bodhisattva unready to give it up. 87 

The idea of readiness is further emphasized by the fact that it is not 
the Bodhisattva who initiates the action of giving but rather those who are 
in need. In the text just mentioned, one is told, for instance, “I [the 
Bodhisattva] will give hand, foot, eye, flesh, blood, marrow, limbs great 
and small—my head itself to those who ask for them” 88 or “Whoever 
wants them [various possessions], I will give them to him for his ben¬ 
efit,” 89 and finally, “Let all sentient beings take them [parts of my body] 
as they require them, a hand, for such who needs it, or a foot, for such 
who needs it.” 90 

Given these examples, I am of the opinion that it would be wrong 
again to interpret the generous attitude of the Bodhisattva on account of 
his willpower or even his commitment to the final goal. Instead, his 
readiness to give up parts of his body for the sake of others could be 
explained by the fact that he or she has attained a state of mind charac¬ 
terized by the absence of a lack of motivation. At first sight, this might 
be viewed as a twisted way of describing the behavior of the Bodhisattva, 
but it makes sense when considering that, at this stage, there is also the 
absence of fear. 

The presence of fear is probably the most important inhibiting factor 
for those who are reluctant to give up any of their possessions. Indeed, in 
the Bodhicaryavatara, one is reminded that the prospect of loosing one’s 
possessions is the cause of fear and consequently, of suffering, 

“I am rich, honored and desired by many,” a person boasting thus 
is overcome by fear when confronted with death. 

Whenever the mind deluded by pleasure gets attached, it faces a 
thousand-fold suffering which it has caused. 

That is why the sage ought not to desire because from desire fear is 
produced; this desire goes away by itself when faced with a steady mind. 91 

In this circumstance, fear and attachment are closely interdependent and 
the absence of one inevitably leads to the nonoccurrence of the other. In 
other words, fear is a sign of attachment. For this reason, the Bodhisattva, 
by producing a mind free from distress directed toward fearlessness, will be 
in a position to sacrifice parts of his body and even himself to those who 
ask for them or for him. 92 
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If fear is a sign of attachment, then the state of fearlessness is an 
important characteristic of spiritual achievement. For this reason, it is some¬ 
thing that is eagerly sought. 

Having transgressed your word and because now I see fear, I 
seek your [the Bodhisattva Vajrapani] refuge, do take away this fear 
immediately from me who is afraid. 93 

Who would grant me fearlessness and how will I escape from it, 
certainly I will cease to be, how can my mind be well-established? 94 

The last verse is not devoid of interest because susthita has also been 
translated as “peace of mind,” 95 “composed mind,” 96 or even as “esprit 
joyeux.” 97 The significance of this point is that the state of fearlessness, 
which makes it possible for the Bodhisattva to have the self-sacrificing 
attitude, is also characterized by feelings of contentment and joy. Indeed, 
Santideva is quite clear on this point. 

The Bodhisattva, sacrificing his own body, offering his blood to 
those begging for it, he whose bodhicitta is delighting ( praharsita- 
bodhicittah), desiring to follow the path of the Bodhisattva, not casting 
away a thought that was made clear to him, ready and eager for all 
who are begging, not hated by any one who receives, practicing the 
path of renunciation of all the Bodhisattvas, not regarding his own 
body because of unconquerable joy and contentment, offering the 
blood from his own body, devoted to the Mahayana path as the abode 
of knowledge, with mind unspoiled in the Mahayana path, agreeable, 
pleased, delighted, joyful, friendly, happy, contented, and becoming 
joyful, pleased, and content, sacrificing the very marrow from his 
body for those begging for it. 98 

The fact that feelings of joy and contentment are related to the self-sacrificing 
attitude of the Bodhisattva is, in my opinion, another argument in favor of 
the idea that his behavior is possible because he attained a state of mind 
where the absence of a lack of motivation is one of its main characteristics 
and not, as assumed from the perspective of a soteriological context giving 
emphasis on spiritual commitment, a product of strong will. This latter men¬ 
tal activity is never done without stress, as described by Suzuki in his inter¬ 
pretation of the antecedents to the Satori experience, and for that reason, I 
believe that it is incompatible with feelings of contentment and joy. 
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To sum up the present section, I argued that the concept of bodhicitta, 
in addition to its metaphysical connotations, is also related to realities or 
phenomena pertaining to the behavior of the Bodhisattva, that is, to his 
ethics or rules of conduct. And for that reason, I am of the opinion that one 
has to reject any soteriological context defining bodhicitta as motivational, 
as advocated by D. T. Suzuki. In this regard, I would like to present one last 
passage taken from the Maitreyavimoksa. “Just as, sir, the great Naga kings 
with the magic jewels in their royal tiaras did not fear the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach, so also the Bodhisattvas, with those magic jewels which is the 
thought of enlightenment [bodhicitta] and great compassion, fastened in 
their royal tiaras, do not fear the hostile approach of misery and unhappi¬ 
ness.” 99 It goes without saying that an interpretation of this concept as 
exclusively metaphysical is also to be rejected. Despite the fact I criticized 
Suzuki’s understanding of bodhicitta, I am not going as far as Sangharakshita 
who argues that, as a Cosmic Going for Refuge, it requires no involvement 
on the part of the aspirant to enlightenment. I believe that bodhicitta plays 
an important function in his practice; what remains then to be determined 
is this function and consequently, the nature of his involvement. 

3. Conclusion 

The purpose of the present chapter was to discuss bodhicitta as an act of 
will or commitment. It also discussed the validity of assimilating citta to the 
notion of desire instead of thought. The basic problem with this view is that 
it reinforces the distinction between subject and object. The way to avoid 
this problem is, I believe, to argue that citta is a state of mind where the 
desire for awakening is one of its qualities or characteristics. This means 
that, for one to be able to express the vow to become a Buddha, it also 
requires a certain degree of mental transformation or a type of conversion 
involving a spiritual experience. This is supported by the fact that one refers 
most of the times to the experience of bodhicitta as the “arising of bodhicitta.” 
The expression arising is not to be taken as a simple metaphor for express¬ 
ing the idea of desire or intention, but rather, it is to be understood quite 
literally, that is, to mean that something arises or is produced. This model 
for explaining mental activity is not devoid of precedents; it confirms the 
basic Buddhist understanding of causation that is found in the doctrine of 
dependent origination ( pratityasamutpada ). Applied to citta, it means that, 
when certain elements are present, a certain state of mind arises. When 
they are absent, it does not. In a way, citta is like a living being: it has to 
be fed to be maintained or it could be starved to death. 
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Earlier in this chapter, I mentioned the fact that upasthanam could be 
seen as a kind of refuge in which the main happening is watching or guard¬ 
ing. Taking into consideration the suggested understanding of bodhipra- 
sthanacitta, it means that this state of mind, where skillful things are 
happening, has to be maintained and guarded against what might disrupt it. 
What is the nature of this activity? Is it an exercise of concentration with 
the purpose of inhibiting all mental activity? The Buddhist literature offers 
many reasons that could lead one to such an interpretation as a way to 
understand the concept of bodhicitta. This will be the topic of the following 
chapter. 
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Bodhicitta as an object of concentration 


I n the preceding chapter, I challenged the attempt to assimilate bodhicitta , 
often rendered as a “desire of enlightenment,” to an act of will and, by 
extension, to a commitment. The purpose was not to negate the impor¬ 
tance of these ideas for the attainment of enlightenment, but rather to situ¬ 
ate them in their proper perspective. For this I had to introduce the idea that 
Indian philosophical and religious concepts constitute a blending of passive 
and active characteristics. These passive characteristics were more or less 
related to the phenomena of memory and accumulation of habits or latent 
mental tendencies. The active characteristics, on the other hand, accounted 
for mental activity in all its forms, that is, perception, reflection, imagina¬ 
tion, and volition, in other words, the mental tendencies in action. Conse¬ 
quently, the desire for enlightenment should not be viewed as a pure act of 
volition in which there is a subject reaching out for an object, but rather, as 
the product of having reached a particular state of mind where the occur¬ 
rence of this desire is possible. 1 Moreover, I argued that not only the desire 
for enlightenment but also the actual progression toward it depends on 
having undergone a change of state of mind. Perhaps, the praising of a 
human rebirth as opposed to being born as an animal or a hungry ghost, is 
metaphorically describing the importance of having attained certain states 
of mind to progress spiritually. 

In chapter 2, I also said, while discussing the significance of bodhi- 
prasthanacitta, that the progression toward enlightenment was character¬ 
ized by an activity that could be described as watching or guarding. The 
exact nature of this activity, however, remains unclear. Is it, for example, 
an attempt to pay attention to things as they actually are, or is it rather the 
fixing of attention onto an object of the mind? In the first case, a cognitive 
experience is sought for whereas in the second, one is aiming and striving 
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exclusively at an experience of complete cessation of mental activity or of 
a perfect peace of mind. 

These two alternatives seem to reveal a major difference of perspec¬ 
tive at the level of the soteriological context. As Paul J. Griffiths pointed 
out, “there appears to be some tension between a view which regards dis¬ 
passionate knowledge of the way things are as a sine qua non and constitu¬ 
ent factor of enlightenment, and a view which sees complete unconsciousness, 
the cessation of all mental functions, as essential to, or even identical with, 
enlightenment.” 2 Griffiths called these two approaches to enlightenment 
respectively the analytic and the enstatic approach. 3 According to him, the 
first approach corresponds to the practice of cultivation of insight ( vipassana- 
bhavana) and the second, to the cultivation of tranquillity ( samatha-bhavana ). 
As he further explains, the practice of cultivation of insight “is concerned 
with repeated meditations upon standard items of Buddhist doctrine—the 
four truths, the 12-fold chain of dependent origination and so forth—until 
these are completely internalized by practitioners and their cognitive and 
perceptual systems operate only in terms of them.” The cultivation of tran¬ 
quillity, on the other hand, is “designed to reduce the contents of conscious¬ 
ness, to focus awareness upon a single point and ultimately to bring all 
mental activity to a halt.” 4 

According to the Hindu Yoga system of thought, a system also aiming 
at the cessation of mental activity ( cittavrtti-nirodha ), this single point upon 
which one’s attention is focused need not necessarily be a physical object 
like the tip of the nose or the rhythm of the breath; on the contrary, it could 
also be something quite abstract like the ideas of friendliness, compassion, 
and complacency. 5 In fact, it appears that, from the perspective of this 
spiritual approach, any idea, concept, piece of knowledge, or belief could 
be used for the purpose of calming the mind. Even doctrines that are pivotal 
to a particular tradition could be used for that purpose. In the case of the 
Buddhist Madhyamaka tradition, for example, it might be legitimate to 
interpret its key doctrine of dependent origination ( pratityasamutpada ) in 
such a way. Referring to the introductory verses of Nagarjuna’s Mulama- 
dhyamakakarika, it is said that “I salute him, the Enlightened One, the best 
of speakers, who preached the non-ceasing, non-arising, non-annihilating, 
non-permanent, non-identical, non-different, non-appearing, non-disappearing 
co-dependent origination ( pratityasamutpada ) which is the cessation of dis¬ 
cursive thought ( prapanca-upasamam ) and which is auspicious.” 6 In fact, 
given the parameters of this soteriological context, the whole endeavor of 
a thinker may be interpreted as a way of bringing mental activity to a 
complete standstill. 
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The question I would like to address at this point is whether bodhicitta, 
in the context of the Buddhist literature dealing with the path of the 
Bodhisattva, including the Bodhicaryavatara, is used as a means of reduc¬ 
ing all mental activity in order to subdue the mind and eventually to attain 
a state of perfect peace of mind. In other words, similar to the idea of the 
stick used to stir up a fire which, by the same process, consumes itself, it 
could therefore be argued that bodhicitta, defined as the desire for enlight¬ 
enment for the sake of all beings, is used as a means of bringing the mind 
to a complete state of desirelessness. In this circumstance, this desire to act 
for the benefit of all beings is not to be considered as a genuine altruistic 
attitude, but rather as a skillful means ( upaya ) designed to lead one to the 
final goal or to the various stages of the spiritual path. There are a few 
clues in this literature that may lead one to such an interpretation. This is 
what I intend to consider in the next section. 

1. Arguments in favor of bodhicitta 
as an object of concentration 

The first clue or argument has to do with the terminology used in relation 
with bodhicitta. As will be shown later, this terminology is not without 
ambiguities. The soteriological context just presented could, however, pro¬ 
vide a way to harmonize these ambiguities. 


i. Derivatives of the Sanskrit verbal roots 'Jgrah (to take) and 
jdhr (to hold) 

In the Sagaramati, one is told that the repelling of a mind perverted toward 
worldly objects, concentration, restraint, entire quietude, and discipline are 
called grasping the good law ( sad-dharma-parigrahah). 1 What is of interest 
here is the importance if not the predominance of the activity described by 
parigrahah. In the srlmalasimhanada sutra, one reads: “All the aspirations 
of the Bodhisattvas, countless as the sand of the Ganges, are included and 
comprehended in one great aspiration—namely, the grasping ( parigrahah ) 
of dharma. This, then, is the great object.” 8 A second point to notice is its 
value for spiritual growth and achievement. In the sutra just mentioned, it 
is also said that “just as, Lady, a small blow inflicted on a mighty man, if 
it is in a vital part, is painful and harmful, so the grasping ( parigrahah ) of 
dharma, even though it is feeble, causes pain, sorrow, and lamentation to 
Mara, the Evil One. I cannot regard any other good act so effective against 
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Mara as grasping ( parigrahah ) of dharma, be it so little.” 9 One can read 
further: “Just as Sumeru, the King of Mountains, shines forth supreme in 
loftiness and extent, surpassing all mountains, so when a follower of the 
Mahayana, having no regards for life and limbs, with a non-grasping mind 
grasps the dharma ( sad-dharma-parigrahah ), this action outweighs all the 
good principles of the Mahayanists who are careful for their life and limbs, 
and have newly set forth on the new [Mahayana] path.” 10 Judging from the 
last passage, saddharma-parigrahah clearly involves some kind of event of 
spiritual significance because of, among other things, the absence of fear 
for self-sacrifice. 

When parigrahah is compounded with bodhicitta, the activity it de¬ 
scribes also seems to refer to something of spiritual importance and value 
that occurs after reaching a certain state of mind. Indeed, chapter 3 of the 
Bodhicaryavatara, which described the characteristics of what it means to 
be an accomplished Bodhisattva, is entitled bodhicitta-parigrahah. More¬ 
over, in many passages of the Bodhicaryavatara, the beginning aspirant to 
enlightenment is enjoined to act in order to bring about these events of 
spiritual significance so that he or she may progress further on the path, and 
the expressions used to describe this act are often formulated in terms of 
another derivative of V grah. For example: 

Having taken this impure form, it [bodhicitta] transforms it into 
the priceless form of a Jina [an accomplished Bodhisattva]; it is like 
a gold-making elixir. So, hold fast ( sudrdham grhnata ) to what is 
called bodhicitta. 

It has been considered as having an immense value by those of 
immeasurable intellects and guides of this world. Oh you, you used to 
dwell in the foreign counties and cities which are the six destinies, 
hold fast ( sudrdham grhnata) to the jewel which is bodhicitta." 

Given these examples, 1 believe that one can say with confidence that the 
derivatives of Vgrah may be employed as technical terms describing some 
aspects of the spiritual experience of the Bodhisattva similar to the expres¬ 
sions issued from the prefix ut and from Vpad. Because of that, however, 
the exact meaning of these terms might be difficult to establish just on the 
basis of what the lexicographers are telling us. 

Indeed, according to Vaman Shivaran Apte, for example, grhnati could 
mean: (1) to seize, take, take or catch hold of, catch, or grasp; (2) to 
receive, take, or accept; (3) to apprehend, stop, or catch; (4) to affect or 
seize or possess (as a demon or spirit); (5) to assume or take; (6) to learn, 
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know, recognize, or understand; (7) to regard, consider, believe, or take for; 
(8) to catch or perceive (as by an organ of sense); (9) to master, grasp, or 
comprehend; (10) to wear or put on (clothes, etc.); (11) to conceive; and 
(12) to undertake, undergo, or begin. 12 More specifically, parigrahah means, 
among other things: (1) seizing, holding, taking, grasping, or taking or en¬ 
tertaining a doubt; (2) surrounding or enclosing; (3) putting on or wrapping 
round (as a dress); (4) assuming or taking; (5) receiving, taking, or accept¬ 
ing; (6) grace or favor; (7) comprehending or understanding; (8) undertak¬ 
ing or performing; and (9) subjugating. 13 

It may be remarked that, when the derivatives of y/grah have a physical 
object as in the phrase asucipratimam imam grhitva, in which case grhitva 
is glossed as adaya (having taken this impure form, i.e., the body), there is 
no ambiguity as to their meaning. On the other hand, however, when their 
objects are abstract concepts such as bodhicitta , as in the phrase sudrdham 
grhnata bodhicittasamjham (hold fast to what is called bodhicitta ), or 
saddharma, as in evam mahavisayo saddharmaparigraha id (the accepting 
of dharma is thus our great object), one is not clear as to the exact signifi¬ 
cance or nature of the activity described by these derivatives. Let us look 
at other terms and expressions used in the same context to see if this 
situation can be clarified. 

Chapter 3 of Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya begins with the following 
verse: “In this regard, what is the protection of oneself? It is the avoidance 
of evil.” 14 This avoidance of evil is discussed in the Gaganagahjasutra by 
the Bodhisattvas who are diligent in preserving ( dharana ) the true dharma. 15 
In the text just mentioned, one is told that “at that evil time we will hold 
fast ( dharayisyama ) to the True dharma, sacrificing our body and life for 
the sake of sentient beings.” 16 

The noun dharana and the verb dharayisyama are both issued from 
1 Jdhr. According to Apte, it can mean: (1) to hold, bear, or carry; (2) to hold 
or bear up, maintain, support, or sustain; (3) to hold in one’s possession, 
possess, have, or keep; (4) to assume or take (as a form or disguise); (5) to 
wear or put on (clothes or ornaments); (6) to hold, in check, curb, restrain, 
stop, or detain; (7) to fix upon or direct toward; (8) to suffer or undergo; (9) 
to hold or contain; (10) to observe or practice; (11) to preserve or maintain; 
(12) to seize or lay hold of; (13) to hold out or on or endure; (14) to fix, 
place, or deposit; and (15) to intend in mind. 17 When it is used in association 
with terms referring to the mind such as manas, matih, cittam, and buddhih, 
it means to bend the mind to a thing, fix the mind upon, think of, or resolve 
upon. 18 Similarly, the neutral substantive dharanam is translated as: (1) 
holding, bearing, carrying, preserving, sustaining, protecting, having or 
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assuming; (2) observing or holding fast; (3) retaining in the memory; (4) 
maintaining a steady abstraction of the mind; (5) keeping or maintaining; 
and (6) restraining. 19 And, as a feminine noun, it means: (1) the act of 
holding, bearing, supporting, preserving, and so forth; (2) the faculty of 
retaining in the mind, a good or retentive memory; (3) memory in general; 
(4) a collected mind, the art of holding one’s breath suspended, or steady 
abstraction of the mind; (5) fortitude, firmness, or steadiness; (6) a fixed 
precept or injunction, a settled rule, or conclusion; (7) understanding or 
intellect; and (8) conviction or abstraction. 20 

Again, it is to be noticed that these translations, as was the case with 
the derivatives of V grah , manifest a blending of passive and active charac¬ 
teristics. Consequently, the spiritual activity referred to by these may de¬ 
scribe either an active event where a subject is holding firm to an object of 
the mind or a passive happening in which a subject is established in some 
kind of knowledge. The point of this discussion, on the basis of the termi¬ 
nology used to describe the activity of watching and guarding alone, is that 
both interpretations can be supported. Even when looking at how 
Prajnakaramati glossed grhnTta : “when it is obtained, it does not go or move 
again. grhnTta [to be understood in the sense of] obtained. This rendering 
is according to the tradition,” 21 it is still difficult to decide since the idea of 
stability of the mind is common to both situations. Given this circumstance, 
it is, I believe, legitimate to argue that bodhicitta is an object of concentra¬ 
tion. It is therefore possible to reconcile these two alternatives by saying 
that, whatever knowledge is involved, it is for the sake of making the 
activity of concentration as intense as possible. This means that, in this 
practice, it is the activity of fixing that is dominant and consequently, the 
object being fixed upon is secondary. Later in the present chapter, I intend 
to analyze the implications of this view. For the moment, however, let us 
consider other arguments in favor of interpreting bodhicitta in tenns of an 
object of concentration. 


ii. The practice of meditation 

In chapter 1, while discussing the significance of the Bodhicaryavatara, I 
mentioned that according to the Tibetan Buddhists, there are two types of 
bodhicitta: the conventional bodhicitta and the ultimate bodhicitta. The 
conventional bodhicitta consisted essentially in various meditations used to 
develop compassion whereas the ultimate bodhicitta was the realization of 
emptiness. This practice of developing compassion was above all a way to 
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pacify the mind. As one Tibetan Buddhist teacher said, “At present our 
mind is unsettled and biased; instead of looking at all beings equally with 
an eye of compassion, we feel very partial towards some and very distant 
from, or even hostile towards, others. In such an unbalanced state it is very 
difficult to recognize all beings as our mothers so if our meditation is to be 
successful we must first try to remove our prejudices by cultivating an 
attitude of equanimity.” 22 It is assumed that this attitude of equanimity is 
synonymous to peace of mind since, by being impartial to all beings, one 
is not drawn into making distinctions between these beings. This peace of 
mind, still according to the Tibetans, should lead one to the final realization 
of bodhicitta, which is emptiness. In a way, the Tibetan Buddhists, by these 
two types of bodhicitta, have reconciled the two spiritual approaches dis¬ 
cussed earlier by Paul Griffiths. It would, however, exceed the scope of my 
research to evaluate the merits of this treatment of bodhicitta. The reason 
why I am referring to this practice of cultivating compassion, though, is to 
draw to one’s attention the fact that the content of the meditations need not 
be true, that is, something established on account of strict logic and hard 
facts. Indeed, this practice of cultivating compassion is based on the idea 
that each and every being, of the past, present, and future, has been at least 
once one’s own mother. This idea itself is based on the doctrine of rebirth, 
which is more a question of faith than the result of scientific evidence. But 
from the point of view of the result to achieve, this is of no consequence. 
In fact, everything is possible as attested by a Tibetan monk who said, upon 
being asked why it was possible for him to believe that the sun is going 
around the earth, “Despite the fact that the knowledge that the earth goes 
round the sun might be a scientific truth useful for the development of 
modern techniques, it was not useful for the inward belief, for the realiza¬ 
tion of the Ultimate Truth.” 23 

There are many passages in the Bodhicaryavatara, especially in chap¬ 
ter 8, which is devoted to the practice of meditation, which show this inter¬ 
action between ideas and stabilization of the mind. One such meditation, 
which has perhaps a lengthy history within the Buddhist tradition, has as its 
main theme the impurities of the body and its impermanence. Indeed 

It is no wonder that you do not realize the body of others to be 
excrement; but that you do not understand your own body to be ex¬ 
crement is amazing. 24 

This body of mine will become so putrid that even jackals will not 
be able to approach it because of its stench. 25 
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The principle underlying this kind of meditation is to create the mental 
conditions that would neutralize one’s tendency to be attached to one’s own 
body and to that of the others and consequently, to get rid of the fear issued 
from the worries concerning their fate. In a way, this kind of meditation is 
an exercise in mental creations. Many passages of the Bodhicaryavatara 
are the basis of mental pictures, almost comparable to mandalas that are 
visualized and internalized in the mind of the meditator. These images are 
like fruits containing a taste of the absolute peace. They are pressed by 
means of visualization and reflection to extract their juice. Once the juice 
is extracted and consumed, the skin of the fruit is thrown away. So much 
is the value of what has been used to create the mental picture. 

This principle of neutralization could most probably be best exempli¬ 
fied by the meditative practice of exchanging the self for others. This 
meditation is mentioned in chapter 8 of the Bodhicaryavatara and it could 
be seen as a culmination point of all previous meditations. In short, it 
consists in viewing oneself as being the other and the other as being one¬ 
self. In this regard, Santideva says, 

Whoever wishes to quickly rescue himself and others should prac¬ 
tice the most secret path: the exchange of his own self with others. 26 

There is certainly no accomplishment, no Buddhahood, or even 
happiness in the realms of rebirth, for the one who does not exchange 
his own happiness for the sorrow of others. 27 

That is why that for the sake of tranquilizing my own sorrow, and 
for the tranquilizing of others’ sorrow, I give myself to others and I 
accept others like myself. 28 

Due to its drastic nature, Marion Matics, a modern translator of the 
Bodhicaryavatara, has considered this meditation as a “curious doctrine” 
and as “exercises belonging primarily to the realm of trance.” 29 He justifies 
his affirmation since this transference of selves is practically impossible. As 
he says, “A saint like Francis of Assisi could pronounce the Bodhisattva 
vow and appropriately undertake paratma-parivartana (exchange of selves) 
as a symbolic expression of his moral intention: but as a mere humanitarian, 
however holy, he cannot execute his intention in literal practice.” He fur¬ 
ther adds, “He cannot get into another’s skin and there experience the pains 
of the other; he cannot interpose himself, literally, between the sin of the 
other and the judgment which the sinner merits; he cannot renounce the 
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good qualities which are the attributes of his Franciscan soul and give them 
away, like alms to the poor, no matter how he tries. He cannot really even 
begin to try, for these are things which can be accomplished only on the 
level of trance.” 30 This level of trance has been previously described by 
Matics as a form of rddhi or “meditative power.” Examples of such powers 
are the ability to prolong one’s life or the ability to create a kingdom 
without slaughter. Therefore, according to Matics, without rddhi, “there can 
be no literal transference of selves.” 31 

1 believe that there is a simpler way to explain this practice of ex¬ 
changing the selves. It is not necessary to have recourse to the notion of 
supernatural powers in order to make it plausible. This meditation is not the 
only curious and out of the ordinary thing that is mentioned in the 
Bodhicaryavatara. Indeed, in chapter 2 one learns that the Bodhisattva, in 
an outburst of devotion, offers to the Buddhas and to the great Bodhisattvas 
all kind of extraordinary things: 

I shall offer to the Compassionate Ones palaces bedecked with 
hanging garlands of costly gems, shining in all directions and resound¬ 
ing all over with chants of prayerful hymns. 32 

I shall offer to the great sages umbrellas with jewels and golden 
handles and exquisitely embellished rims, stretching up-right and with 
shapes beautiful to look at. 33 

It is unlikely that the Bodhisattva materializes these fabulous objects through 
some kind of powers in order to offer them in his pujas. What is more 
plausible is that this exercise of devotion is performed mentally. In fact, this 
assumption is confirmed by the Bodhicaryavatara itself: “These I offer 
mentally ( buddhaya ) to the eminent sages (muni) and their sons [the 
Bodhisattvas].” 34 What Matics is not realizing is that, in the case of the 
practice of exchanging the selves, its literalness is an issue whereas it is not 
in the case of the devotional practices. From the point of view of the spiri¬ 
tual approach aiming at bringing the mind to a complete standstill, however, 
both practices are explained by a common principle that could be called the 
principle of neutralization. 

Earlier I mentioned that the Bodhisattva might meditate on the fact that 
the body is composed of impure and impermanent elements. One of the 
goals of this meditation could be to neutralize his physical attraction to 
other people’s body. In this case, however, the goal to achieve is very 
limited; being free from such attachment, the Bodhisattva is not yet off the 
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hook: there are other tendencies he or she should care to destroy. Instead 
of finding a new theme of meditation for each of his tendencies, which in 
itself might be a task more demanding than the actual practice of medita¬ 
tion, he might rather settle for a theme that would work as a kind of uni¬ 
versal antidote. The practice of exchanging the selves could be such an 
antidote because its limits are those of the selfish ego that is in effect the 
main obstacle to perfect peace of mind. In other words, the meditation 
based on the exchange of the selves could be perceived as a mental exer¬ 
cise whose goal is to neutralize all tendencies resulting from attachment to 
the egoistic self. To use a metaphor, this meditation is like producing the 
mental antibodies that neutralize the viruses created by the ego. 

The point of this discussion is to argue that there is a relationship 
between the nature of the object of concentration and the quality of the 
spiritual experience. If the object is limited, like the decaying body, the fruit 
is also limited: the neutralization of the tendency that consists in being 
attracted to beautiful bodies. On the other hand, if the object expands to the 
limits of the reach of what causes mental instability, meditation on such an 
object should result in achieving mental stability. In a way, this is the basic 
logic of the practice of sacrifice that has marked Eastern thoughts from the 
early beginning: the fruits to be awarded are proportional to the extent of 
what is sacrificed. This is also the basic principle underlying the doctrine of 
karma. 

It is therefore possible to define bodhicitta according to the same prin¬ 
ciple. Indeed, bodhicitta, as the desire to help all sentient beings is, so to 
speak, an object that is limitless because there is no end to this enterprise. 
In fact, this idea ought not be taken literally for the obvious reason that all 
those who had become Bodhisattvas would never be enlightened. On the 
contrary, like the practice of the exchanging of selves, it is done at the 
mental level. Consequently, meditation on such an object should produce an 
unlimited reward, as the following verse from the Bodhicaryavatara seems 
to imply, “All other wholesome results lose their effects, like the plantain 
tree which begins to decay after its fruition. But, the tree of bodhicitta pro¬ 
duces fruits and does not decay. It even bears fruit perpetually.” 35 In this 
circumstance, it is legitimate to believe that the experience of enlighten¬ 
ment, which is the calming down of mental activity, is not a limited process. 
It could be viewed as a perpetual deepening of the experience of peaceful¬ 
ness, which, following the principle of Higher Evolution discussed by 
Sangharakshita, is similar to the deepening of commitment to the ideals of 
Buddhism. To sum up the present discussion, I would like to look at some of 
the implications of having bodhicitta assimilated to an object of concentration. 
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iii. Implications related to the idea of bodhicitta as 

an object of concentration 

One of the major implications related to defining bodhicitta as an object of 
concentration, as already alluded to earlier in this chapter, is to say that any 
ideas, concepts, or beliefs, having a doctrinal status or not, are true insofar 
as they fulfill the purpose of bringing the mind to a standstill. Consequently, 
these ideas or concepts are important for this ability only and not for being 
an expression of some kind of ontological truth. In other words, if one 
understands bodhicitta according to the soteriological context just discussed, 
one has to assume a pragmatic theory of truth. This assumption has more¬ 
over a direct incidence on the very nature of religious language and on 
other forms of religious expressions. 

In fact, this view of religious language is exactly what has been im¬ 
plied by the doctrine of skillful means (upayakausalya) propounded by the 
Lotus Sutra and by the simile of the Burning House. 36 On the basis of this 
doctrine, it has been argued by Michael Pye, a modern scholar of Bud¬ 
dhism, “that religious language is essentially indirect, allusive, based in 
cultural circumstance, and subject to qualification and to criticism.” 37 This 
means that religious concepts such as that of bodhicitta are not supposed to 
have any particular meaning beyond the attainment of the solution of the 
problem they are meant to solve. In other words, religious concepts are 
disposable. Consequently, if one were to view bodhicitta as an object of 
concentration, one would have to say that whatever cognitive element is 
related to it, it is of no consequence from the perspective of ontology for the 
simple reason that it is not meant to describe any ultimate reality, whatever 
this may be. 

While discussing the relevance of bodhicitta as an act of will, I men¬ 
tioned that this concept was related to metaphysical realities. I did not, 
however, analyze the full significance of this statement. Despite the impli¬ 
cations of the doctrine of skillful means, I believe that one can observe, 
within the different spiritual traditions of Buddhism, a certain consistency 
between the means to achieve their respective spiritual experience and the 
ways to describe it. As mentioned in the introduction, for the followers of 
the Madhyamaka school, for example, the concept of emptiness is certainly 
an antidote to a person’s mental and emotional attachment to phenomenal 
and ideal entities, but it is also their privileged way to describe reality as 
they ultimately view it. Consequently, I assume that religious language may 
be more than just a means to achieve a religious experience; it is also a 
standard or a measure of the authenticity of that experience. In the next 
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section, I intend to look at the importance of viewing the concept of bodhicitta 
as a metaphysical reality in order to criticize the idea of bodhicitta as an 
object of concentration. 


2. Criticism of bodhicitta as an object of concentration 

There is a short passage taken from the Bodhicaryavatara which, I believe, 
may serve as the basis for a criticism of bodhicitta as an object of concen¬ 
tration. I would now like to provide a fresh translation of this passage and 
make some comments with the help of Prajnakaramati’s Sanskrit commentary. 

The teachings [of the Buddha] are the foundations of the practice 
of the monk [aspirant to enlightenment]. This practice is, however, 
poor and nirvana is impossible for those whose mind is holding on to 
props. 

If liberation is caused by the destruction of the tendencies [desire, 
hatred, pride, etc.], then it should occur immediately afterwards [i.e., 
when the tendencies are destroyed]. It has been, however, observed 
that they [certain monks mentioned in the tradition] retained a pro¬ 
pensity for actions although their tendencies were absent. 

If it has been ascertained that there is no attachment as far as 
there is no craving, why then is there not a non-afflicted craving for 
them? [The answer is: Such craving is] like confusion [i.e., without 
clear understanding]. 

Feelings are caused by craving and they have feelings. A mind 
which holds on to props remains attached whatever [the object of 
concentration]. 

Without emptiness the mind may remain subdued but it is bound 
to become active again. Similar to those who meditate to the point of 
reaching a state of absence of consciousness, [their mind is reacti¬ 
vated as soon as they come out of this state]. Therefore, emptiness 
[should be cultivated]. 38 

The point that is being made in this passage is that it would be an inaccu¬ 
rate application of the teachings of the Buddha, that is, that which is to be 
practiced for the attainment of Buddhahood, 39 to use them as props for the 
mind or as objects of concentration. The teachings of the Buddha are the 
thirty-seven factors of enlightenment ( bodhipaksa-dhaimas ) as well as the 
Four Noble truths. Thus, if the practice of the monk is bogged down in mere 
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contemplation of the Four Noble Truths, for example, without an under¬ 
standing of emptiness, then this practice or approach is bound to yield poor 
results . 40 For this reason, it does not lead to liberation . 41 

The reasons given to support this affirmation are essentially the idea 
that, despite the fact that the practice of contemplation may quieten down 
the tendencies, the tendency to act, either in a good or a bad way ( subha- 
asubha-laksana ), is still present. At this point, some clarifications are per¬ 
haps called for. The word that has been translated by “tendency” is klesa. 
According to the Abhidharmakosa 42 there are six klesas: desire ( raga ), 
hatred ( pratigha ), pride ( maria ), ignorance ( avidya ), wrong view ( kudrsti ), 
and doubt ( vicikisa ). Taking into consideration the blending of passive and 
active characteristics of Indian concepts, the ambiguity could be resolved 
thus: the klesas refer to such actions as desiring, as well as to the latent 
potentiality to desire. Consequently, the practice of contemplating the Four 
Noble Truths, for example, is efficient in curbing the action of desiring but 
it is insufficient to eradicate the latent tendency to desire. For that purpose, 
an understanding of emptiness is necessary. In other words, despite the fact 
that the mind has been brought to a complete standstill, ignorance, which 
is the cause of the latent tendencies, is still present . 43 

Two examples are given by Prajnakaramati in support of his argumen¬ 
tation. The first example is the case of two disciples of the Buddha, the 
Venerables Maudgalyayana and Aiigulimala, who, having attained a state 
where the working of the tendencies were subdued ( klesa-sahakari-rahita ), 
still retained the propensity ( samarthyam ) to perform actions ( kannan). 
According to Parmananda Sharma, a translator of the Bodhicaryavatara, 
these two disciples had, as a result of their spiritual achievement, the power 
to grant wishes. But this power “was also a kind of craving and, therefore, 
enough to cause a redescent into samsara .” 44 

The second example deals with those who have attained a state where 
there is absence of consciousness ( asamjnisamapatti ). This example is not 
devoid of interest because it refers us to the quote from Griffiths at the 
beginning of this chapter. The state of complete cessation of mental func¬ 
tions is known within the Buddhist tradition as Absorption into the Cessation 
of Notions and Sensations ( samjna-vedayita-nirodha-samapatti). This state 
is characterized, in contrast to death, by the fact that “life-force ( ayus ) is not 
yet exhausted, bodily heat (usman) is not yet extinguished, the sense-fac¬ 
ulties are unimpaired, and vijnana [consciousness] has not withdrawn from 
the body .” 45 

This spiritual experience creates doctrinal problems for the Buddhists 
themselves. For one, what is the nature of the consciousness that remains, 
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given the Buddhist understanding of the traditional sixfold consciousness 
that says that, in order to arise, there must be an object and a contact 
between this object and a sense-organ? Consequently, in a meditative 
state in which there is absence of perception, how can there be conscious¬ 
ness? The second problem, which has been dealt with by Griffiths, has to 
do with the relationship between the mind and the body, as conceived by 
Buddhist thinkers. If one reaches a state where there is absence of per¬ 
ceptions, what is the mechanism that allows a meditator to come out of 
this state? In this regard, the Vaibhasikas provided the beginning of an 
answer by asserting that 

i. there are no mental events in the attainment of cessation, ii. the 
emergence of consciousness from attainment of cessation must have 
an immediately antecedent and similar condition, iii. the immediately 
antecedent and similar condition of any event may be temporally 
separated from that event and finally, iv. the immediately antecedent 
and similar condition for the emergence of consciousness from the 
attainment of cessation is the last moment of consciousness to occur 
before entering that attainment . 46 

It is precisely the implications of this view that have been criticized in the 
passage just quoted. If there is no difference between what is going on in 
the mind before entering the state of cessation and at the moment of coming 
out of it, then this type of meditation has no real effect with regard to 
obtaining permanent spiritual fruits. 

To sum up the point of this passage, one can use a simile. Let us 
imagine a ship that is about to shipwreck. The captain of this ship must 
supervise the rescue of the passengers. He does so by coordinating the 
activities of his crew. Once the passengers are rescued, he personally or¬ 
ders his crew to leave the ship. Then finally, when everyone is safe, he also 
must go. But, because he makes things happen only by giving orders to 
others and cannot give himself the order to leave the ship, he remains on 
it and never succeeds in saving all the people, that is, every person includ¬ 
ing himself. Similarly, the practice of meditation based on the contempla¬ 
tion of an object can succeed in eliminating all tendencies but never the 
idea that there is a meditator, the last tendency caused by ignorance. Re¬ 
ferring back to the meditation of exchanging the selves, there would always 
remain a self thinking of being the other self. 

Similar to the criticism of bodhicitta as an act of will, to reduce this 
concept to an object of concentration, with the implications it entails, would 
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reinforce the distinction between subject and object. The only difference 
here is that one may be fooled by the peace of mind that could result out 
of this type of meditation. In this regard, Buddhists have said that such 
achievement is nevertheless a failure to understand what they called the 
emptiness of emptiness, if emptiness is used as a prop. An interesting story 
from the Zen tradition illustrates this point. 

There was an old woman in China who had supported a monk for 
over twenty years. She had built a little hut for him and fed him while 
he was meditating. Finally she wondered just what progress he had 
made in all this time. To find out, she obtained the help of a girl rich 
in desire. “Go and embrace him,” she told her, “and then ask him 
suddenly: ‘What now?’ ” The girl called upon the monk and without 
much ado caressed him, asking him what he was going to do about it. 
“An old tree grows on a cold rock in winter,” replied the monk some¬ 
what poetically. “Nowhere is there any warmth.” The girl returned 
and related what he had said. “To think I fed that fellow for twenty 
years!” exclaimed the old woman in anger. “He showed no consider¬ 
ation for your need, no disposition to explain your condition. He need 
not have responded to passion, but at least he should have evidenced 
some compassion.” She at once went to the hut of the monk and 
burned it down . 47 

Poor monk! He missed it both ways. 

The expression used in the passage to describe those who used the 
teachings of the Buddha as props for the mind is savalambana-citta that 
literally means: “those whose mind is with a prop or support ( avalamba ).” 
Those who are not trapped by this kind of practice are called niralambana- 
citta (those whose mind is without a prop) and for them, the practice is not 
fruitless . 48 What does it mean then to have such a mind? In other words, 
how can one think about concepts without making them objects of one’s 
attention? In the Aryavajracchedika, the Buddha said to Subhuti, “That is 
why, Subhuti, the magnanimous Bodhisattva should cause to arise a mind 
which is not permanently fixed (or abiding in trance), never should he cause 
a mind which is permanently fixed to arise, a mind which is permanently 
fixed onto a form, a sound, a smell or a tactile sensation. That is why 
emptiness has been established as the path to enlightenment .” 49 This pas¬ 
sage only deals with the objects of the senses, but it is clear, given the fact 
that it has been quoted by Prajnakaramati in his commentary of the previ¬ 
ous passage, that it also includes mental objects. Then, what is the nature 
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of the activity described earlier as watching and guarding? How is the 
relationship between the “one who watches” and “that which is being 
watched,” that is, emptiness, saddharma, or bodhicitta ? The answer to these 
questions would define the spiritual function of the concept of bodhicitta. In 
chapter 1, I defined this function as being a basis for the cultivation of 
awareness. The analysis and the argumentation in favor of this idea will be 
the topic of the next chapter. For the moment, however, I would like to 
show how it might be possible to have a situation in which concepts are 
“apprehended” by someone whose mind is without support ( niralambanacitta ) 
and discuss the implications that such possibility might have for one’s un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of religious language and consequently, of the 
doctrine of upaya that defines all concepts and doctrines as provisional and 
disposable. 

Michael Polanyi, a scientist and philosopher, has advocated the idea 
that all activity is characterized by two kinds of awareness. For example, 
describing the action of driving a nail, he says, 

When we use a hammer to drive a nail, we attend to both nail and 
hammer, but in a different way. We watch the effect of our strokes on 
the nail and try to wield the hammer so as to hit the nail most effec¬ 
tively. When we bring down the hammer we do not feel that its handle 
has struck our palm but that its head has struck the nail. Yet in a sense 
we are certainly alert to the feeling in our palm and the fingers that 
hold the hammer. They guide us in handling it effectively, and the 
degree of attention that we give to the nail is given to the same extent 
but in a different way to these feelings. The difference may be stated 
by saying that the latter are not, like the nail, objects of our attention, 
but instruments of it. They are not watched in themselves; we watch 
something else while keeping intensely aware of them. I have a sub¬ 
sidiary awareness of the feeling in the palm of my hand which merged 
into my focal awareness of my driving in the nail. 50 

This idea of two kinds of awareness led him to distinguish between what 
he called tacit and explicit knowledge. Explicit knowledge refers to one’s 
perception of objects and ideas. This knowledge would be savalambana. 
Tacit knowledge is something that is never directly apprehended. In this 
regard, Polanyi gives another example: 

Consider the act of viewing a pair of stereoscopic pictures in the 
usual way, with one eye on each of the pictures. Their joint image 
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might be regarded as a whole, composed of the two pictures as its 
parts. But we can get closer to understanding what is going on here 
if we note that, when looking through a stereo viewer, we see a stereo 
image at the focus of our attention and are also aware of the two 
stereo pictures in some peculiar nonfocal way. We seem to look through 
these two pictures, or past them, while we look straight at their joint 
image. We are indeed aware of them only as guides to the image on 
which we focus our attention. We can describe this relationship of the 
two pictures to the stereo image by saying that the two pictures func¬ 
tion as subsidiaries to our seeing their joint image, which is their joint 
meaning. 51 

This is, according to Polanyi, the typical structure of tacit knowing. This 
way of knowing might be what has been meant before as niralambana. 

There is perhaps another way of explaining this tacit knowledge. One 
way of apprehending objects, mental or physical, could be by being asked 
“when,” “where,” or “what.” To some extent, these objects are perceived 
as having an existence independent of any context, framework, or back¬ 
ground. In contrast to this, we have concepts such as “long” or “short” and 
these concepts never pinpoint objects as such. What is long or short is 
always perceived in relationship with a context. In other words, when one 
looks at a long object, one apprehends the object as well as the context in 
which it is found. A rope, for example, is long in relation to another short 
object. These concepts are not identified by asking “when” or “where,” but 
rather “how” or “what.” These questions always refer to the quality of the 
objects, and as such, require an awareness of a context to be answered. 

Let us take, for example, a man and his wife. The man introduces his 
wife to his friends. At first, she might be perceived by them as just another 
woman—an explicit knowledge—but as soon they become aware that she 
is their friend’s wife—a tacit knowledge—that woman assumes an entirely 
new meaning. This is tacit because it is not directly apprehended. This 
awareness is also the context that defines that particular woman as their 
friend’s wife. 

It is in this sense that one may understand the significance of religious 
concepts such as that of emptiness. They are not to be apprehended as 
objects of the mind, but rather as contextual backgrounds. Objects are fo¬ 
cused on, but their background is also perceived. This background could be 
defined in terms of svabhava, that is, the idea that objects have an indepen¬ 
dent existence, or in terms of emptiness, namely, the idea that objects have 
no independent existence. Like the well-known example of the vase and 
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the two faces of the cognitive theories of Gestalt, both backgrounds can 
never be perceived at the same time. To hold onto the idea of emptiness 
would therefore mean to cultivate an awareness of the fact that the ulti¬ 
mate meaning of all objects is that they do not have an independent 
existence. To cultivate such awareness is comparable to keeping in mind 
the fact that, to use this example, this woman is the friend’s wife, some¬ 
thing that is apprehended tacitly and not explicitly. In the next chapter, I 
will discuss how this can be done. 

One can now see why an idea such as that of emptiness can be viewed 
as a metaphysical reality. It is that which gives the meaning of all things. 
Such ideas and concepts are therefore a true description of reality because 
the moment they are understood, everything, including the attempt and the 
event of understanding them, is perceived as a manifestation of the reality 
they are meant to describe. Thus, they are not provisional and never dis¬ 
posed of. In fact, to consider religious concepts as simply provisional, as 
suggested by upaya, only leads us to a dead end. Indeed, if these concepts 
are provisional, when are they gotten rid of and by whom? As just dis¬ 
cussed, the notion of upaya is dependent on the idea of upeya (goal) and 
as such, it maintains the duality between what is the goal and what is not, 
and above all, it leaves unchallenged the upayin (he who appropriates and 
applies the means). In support of this interpretation of upaya , the simile of 
the raft, which is mentioned in the Pali canon, has often been used. In the 
light of the present argumentation, it would not be an example of the pro¬ 
visional nature of the teachings of the Buddha, but rather of the necessity 
to view them as a description of a background defining all phenomena and 
not as objects of the mind. This simile is a warning against maintaining a 
fruitless relationship between the “one who watches” and “that which is 
being watched.” In this circumstance, the paradox between the idea of right 
view and that of no view could be resolved thus: right view becomes no 
view when the right view is perceived as the background of all views. With 
regard to bodhicitta, this affirmation means that bodhicitta, as the desire for 
enlightenment for the sake of all beings, is itself a true description of things 
as they are. Taking into consideration what has been said in chapter 2, 
bodhicitta is also a description of what it means to be an accomplished 
Bodhisattva as well as being the means to attain this state of ethical and 
cognitive perfection. Cultivation of bodhicitta would therefore mean culti¬ 
vation of the idea or awareness that one’s true nature is to search for 
enlightenment for the sake of all beings. Bodhicitta is therefore the means 
to an end as well as the end itself. 
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I n chapter 2,1 demonstrated that the spiritual activity leading to enlighten¬ 
ment or awakening consisted in “watching” or “guarding.” Chapter 3 
analyzed the possibility of viewing this activity as an exercise in con¬ 
centration or in fixing one’s attention on real or mental objects. In this 
circumstance, bodhicitta, as the desire for enlightenment for the sake of all 
sentient beings, could be viewed as a way to expand the boundaries of the 
egoistic self, thereby neutralizing all of its tendencies such as passion and 
hatred. This approach, however, was criticized on the ground that the state of 
nonconscious meditative equipoise that was achieved by it could only quieten 
down the tendencies in their active manifestations but not in their latent state. 
For example, when someone comes out of this nonconscious meditative equi¬ 
poise, he or she is bound to resume the activity happening just before entering 
it. This spiritual experience thus becomes only an interruption of the tenden¬ 
cies without transforming them. From the point of view of the continuity of 
karma, this experience is comparable to the passage of death to rebirth where 
all the latent tendencies are carried over from one life to the other. 

This criticism was based on the interpretation of a short passage of the 
Bodhicaryavatara. According to this passage, the distinction between fruit¬ 
ful and fruitless practice could be made on the basis of the type of mind 
adopted by the meditator, that is, by the one who is watching. For those 
whose minds are holding onto props ( savalambanacitta ), the practice is 
deficient, and for them, nirvana is impossible. On the other hand, those 
whose minds are not holding onto props ( niralambanacitta ), they are on the 
right path to enlightenment. It is therefore primordial to understand the 
significance of this type of mind if one wishes to comprehend what is going 
on during the activity characterized by watching. Since bodhicitta, as men¬ 
tioned earlier, is directly related to this activity, it is also that which is likely 
to define the spiritual function of this concept. 
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Chapter 3 was therefore an attempt to understand the meaning and the 
implications of this type of mind called niralambanacitta. For that, I intro¬ 
duced Michael Polanyi’s idea of twofold awareness. Basically, this idea 
points to the fact that, while perceiving an object, one is also aware of 
something else, that is, a background or a context in which this object is 
found. This object is the content of one’s explicit knowledge because it can 
always be pointed to. Its meaning, on the other hand, is the content of one’s 
tacit knowledge. It is the focus of one’s attention while its support, the 
object proper, is perceived subsidiarily. To some extent, this idea of twofold 
awareness is the conceptual foundation of my thesis in the present study of 
bodhicitta. 

If concepts such as that of emptiness are to be perceived by a mind not 
relying on props ( niralambanacitta ), then it means, given the idea of two¬ 
fold awareness, that emptiness is a description of the background from 
which everything finds its meaning; it is reality as experienced by the 
enlightened being. For the unenlightened, this background could be defined, 
for example, by the idea that all things have an inherent existence ( svabhava ). 
Consequently, the path to enlightenment could be viewed as the attempt to 
change one’s understanding of the background defining all things. At first 
sight, one could say that enlightenment is essentially a cognitive transfor¬ 
mation, that is, the acquisition of a liberating insight. But when one consid¬ 
ers the fact that the way in which one views the background of all things 
has a direct influence on one’s behavior—to understand it in terms of 
emptiness releases one from all forms of attachment—then efforts to change 
one’s behavior are equally as important as the efforts to acquire the liber¬ 
ating insight. In fact, both approaches could be seen as the two sides of the 
same coin. Both these approaches are part of what I called the cultivation 
of awareness. This is what I intend to discuss in the present chapter. 

The idea of twofold awareness also has some incidence on the ways in 
which one understands the nature of religious language. In the preceding 
chapter, I argued that the interpretation of upaya, which advocates the view 
that religious concepts are provisional and disposable, was not an appropri¬ 
ate way to describe the function of religious language. The main argument 
was that this interpretation maintains unchallenged the notion of a user of 
the skillful means ( upayin). As such, it could also be said that some form 
of craving is maintained; in the case of bodhicitta as an object of concen¬ 
tration, it is a craving for peace of mind. What is needed is therefore 
something that would allow the dissolution of the idea of doer and conse¬ 
quently, the foundation of all craving. The idea of cultivating an awareness 
of a background that defines the person cultivating this awareness seems to 
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be that which would allow this dissolution. In other words, when the means 
is what constitutes the goal, then, because the former is no longer distinct 
from the later, there is no path to follow and consequently, no one to follow 
it. At this point, this statement may appear a little bit obscure, but, 1 believe 
that it could make sense given a certain understanding of the nature of 
religious language. For this reason, 1 believe that it would be appropriate 
to present this understanding before looking at the cultivation of awareness. 

1. The nature of religious language 

Previously, I argued that the idea of the blending of the passive and the 
active was a key element in one’s understanding of the concepts of the 
Indian religious and philosophical traditions. I would now like to introduce 
a second blending with regard to these concepts and to religious language 
in general. Indeed, I am of the opinion that religious concepts or truths 
could be viewed from three different perspectives. These are the functional, 
the ethical, and the metaphysical. The Buddhist concept of dharma, for 
example, seems to be viewed from these three different perspectives. In¬ 
deed, according to Kong-sprul Rinpoche’s vast encyclopedia of Buddhism, 
the Shes-bya kun-khyab, dharma means “phenomena,” the “Path,” nirvana , 
“mental objects,” “the meritorious,” “life,” “the teachings,” “the process of 
becoming,” “the religious life,” and “customs.” 1 Thus, dharma as phenom¬ 
ena, nirvana , mental objects, and the process of becoming could refer to 
metaphysical realities; the meritorious, life, the religious life and customs, 
to ethical realities and finally, the teachings and the path to the functional 
aspect of this concept. It should be noted that this distinction does not mean 
that each aspect has an existence apart from the others; the reason why 
religious concepts can be viewed from these three perspectives is that they 
describe or imply something that is considered true with regard to the three 
components of any soteriological context, that is, the reality it presupposes 
(metaphysical aspect), the means of salvation it suggests (functional as¬ 
pect), and the state of salvation it aims at (ethical aspect). 


i. The functional aspect of religious language 

The functional aspect is what is considered to be the means to attain or to 
bring about a certain spiritual experience. These means are valid because 
of their recognized efficiency to lead one to the final goal. They are usually 
enshrined in some kind of oral or written tradition and are consequently 
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available to every generation of spiritual aspirants. As such, they are also 
part of the very fabric of the identity of any given spiritual tradition. In this 
regard, it might be interesting to note Michael Pye’s observation concerning 
the Japanese Buddhists who have the tendency to regard their teachings 
and practices as true while those of other sects are seen as skillful means. 
As he further remarked, this is not in accord with the main usage in the 
early Mahayana sutras. According to these sutras, he adds, “all expressions 
of Buddhism are in principle somehow located in human culture and con¬ 
sciousness, and all are therefore understood in the terms of the dialectic 
between skillful means and insight.” 2 All this may well be true with regard 
to the origin or the source of religious concepts, but it has nothing to do with 
how these concepts are appropriated and used by a living tradition at a 
given moment in its history. At this level, other factors enter into play, the 
most important being personal commitment to a specific tradition and group 
identity. If Pye had looked at the developments of the various Buddhist 
schools and sects, I don’t think he would have wondered at the behavior of 
the Japanese Buddhists. Indeed, there are other examples of this type of 
behavior or attitude within the Buddhist tradition. 

The first example deals with the distinction between the two kinds of 
discourse held by the historical Buddha. This distinction led to the classifi¬ 
cation of the suttas of the Pali tradition into two categories: the mtattha- 
suttas or those of the direct meaning and the neyyattha-suttas or those of the 
indirect meaning. The mtattha-suttas are to be taken literally whereas the 
neyyattha-suttas need to have their intended meaning drawn out. From the 
point of view of hermeneutics, the former type of suttas describes reality as 
it is whereas the latter refers to mere conventions. One effective example 
of this distinction is perhaps the doctrine of no-self ( anatta ): discourses of 
the Buddha advocating the nonexistence of the self are to be interpreted as 
mtattha-suttas while expressions such as “I,” and “self’ used by the Buddha 
in the course of his conversations are to be taken as neyyattha-suttas. Such 
expressions are not to be taken as a valid description of things as they 
actually are. 

From the perspective of their ability to bring about a spiritual experi¬ 
ence, one might compare this distinction between the mtattha-suttas and the 
neyyattha-suttas with the knowledge required to conduct a successful ex¬ 
periment and the knowledge used to prepare or train someone so that he or 
she may be able to understand the instructions necessary for conducting the 
experiment successfully. In other words, the neyyattha knowledge is a kind 
of prerequisite that has its validity only as such. For example, one could 
argue that the acceptance of the Buddhist doctrine of karma, as expounded 
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in the Samahhaphala sutta of the Digha-nikaya is such a prerequisite be¬ 
cause it provides a foundation for the practice of the path toward enlight¬ 
enment. Without this prerequisite, all the teachings of Buddhism have no 
efficiency. It is for this reason, 1 believe, that the Buddha disapproved of 
Purana Kassapa’s view of karmic retribution in the sutta just mentioned, a 
view that states that no evil is done by, among other things, killing sentient 
beings and that there is no merit in giving, self-control, and so on. It is 
obvious that, with such a view, one would have no incentive to follow the 
teachings of the Buddha. 

Because of this crucial distinction, it was considered of the utmost 
importance for the early Buddhists to identify which sutta corresponds to 
which type. Failure to do so, as it is confirmed in the Ahguttara-nikaya, 
would lead one to misunderstand the teachings of the Buddha. 3 Despite this 
warning, it appears that the means or guidelines making possible such dis¬ 
crimination were left to the discretion of the commentators of the Buddha’s 
discourses. According to K. N. Jayatilleke, “no examples are given in the 
Canon of the two kinds of Suttas referred to, and we have to seek this 
information in the commentaries.” 4 It would exceed the scope of the present 
work to look into what the commentators suggested as guidelines. Instead, 
what interests me at this point, is to show that this distinction between the 
two types of sutta led to the organization of the various teachings of the 
Buddha into some kind of a hierarchy, something that contradicts the spirit 
of upaya as interpreted by Pye, but that very well describes the behavior of 
the Japanese Buddhists just mentioned. Indeed, still according to Jayatilleke, 
“the very fact that one is called a mtattha Sutta, whose meaning is plain 
and direct and the other a neyyatha—in the sense that its meaning should 
be inferred in the light of the former, gives the former a definite precedence 
over the latter.” 5 

The same preoccupation could be seen among the Chinese Buddhists 
who elaborated the system of p'an-chiao (judging the teachings). At first, 
this system was employed simply to determine the historical place of the 
particular sutras and doctrines taught by the Buddha. It was a way to verify 
the authenticity of his teachings on the basis of historical evidence. Indeed, 
the Chinese Buddhists felt that there were many contradictions and appar¬ 
ent discrepancies between the Mahayana teachings and those identified as 
Hinayana. For this reason, they wanted those contradictions and discrepan¬ 
cies reconciled in order to put an end to confusion and dispute. Later, 
however, p’an-chiao degenerated into mere value judgments of the doc¬ 
trines and philosophical concepts expounded in the sutras and treatises; it 
became a way of establishing a supremacy of one over the other. 6 
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The reasons for establishing a hierarchy was, as was the case with the 
distinction between the mtattha-suttas and the neyyattha-suttas, mainly 
attributed to an evaluation of the efficiency of the teachings. According to 
the Chinese Buddhists, this efficiency was evaluated in the light of the 
debate between sudden and gradual enlightenment. For them, the teachings 
of the Buddha could be classified into two broad categories: (a) teachings 
of the half word (imperfect teaching) and (b) teachings of the full word 
(perfect teachings). It was held that to people of superior intellect, the 
Buddha preached teachings producing instantaneous enlightenment, while 
to people of lesser intellect he preached teachings producing gradual en¬ 
lightenment in order to raise them to a higher plane. The sudden teachings 
were direct, not mediated, whereas the gradual teachings were gradual 
because they resorted to expedients ( upaya ) as a means to accommodate 
the Buddha’s enlightened insight to the understanding of unenlightened 
beings. As mentioned in chapter 1, upaya consequently came to qualify a 
type of teaching that had a lesser significance. Again, judging from Pye’s 
observation, this distinction seems to have prevailed among the Buddhists 
of Japan. 

To sum up the present discussion of the functional aspect of religious 
language, the point I want to make is that these concepts could be consid¬ 
ered true within a particular tradition because the latter acknowledges them 
as the best expression of what is the most efficient means to attain the goal 
set out by its spiritual path. One could agree that Buddhists, as a general 
rule, did not indulge in fruitless speculations about things unrelated to what 
is beneficial for the aspirant to enlightenment—this is one important argu¬ 
ment used in support of Pye’s view of religious language—nevertheless, 
this did not prevent them from engaging in debates over various points in 
the teachings of the Buddha. They did so precisely because of their differ¬ 
ences in appreciating what is beneficial and what is not from the point of 
view of their respective spiritual path. In other words, the reasons underly¬ 
ing these differences are their implicit or explicit understanding of what is 
worth committing oneself to. This commitment is incidentally what estab¬ 
lishes the specific characteristics of their own identity as a group of aspir¬ 
ants to enlightenment. In a way, one may say that even if it is argued that 
Buddhists used a pragmatic theory of truth, as Pye maintained in the light 
of his interpretation of upaya, it does not mean that there should not be any 
debate among them, something that Pye would prefer. On the contrary, 
given the idea of the functional aspect of religious concepts just suggested, 
one can see that there will always be some debates, that is, a distinction 
will always have to be made between right and wrong views. I believe that 
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a survey of the historical developments of the Buddhist schools and sects 
confirms that point rather than the view that Buddhists are impartial to 
doctrinal diversity because “there exists a concept, namely this very con¬ 
cept of skillful means, for recognizing that partial expression of truth else¬ 
where is valid.” 7 In fact, it seems that Pye, with his interpretation of upaya , 
is confusing two different issues: on the one hand, there is the issue con¬ 
cerning the interpretation of religious documents, that is, hermeneutics, and 
on the other hand, the attempt to understand the behavior of a living Bud¬ 
dhist tradition that is influenced by various factors such as the historical, 
sociological, and even political environment, namely, phenomenology. Its 
relationship toward the documents of its own tradition is one such factor. It 
will be a mistake to assume that it is the only one. 

ii. The metaphysical aspect of religious language 

The metaphysical aspect refers to what is said about the cognitive content 
of a given spiritual experience. As mentioned previously, it is, for a given 
group of spiritual seekers, their privileged way to describe what has been 
and what is to be experienced. From this perspective, a religious concept is 
true because it is a confirmation of the authenticity of the spiritual experi¬ 
ence. In other words, religious concepts, in addition to being a means to a 
goal, are also a description of that goal. In this regard, one might consider 
again the implications of Pye’s understanding of the nature of religious 
language: “The Buddhist concept of skillful means suggests that it is of the 
nature of a developed religious teaching to be extended through a series of 
forms building upon each other and even criticizing each other, while shar¬ 
ing an inner consistency that cannot be directly stated. It suggests that 
absoluteness should be ascribed to the teaching of no one sect, even though 
Buddhists sometimes forget this themselves.” 8 The difficulty with this view 
is that it cannot be contradicted objectively: to verify it, one has to undergo 
the experience for which a given set of religious ideas and concepts are 
meant to bring about. Nonetheless, I believe that it can be challenged. 

Firstly, it is interesting to notice that Pye once more wonders at the 
“deviant” behavior of the Buddhists. I believe that what he describes as an 
exception is in fact the rule. Indeed, it has been so far difficult to find an 
agreement on this idea of inner consistency from people who claimed to 
have had attained the final goal of their respective spiritual path. 

Secondly, the view propounded by Pye does reiterate the idea that the 
ultimate reality is beyond conceptualization. There are indeed many pas¬ 
sages in the literature of Mahayana Buddhism that could easily support this 
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view. For example, in the Bodhicaryavatara, one learns that “there are two 
truths: the conventional and the ultimate truths. The ultimate reality is beyond 
the range of conceptualization; conceptualization [belongs] to the conven¬ 
tional world.” 9 In this circumstance, it could be argued that all metaphysical 
claims are necessarily false with respect to the ultimate reality. As Pye 
himself says, “Skillful means cannot be a direct expression of truth, and in 
some sense therefore is always false.” 10 This means that for him, skillful 
means belongs entirely to the conventional world whereas the ultimate 
reality is what he described as the inner consistency that cannot be directly 
stated. While this view may solve some problems with respect to explaining 
why there is an extreme diversity of teachings within the Buddhist tradition, 
it raises, however, new questions at another level. 

If the ultimate is beyond conceptualization, what are the criteria for 
distinguishing salutary teachings from perversion? If the conventional truth 
serves as a pointer toward the ultimate, as argued by Nagarjuna in his 
Mulamadhyamakakarika, 1 ' then, is there anything common between these 
two truths? Because it seems that Pye’s interpretation of upaya leaves these 
problems without a solution, I believe that his view concerning the nature 
of religious language is not adequate. Given this affirmation, the onus is 
now on me to interpret these passages. As just alluded, I am of the opinion 
that the conventional truth is also an expression of the ultimate, that, to 
some extent, it participates in the reality of the ultimate truth. I wish to now 
explain the nature of this participation. 

I would like to use two similes to explain how a reality beyond 
conceptualization can still be expressed with language. First, let us imagine 
that some people are given a picture of a city. They then decide to go to 
that city. The only information they have to reach it is the picture. On the 
basis of that picture only, they evaluate the most probable choices, make 
hypotheses and, assuming that they also have unlimited resources to travel, 
they move around the world to find it. Eventually, they succeed in reaching 
the city. Then, at that moment, what is the relationship between the picture 
they have in their hands and the actual experience of being in the city or 
close to it? This picture, although it is a very limited representation of the 
city sought for, remains nevertheless a true representation of its existence. 
Upon seeing that picture, any person who knows the city is likely to recog¬ 
nize it as a representation of that very city and not of another. It is therefore 
in that sense that religious concepts could be viewed as a confirmation of 
the authenticity of the spiritual experience and consequently, that religious 
language, in addition to being a means to a goal, is also a description of that 
goal, hence its metaphysical aspect. In other words, religious concepts are 
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like snapshots of the ultimate reality, and as such, although capturing only 
one moment of it, they are nevertheless valuable because they are clues 
leading to it. At this point, it is worth noting that, referring to this simile, no 
picture can fully describe the experience of being in the city. A picture is 
always something limited with respect to the actual experience of being at 
the place it depicts. This limitation is, I believe, what is meant when one 
says that the ultimate reality is beyond conceptualization. 

In this way, religious concepts, which are part of the conventional world, 
always maintain a certain presence at the level of the ultimate reality, and 
for that reason, I believe that it is not appropriate to say that they are 
disposable like a map, once one has arrived at a destination. Instead of 
being disposed of, which would mean that all connections with the ultimate 
reality are severed, and consequently that there are no criteria for distin¬ 
guishing salutary teachings from perversion, it is their function that changes 
or rather their relationship with the apprehending subject that is redefined. 
Indeed, from being the only available picture of the reality it represents, it 
is now integrated into the reality it is meant to describe. At this moment, 
it becomes one event, among an infinity of other events, which could be 
used as a guide to, as well as a description of, the place sought for. In other 
words, it becomes part of the background alluded to in the preceding chap¬ 
ter. This change of status is what it means to transcend the world of con¬ 
ventions. To make this more explicit, I would like to suggest a second 
simile. 

Let us imagine that one has to assemble a puzzle. At first, all the pieces 
that lie apart are almost meaningless. With one piece only, it is sometimes 
possible to guess what the whole puzzle looks like once assembled. On the 
basis of these guesses, one searches for other clues, and manages to join 
more pieces together up to the moment when one can really see the picture 
that the puzzle is meant to represent. At this moment, it becomes very easy 
to find the position of the remaining pieces. The question I would like to 
address at this point is which piece of the puzzle is responsible for bringing 
about the vision of the complete picture? 

One may assume that there was one piece that triggered the experi¬ 
ence of seeing the global picture, but one has to say that, given other 
circumstances, that is, a different course of event in assembling the pieces, 
another piece could have been responsible for it. Moreover, once the puzzle 
is completed, all the pieces, by the very fact that they are now integrated 
into the whole picture, equally contribute to, or participate in, the formation 
of this whole picture. One may get rid of a few pieces without disturbing 
the picture, but this should not mean that they are disposable. On the contrary, 
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what it means is that they are just not indispensable. In this way, even if 
I argue that religious concepts say something about the ultimate reality, 
there is still some flexibility and diversity with regard to which concepts 
may be used as a means. Only this time, contrary to what Pye’s interpre¬ 
tation of religious language suggests, there are certain limitations as to 
what may be chosen. These limitations are imposed by the ability of these 
concepts to describe or to represent parts of the ultimate experience they 
are meant to bring about. In a way, it is because religious concepts are 
limited with respect to the ultimate reality that they may be used as means 
to reach that ultimate reality. Similar to the situation in which they have no 
connections whatsoever with the ultimate reality, if they were encompass¬ 
ing the entire reality, then one would also have no sense of direction. Like 
being everywhere at the same time, one can go nowhere. 

iii. The ethical aspect of religious language 

The ethical aspect refers to what is said about the emotional and behavioral 
content of a given spiritual experience. In chapter 2,1 gave a few examples 
of what the fruits of undergoing such an experience could be. First of all, 
there is an absence of fear that results in a self-sacrificing attitude and in 
the acquisition of an earnest and spontaneous desire to help all sentient 
beings. This state of fearlessness is further characterized by a stable mind 
as well as by feelings of contentment and joy. The most important of these 
fruits, however, is probably the acquisition of a perfect peace of mind. 

In chapter 3, I made a few references to the importance of this peace 
of mind. In fact, it is so important that, as Paul J. Griffiths explained, it has 
become identical with enlightenment itself. In that chapter, I also ques¬ 
tioned the validity of any spiritual approach that considers this experience 
of peace of mind as an end in itself. I argued that, in the context of such 
a spiritual approach, any ideas or concepts ought to be viewed as disposable 
means. This view was rejected, from the perspective of the quality of the 
resulting spiritual experience, that is, on the ground of its inability to tran¬ 
scend the duality of the subject and the object and, from the historical point 
of view, on the ground of its inappropriateness to account for the behavior 
of living Buddhists with regard to their evaluation of the various means to 
enlightenment. 

Contrary to this view, it could be argued that the experience of perfect 
peace of mind is only a result of acquiring some kind of knowledge or 
wisdom. As Griffiths pointed out, as an alternative to the spiritual approach 
just suggested, enlightenment consists in seeing things the way they actu- 
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ally are. If one is attached to things and consequently suffers because one 
is separated from them, it is fundamentally because one does not see the 
real nature of these things. The tendencies such as desire and hatred that 
arise in relation to the objects of the phenomenal world are in fact only 
secondary: one has to first overcome the ignorance that is causing these 
tendencies. Given this view, the acquisition of the liberating knowledge is 
the first priority or the final objective and consequently, the practice of 
moral discipline and mental restraint are considered prerequisites for this 
acquisition. 

This view, as R. M. L. Gethin says, is “basically a manifestation of the 
principles of the consecutive stages of the path or of the hierarchy of sTla, 
samadhi and panha.” 12 In this regard, Sangharakshita argues that “accord¬ 
ing to the Threefold Way, spiritual life begins with sTla or morality, then 
proceeds to samadhi or meditation, and concludes with prajha or Wisdom. 
Ethics is only sTla in the Buddhist sense if it is a step on the path. Since the 
path leads towards the goal of Buddhahood, moral action is not merely the 
expression of skilful states of mind but has Buddhahood as its ultimate 
object.” 13 This means that ethics or rather the criteria of what it means to 
behave ethically are not to be seen as some kind of ultimate truth, that is, 
as a code that is structured on the revelations of a God as a law-giver, but 
rather as guidelines for developing the mental states conducive to the higher 
practices of the spiritual path. As Sangharakshita says, “The primary terms 
of ethical evaluation are not ‘good’ and ‘bad’ but ‘skilful’ and ‘unskilful.’ ” 14 

This Threefold Way is, according to the Buddhist tradition, a way to 
subsume the Eightfold path ( ariya-atthangika-magga ) which is the fourth 
Noble Truth taught by the Buddha in his first discourse at BaranasT, that is, 
the truth concerning the path leading to the cessation of suffering ( dukkha- 
nirodha-gaminl-patipada). This idea has been confirmed by Etienne Lamotte, 
an eminent scholar of Buddhism: “La quatrieme verite sainte ... a pour 
objet le chemin conduisant a la destruction de la douleur ( duhkhanirod- 
hagamimpratipad). Le noble chemin a huit branches defini dans le sermon 
de Benares comporte trois elements: la moralite, la concentration et la 
sagesse.” (The fourth Noble Truth is the path leading to the destruction of 
suffering. The Eightfold path as defined in the discourse of Benares consists 
of three parts: morality, concentration, and wisdom.) 15 This Eightfold path 
consists of (1) Right View ( samma-ditthi ), (2) Right Thought ( samma- 
sahkappa), (3) Right Speech ( samma-vaca ), (4) Right Action ( samma- 
kammanta), (5) Right Livelihood ( samma-ajiva ), (6) Right Effort 
( samma-vayama ), (7) Right Mindfulness (samma-sati), and (8) Right Con¬ 
centration ( samma-samadhi ). Consequently, according to the Threefold Way, 
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sfla would consist in factors 3 to 5, samadhi, factors 6 to 8, and pahha, 
factors 1 and 2. It is to be noticed that the standard sequence of the Eight¬ 
fold path does not give the nonnative progression of sila, samadhi, and 
panha, but instead, of pahha, sila, and samadhi. According to Maurice 
Walshe, “this is because, while some preliminary wisdom is needed to start 
on the path, the final flowering of the higher Wisdom follows after the 
development of morality and concentration.” 16 To some extent this is true; 
however, it seems that this change of order reveals something more. At this 
point, I would like to introduce Gethin’s illuminating discussion, taken from 
his book The Buddhist Path to Awakening: A Study of the Bodhi-Pakkhiya 
Dhamma, on the nature of this Threefold Way. 

Lamotte’s statement that was just quoted is following the Culavedalla 
sutta’s method of classifying the eight factors in terms of sila, samadhi, and 
pahha. According to Gethin, 17 scholars have tended to ignore a key passage 
in the sutta that immediately precedes it: “My lady, are the three aggre¬ 
gates of [sila, samadhi and pahha] included in the ariyo atthahgiko maggo, 
or is it the ariyo atthahgiko maggo that is included in the three aggregates?” 
“The three aggregates are not, Visakha, included in the ariyo atthahgiko 
maggo, but it is the ariyo atthahgiko maggo, Visakha, that is included in the 
three aggregates.” 18 What is to be intended here is made explicit in the 
commentary of the Visuddhimagga: “In the present case, because the maggo 
[path] is specific and the three aggregates are all inclusive, it is therefore 
comprised, on account of its specificity, by the three all inclusive aggre¬ 
gates like a city by a kingdom.” 19 Gethin is here asking, “So why is the 
ariyo atthahgiko maggo comprised by the three khandhas but not vice 
versa?” 20 He suggests the following answer: “The triad of sila, samadhi and 
pahha implies a comprehensive graded description of the stages of the 
spiritual path. In terms of content it comprises the successive stages in full, 
and while reflecting the overall general nature of the actual stages of the 
path, it does in part represent something of an ideal scheme.” 21 The reason 
why it is considered an ideal scheme is because it is generally understood, 
within the Buddhist tradition, that if one tries to develop pahha, it becomes 
apparent that some measure of samadhi is required and if one tries to 
develop samadhi, some degree of sila is needed. What this means in prac¬ 
tice, as Gethin says, “is that it is understood that someone can have devel¬ 
oped sila but need not necessarily have developed samadhi and pahha; 
someone can have developed sfla and samadhi, but not necessarily have 
developed pahha to any great degree. However, the converse cannot be so.” 22 

In theory, this hierarchy of spiritual achievements may make sense, but 
in practice, the relationship between sila, samadhi, and pahha seems to be 
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a little bit more subtle than that. Indeed, in the Sonadanda sutta, one is told 
by the Brahmin Sonadanda, “Just as, Gotama, one hand may wash another 
hand, or a foot another foot, so panna is cleansed by sila, and slla is 
cleansed by panna; where there is sila there is panna, where there is panna 
there is sila; one who has sTla has panna, one who has panna has sila; sila 
and panna together are declared the most excellent thing of the world.” 23 
Although this passage considers the stages of the path by way of just sTla 
and panna —the context was a discussion of what is required for one to be 
a true Brahmin—it could be assumed that samadhi is to be included in this 
scheme as well. Indeed, in the Mahaparinibbana sutta, it is said, “ samadhi 
when imbued with sTla leads to great fruit and profit. Panna when imbued 
with concentration leads to great fruit and profit.” 24 Therefore, what this 
passage presumably means “is that the intent to develop sila is seen as 
bound up with panna and that the development of sila naturally tends to the 
development of panna and samadhi. The latter two in turn tend to the 
development of sila.” 25 Consequently, the hierarchy just referred to should 
“not mean that when the novice at the initial stages of the path establishes 
sila, he does not also in some way and to some degree begin to develop 
samadhi and panna, or that when the adept at the advanced stage of the 
path develops panna he does not need sila or samadhi.” 26 Indeed, as Tong 
Ba Mai, a monk and a scholar of Buddhism, argued, “they [sila, samadhi, 
and panna] are dependent on each other to arise. They are regarded as 
three classes of eight paths and therefore each of them can be a primary 
path and support the others. The fulfillment of knowledge, ethical conduct 
or meditative practices cannot be obtained independently; each of them is 
inaccessible if treated separately.” He further adds that “they can be con¬ 
sidered as three aspects of an element or three qualities of Nibbana. STla, 
samadhi and panna are so related with each other that when this arises the 
other naturally arises; there is no need to make effort to have the other 
arise.” 27 In support of his last affirmation, he quotes the following passage 
taken from the Ahguttara-nikaya: “Monks, for one whose body is calmed, 
there is no need to think, T feel happiness.’ This, monks, is in comformity 
to the nature of things ( dhammata esa) that one whose body is calmed feels 
happiness. . . ,” 28 

With regard to the Eightfold path then, it implies that it is not to be 
understood primarily as a description of the successive stages of the path. 
Indeed, according to Saddhatissa, a Buddhist monk and translator often 
writing for nonspecialists, the path leading to the release from suffering is 
said to be eightfold. These are not consecutive steps. The eight factors are 
interdependent and must be perfected simultaneously, “the fulfillment of 
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one factor being unlikely without at least the partial development of the 
others.” 29 1 shall come back to this idea of interdependence when discussing 
the role of the paramitas or “Perfections” in the context of the cultivation 
of bodhicitta. Indeed, as with the Eightfold path and its threefold division 
into sTla, samadhi, and patina, there is also a tendency to view the various 
paramitas as successive stages of spiritual achievements. For the moment, 
I would like to finish the present discussion of the significance of the ariyo 
atthangiko maggo. 

While the scheme consisting in the triad of sTla, samadhi, and pahha 
may be seen as a general picture of the various aspects of the path, the 
ariyo atthangiko maggo as a whole represents, according to Gethin, “an 
actual manifestation of all three aspects so that the ariyo atthangiko maggo 
can be seen as the essential distillation of the aggregates of sTla, samadhi 
and pahha.” 30 In other words, the ariyo atthangiko maggo is the consumma¬ 
tion of the development of sTla, samadhi, and pahha. As Gethin further 
explains, “it is the path or way of life that issues from that development. Its 
end is a reflection and crystallization of the way one has come. In other 
words, the development of sTla, samadhi, and pahha in all its various as¬ 
pects culminates in right view, right thought, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right striving, right mindfulness, right concentration— pahha, sTla 
and samadhi, the three essential aspects in perfect balance.” 31 In support of 
his affirmation, Gethin essentially argues that the Eightfold path is where 
one wishes to arrive as well as the way one must go in order to get there. 
In other words, “the ariyo atthangiko maggo is the transformation of view, 
thought, speech, action, livelihood, striving, mindfulness and concentration 
into right view, right thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right striving, right mindfulness, right concentration.” 32 How then could the 
Eightfold path be seen not only as a means but also as the goal of spiritual 
endeavor? Gethin gives the following arguments. 

First of all, the Buddhist tradition seems to view the ariyo atthangiko 
maggo as a kind of yardstick against which all spiritual practice could be 
compared. Indeed, in the Mahaparinibbana sutta, when Subhadda asked the 
Buddha whether teachers such as Purana Kassapa have realized the truth, 
the Buddha responded, 

Enough, Subhadda, do not bother about all those who claim to 
have realized the truth, or about all those who do not, or about some 
of those who do and some of those who do not. I shall teach you 
dhamma, Subhadda. Listen and pay careful attention, I shall speak. In 
whatever dhamma-vinaya the noble eight-factored path is not found, 
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there too the ascetic [Stream-Attainer] is not found, there too the 
second [Once-Returner], the third [Non-Returner], and the fourth 
[Arhat] are not found. But in the dhamma-vinaya where the noble 
eight-factored path is found, there too these ascetics are found. 33 

As such, the ariyo atthaiigiko maggo seems to be viewed not as a specific 
path, but rather, as something encompassing some kind of principle that is 
the essence of all spiritual paths. The understanding of this principle, rather 
than going through the different stages it refers to, appears to be the solu¬ 
tion to the basic problem of suffering. In other words, the ariyo atthaiigiko 
maggo, as the fourth Noble Truth, is something one is awakened to, not 
only the fourth Noble Truth, but the entire scheme of the four Noble Truths. 
This might explain why the realization of these Noble Truths is seen, in the 
Samahhaphala sutta of the Digha-nikaya, as an accomplishment of the 
practice of the four jhanas or “meditations.” If the ariyo atthaiigiko maggo 
were to be considered simply as a path, then one would face a paradox: 
how could it be possible to follow a path whose accomplishment results in 
understanding the path to follow? This idea that the ariyo atthahgiko maggo 
is seen as the content of spiritual experience might become clearer when 
considering Gethin’s second argument. 

This argument addresses the significance of ariya in the expression 
ariyo atthaiigiko maggo. This term has been analyzed in the context of the 
Abhidhamma but, according to Gethin, its usage has been somewhat over¬ 
looked when considering early Pali literature such as the Nikayas. In this 
regard, Gethin believes that “the Nikayas’ technical usage of the term ariya 
must be considered in broad agreement with, although not always as clear 
cut as, the usage in the Abhidhamma/Abhidharma literature.” 34 This there¬ 
fore means that ariya/arya “is applied to anything that is directly associated 
with the world-transcending ( lokuttara ) knowledge of the stream-attainer, 
the once-returner, the non-returner and the arahant/arhat —the ‘noble per¬ 
sons’ ( ariya-puggala/arya-pudgala ).” Gethin further adds, “By way of con¬ 
trast we have the ‘world’ (loka ): the sphere of the five senses (kamavacara), 
the jhanas of the form sphere (rupavacara) and the formless sphere 
(arupavacara); in short, the ‘world’ accessible to the ordinary man 
(puthujjana ).” 35 What this means is that “there are strong grounds for think¬ 
ing that the ariyo atthaiigiko maggo should be particularly associated with 
the notion of sotapatti (the stage of stream-attainer). 36 Indeed, a passage 
taken from the Samyutta-nikaya confirms this: “When the word “stream” is 
mentioned, Sariputta, what stream is meant?” “The stream, Sir, is the noble 
eight-factored path, that is, right view. ...” “Good! Sariputta, when the 
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expression ‘stream-attainer’ is mentioned, what stream-attainer is meant?” 
“Sir, one who is endowed with this noble eight-factored path he is said to 
be a stream-attainer. . . ,” 37 The significance of ariya is therefore to identify, 
whatever knowledge or behavior is associated to it, something that is pos¬ 
sible only after a certain spiritual breakthrough has occurred. This means 
that sila , which is right speech, right action, and right livelihood, is not a 
prerequisite for the acquisition of samadhi and panda but rather it is a 
characteristic of what it means to undergo that spiritual breakthrough. In 
this regard, Gethin relates a simile, taken again from the Samyutta-nikaya , 
which illustrates quite well the conception of the spiritual progress associ¬ 
ated with the ariyo atthangiko maggo : 

Let’s imagine, bhikkhus, that a person wandering in a forest, in 
a jungle were to see an ancient path, an ancient road which had been 
followed by ancient people. He follows it, and, having followed it, he 
would see an ancient city, an ancient royal town, with delightful parks, 
gardens, lotus-ponds with high walls, which had been inhabited by 
ancient people. And then, that person would tell the king or his min¬ 
ister: “You should surely know. Sir, that while wandering in the for¬ 
est, in the jungle, I saw an ancient path. . . . Claim that city, Sir!” 38 

Gethin suggests that we consider this simile from the point of view of the 
king. He is without doubt likened to the aspirant to enlightenment who has 
been instructed by the Buddha about the existence of a path leading to 
cessation of suffering. The king must find the path in the jungle himself. For 
that, he has to first accept on trust the existence of such a path. This path, 
which is somewhere in the jungle, is not something easily accessible. There¬ 
fore, the search for it may involve some wandering; doubts may also arise 
as to its existence, and so forth. But as soon as he comes across the path he 
was eagerly searching, one may assume that he experiences great relief 
because, having seen the way to the delightful place, the possibility to reach 
it is now a certainty. Similarly, the aspirant to enlightenment may work with 
ordinary views and practices; at this point he or she may doubt the existence 
of a path leading to the cessation of suffering but then, comes across the 
Eightfold path and follows it. What it means to follow this path is what I 
discussed in the context of bodhiprasthanacitta , that is, to go along a stream 
in which motivation, as an act of the will, even for enlightenment, is absent 
and in which mental factors that allow spiritual progression are present. 

I believe that it is now obvious why I feel that religious language could 
be true from an ethical perspective. It is because there is no difference 
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between the way to describe a behavior that is induced by such a concept 
or its implications, at the worldly level, and that that results from assimilat¬ 
ing or integrating it, as a kind of spiritual breakthrough. Before the expe¬ 
rience, the change of behavior may be a conscious act requiring efforts; 
after the experience, the desired behavior has become spontaneous, like a 
second nature. This idea of truth from the ethical point of view also means 
that behavior is a sign of spiritual accomplishment, as was the case with the 
Buddha. In the Samahhaphala sutta , for example, one is told that a Tathagata 
arises in the world, an Arahant, fully enlightened Buddha, endowed with 
wisdom and conduct (vijjacaranasampanno). 39 

In chapter 2, while discussing the ethical aspect of bodhicitta, I gave a 
few examples of the spontaneous character of the behavior of the bodhisattva. 
I have also shown that commitment, at this level, had no role to play. As 
a matter of fact, such commitment, because it reinforces the distinction 
between subject and object, could even be counterproductive. This idea, 
however, is not meant to deny the importance of commitment in the context 
of spiritual progression; on the contrary, it is fully integrated in it. But, as 
the notion of threefold aspects of truth implies, it is to be seen not only as 
its cause but also as its description. The nature of this spiritual progression 
is the topic of the next section. 

2. The cultivation of awareness 

There is, I believe, a key passage in the Bodhicaryavatara that makes the 
cultivation of awareness quite explicit. This passage is closely connected to 
the one previously used to criticize bodhicitta as an object of concentration. 
I would therefore like to provide a fresh translation and to comment on it 
with the help of Prajnakaramati’s Sanskrit commentary. 

Even if the world is known to be constituted of illusion, how could 
a tendency be destroyed, as the creator of an illusory woman who 
manages to fall in love with his [own creation]? 

[The reason is that] the impression disturbing [a clear perception 
of] reality of the creator has not been worn out. Consequently, in that 
moment of seeing her, his impression of emptiness is weak. 

By reinforcing the impression of emptiness, the impression [which 
causes the belief in] existence will be abandoned. And with the prac¬ 
tice of [thinking] that nothing [existence as well as the idea of ab¬ 
sence of existence] is, the impression of emptiness will afterwards 
also be worn out. 
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When existence is not conceived of on account of imagining that 
it is not, then how can the idea of absence of existence, which is 
[now] without support, stand in front of the mind? 

If neither existence nor non-existence can stand in front of the 
mind, then [the mind], having no other alternative, will be without 
support and become pacified. 40 

This experience in which the impression of emptiness itself is dissolved and 
the mind pacified is called the emptiness of emptiness because all objects 
of imagination have been destroyed. 41 

At first, this passage identifies a problem related to the cause of one’s 
attachment: if the world is an illusion, that is, without real existence, how 
can it defile the mind of the people? There is a problem because it is 
assumed that a thing, in order to leave a trace on a mind, must be truly 
existent. This idea has been used as an objection to the concept of empti¬ 
ness itself. Indeed, in the Vigrahavyavartani of Nagarjuna, the objector 
believes that it would not be appropriate to admit that things that are empty 
are capable of performing actions. 42 This objection is based on a misunder¬ 
standing of what it means when something is empty. As Nagarjuna says, 
things are empty because they are dependently originated 43 and not because 
they are absent, so that objects like a cart, a pot, or a cloth, may perform 
specific functions such as carrying things and offering protection from cold. 44 
Similarly, the example of the creator of an illusory woman who becomes 
infatuated in his creation is given as an argument in favor of the fact that 
things, although they are lacking intrinsic existence, can nevertheless cause 
the impregnation of mental habits such as desire. This example appears to 
be appropriate because one is told by the commentator Prajnakaramati that 
it is possible for certain magicians to create illusory objects by means of 
sacred formulas or drugs. 45 These objects were definitively unreal and yet, 
one, including their creator, could develop feelings of attachment toward 
them. 

The reason why one is likely to develop such feelings of attachment is 
given in the second verse of this passage: it is because one’s mind is 
permeated, so to speak, with the idea that things have an inherent exist¬ 
ence; 46 and this prevents one from seeing things as they really are. Samaropah 
usually means attribution or mental assumption. In the light of my explana¬ 
tion of the twofold awareness, 1 believe that it refers to the background that 
defines all objects of perception. This means that the idea that things are 
endowed with an inherent existence is not an object of perception, but 
rather, it is what defines all objects that are perceived. The word that is 
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used to identify this phenomenon of impregnation is vasana (impression). 
The choice of this term is interesting by itself because it comes from the 
verbal root Vvas that produces the verb vasayad. According to Apte, it 
means (1) to scent, perfume, incense, fumigate, or make fragrant; (2) to 
steep or infuse; and (3) to spice or season. 47 More interesting is the process 
used to perfume, for example, cloths: one would put in a box one piece of 
cloth that has been soaked in perfume under a pile of unsoaked cloths; by 
the process of suffusion all the unsoaked cloths will be impregnated by the 
scent of the perfume. Similarly, the idea of inherent existence impregnates 
all objects of perception. Because of that, the impression that things lack 
inherent existence is weak if not totally absent. 

This impression, according to Prajnakaramati, is caused by the succes¬ 
sive repetition of acknowledging the wrong idea, 48 that things inherently 
exist, and it is comparable to an impregnation or a karma-formation that is 
planted like a seed in the mental continuum. 49 Given this process of impreg¬ 
nation, the antidote ( pradpaksah ) prescribed is to develop or to cultivate the 
impression that things lack inherent existence and also by the constant 
practice of thinking that nothing is actually existent. 50 This practice is not 
characterized by fixing one’s mind on the idea that nothing exists, but 
rather, it is a kind of investigation involving every aspect of the cognitive 
faculty. 

The term that is usually used to designate that investigation is vicara. 
Indeed, a little bit further in chapter 9 of the Bodhicaryavatara, it is said, 

If, in the presence of an annihilating cause, there is no production 
of suffering, then it would mean that what is called “feeling” is the 
result of an attachment to a false idea. 

Therefore, this investigation is conceived as the antidote [of this 
unjustified feeling]. That is why, it is, for the yogis, the food—which 
consists of the content of any conceptual mind activity—of their 
meditative absorption. 51 

What is meant by this conceptual mind activity ( vikalpa ) is a passionless 
(viviktam kamaih) analysis ( vitarka ) of the idea that what is called feeling 
is the result of an attachment to a false idea. 52 What should be also noticed 
in this passage is the link between meditation ( dhyana ) and vicara ; vicara 
appears to bring about a deeper dhyana and consequently, a greater peace 
of mind. Indeed, Prajnakaramati said that when one is investigating 
(vicaryamana ) the fact that in reality the “I” does not exist, one should not 
experience fear. Therefore, from investigation fear ceases. 53 A last point 
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concerning this term is worth mentioning. In his commentary of the one 
hundred ninth verse of chapter 9 of the Bodhicaryavatara, Prajnakaramati 
cites vimarsah as a gloss for vicarah. This term means, according to Apte 
(1) deliberation, consideration, examination, or discussion; (2) reasoning; 
(3) conflicting judgment; (4) hesitation; (5) impression left on the mind by 
past good or bad actions; see vasana\ and (6) knowledge. 54 This definition 
seems to encompass all major components of what is meant by vicara. 
Firstly, it is a critical examination and reasoning on the basis of accepted 
truths, secondly, it is a hesitation in the sense that it challenges the assump¬ 
tions of what is investigated, and finally, it is also the result of its activity, 
that is, it leaves a new impression on the mind of the investigator. 

This investigation is what I called the cultivation of awareness. The 
content of awareness is the background that defines all objects of percep¬ 
tion. In some Advaita Vedanta schools of thought, for example, it is said 
that the phenomenal world is a projection on a screen; this is true to the 
extent that the screen is not only a reality to be discovered but also some¬ 
thing that has to be created or caused to be revealed. This cultivation is 
therefore characterized by building up an awareness of a background. In 
this regard, it might be interesting to draw a parallel with Christian iconog¬ 
raphy. According to the Slavic iconographers, the background of the icon is 
called light (svef). Its function is to specifically reveal the presence of the 
divine in the scene represented. In fact, every element of this scene is 
depicted in such a way that it is always the background that imposes itself. 
This is the effect that the iconographer has to reproduce in each of his or 
her icons whatever scene is represented. Similarly, the cultivation of aware¬ 
ness depicts the phenomenal world in such a way that the content of this 
awareness becomes more and more obvious. As such, the background is 
made to cover all aspects of existence or every and each moment of exist¬ 
ence is caused to be viewed as a manifestation of it. I believe that when 
one looks at spiritual practice from this perspective, the differences be¬ 
tween the various traditions of Buddhism such as Theravada and Mahayana 
are only in terms of the content of awareness and not in terms of the 
spiritual approach. Let us look at two examples. 

i. Examples of the cultivation of awareness 

In the Mahasatipatthana sutta of the Dlgha-nikaya, a text of the Theravada 
tradition, one finds the canonical explanation of the Noble Truth of Suffer¬ 
ing: “And what, monks, is the Noble Truth of Suffering? Birth is suffering, 
ageing is suffering, death is suffering, sorrow, lamentation, pain, sadness 
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and distress are suffering. Not obtaining what one wants is suffering. In 
short, the five aggregates of grasping are suffering.” 55 It appears that, in this 
short explanation of the idea of suffering, one already finds two levels of 
investigation. 

The first level is related to more conventional matters such as the loss 
of a loved one. It is a reflection on what our daily life has in store for us. 
It is meant to intensify our sense of dissatisfaction with the world. Histori¬ 
cally speaking, it could be argued that this idea of suffering is above all a 
result of the conditions the early Buddhists found themselves in. Indeed, 
according to Ainslie T. Embree, it has been suggested that a great wave of 
pessimism marked the time of the Buddha; it “was due to the break-up of 
old tribes and their replacement by kingdoms wherein ethnic ties and the 
sense of security that they gave were lost or weakened, thus leading to a 
deep-seated psychological unease affecting all sections of the people.” 56 
Given this circumstance, many people commenting on the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion as a whole have been tempted to interpret the First Noble Truth of the 
Buddha as a reiteration of this mood of pessimism. Consequently, the re¬ 
flection on the idea of suffering could be viewed as a means to awaken and 
to reinforce the desire to escape a dissatisfying world. This is probably one 
way of conceiving the significance of the First Noble Truth but I believe it 
is inappropriate: it fails to explain the philosophical developments that the 
Buddhists produced from investigating the various implications related to 
this idea of suffering. 

I think that the First Noble Truth is not meant to serve as a kind of 
justification for spiritual involvement. On the contrary, the decision to find 
a way to change one’s dissatisfying condition is always assumed in the 
teachings of the Buddha. Indeed, he always gives advice or refutes his 
challengers on questions concerning the way; there is no instance of 
proselytism on the part of the Buddha or of his disciples. 57 Instead, 1 am of 
the opinion that the investigation related to the idea of suffering is meant 
to deepen one’s meditative absorption. One can easily imagine that the 
understanding of the painful nature of one’s daily existence leads one to 
develop a sense of detachment from the things likely to cause pain. This 
attitude of renunciation is usually the first sign of spiritual progression. It is, 
however, possible that such understanding might not be sufficient: one may 
have doubts about the universality of the idea of suffering by arguing that 
despite the impression that life is suffering, it also has its good moments; 
one simply has to accept this alternation of ups and downs. In order to offset 
such a doubt, one’s investigation has to reach a level beyond the psycho¬ 
logical dimension. 
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It appears that there is a more subtle form of suffering that can only be 
perceived by the practice of what Vetter called the discriminative insight. 58 
According to those who went beyond the ordinary sphere of perception, all 
existence is characterized by impermanence ( anicca), by the absence of 
essence or hard core ( anatta ), and by its potential to lead to suffering or to 
the fact that it is unsatisfactory ( dukkha ). Each of these characteristics became 
the theme of many meditative practices as well as the source of the devel¬ 
opment of metaphysical theories concerning the nature of things. For in¬ 
stance, the meditation on the decaying body could be used to neutralize 
certain mental habits, as mentioned in chapter 3, but 1 would argue that its 
main purpose is to bring about an ever greater awareness of the idea of 
impermanence. As a matter of fact, those who pursued the investigation on 
the idea of impermanence, not satisfied to deal only with observable events, 
went as far as saying that existence consisted in a succession of very short 
moments ( ksana ) so that it lasts, according to certain schools of early Bud¬ 
dhism (the Sautrantika in particular), a moment so brief that one is capable 
of perceiving only the trace of its occurrence. 

The idea of absence of hard core, on the other hand, led to the formu¬ 
lation of the theory of the five constituents of being ( panca-khandha ) and 
to the idea of no-self. According to this theory, a human being is made up 
of five aggregates or khandhas: form ( rupa ), feeling (vedana), perception 
(sauna), mental disposition ( sankhara ), and consciousness ( vinnana ). Apart 
from these aggregates there is nothing more, hence no-self (anatta). This 
idea that a human being is made up of parts has been extrapolated to 
include all aspects of the perceivable world. Indeed, it was believed that 
the world consisted of imperceptible elements called dharmas. It might 
exceed the scope of the present research to investigate all the implications 
of this idea, but suffice it to say that this practice of discriminative insight, 
based on the idea that “all is suffering” has, judging from the fact that it has 
produced an important part of the conceptual structure of the majority of the 
Buddhists, covered a lot of ground in creating or revealing a context upon 
which all experiences of the phenomenal world find a new meaning. In 
other words, with all these Buddhist doctrines, it is difficult to argue that 
there is something that is not suffering. 

The second example I would like to cite is taken from Nagarjuna’s 
Mulamadhyamakakarika. The philosophical goals of Nagarjuna have been 
the subject of speculations among modern Buddhologists. Indeed, according 
to David Seyford Ruegg, “over the past half-century the doctrine of the 
Madhyamaka school, and in particular that of Nagarjuna, has been vari¬ 
ously described as nihilism, monism, irrationalism, misology, agnosticism, 
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scepticism, criticism, dialectic, mysticism, acosmism, absolutism, relativism, 
nominalism, and linguistic analysis with therapeutic value.” 59 All of these 
descriptions of what Nagarjuna is or what he attempts to do in his 
Mulamadhyamakakarika assumes that the doctrine of dependent origina¬ 
tion (pratitya-samutpada), which is the central theme of his work, is only a 
means to an end. It would be much simpler to argue that the means is itself 
the end so that the idea of dependent origination is what appropriately 
describes one’s only reality. In this circumstance, Nagarjuna, if one wants 
to define him, is a dependent-originationist ( pratTtyasamutpadavadin ). I think 
that it should be obvious that the whole enterprise of Nagarjuna in the 
Mulamadhyamakakarika is to convince us, using even fallacious argumenta¬ 
tion, 60 of the fact that everything, including our most established concepts 
such as cause and effect or movement, does not exist on its own. The 
purpose of all his reflection and investigation is to push to the background 
the idea of dependent origination, that is, to define all aspects of the 
phenomenal world in terms of it. In other words, what he is attempting to 
do is to “perfume” the phenomenal world with the idea of dependent 
origination. As with the cultivation of awareness of the idea that every¬ 
thing is suffering, the impressions left on the mind by the investigation of 
the implications related to the idea of dependent origination should bring 
about an attitude of detachment and thereby calm the anxious activity of 
the mind. So far, in my description of the cultivation of awareness, I have 
always assumed that the feeling of detachment was an immediate conse¬ 
quence of developing an ever greater awareness. In the next few para¬ 
graphs, I would like to show how such an awareness can create a feeling 
of detachment. 


ii. The feeling of detachment 

First, I would like to quote a passage that I believe confirms the fact that 
awareness of an idea that includes all aspects of the phenomenal world is 
interrelated with a feeling of detachment. This passage is taken from the 
Mahasaccakasutta of the Majjhima-nikaya and appears to refer to a spiri¬ 
tual experience that the Buddha had before he left his family to search for 
immortality. 

This, Aggivessana, I thought, “I am fully aware as my father, 
the Sakyan, was ploughing, and I was sitting in the cool shade of 
a rose-apple tree, aloof from desires, aloof from unskilled states of 
mind, entering on the first meditation [jhana], which is accompa- 
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nied by thinking and discrimination, is bom of aloofness, and is 
rapturous and joyful, and while abiding therein, I thought: ‘Now 
could this be a way to awakening?’ Then following on my mindful¬ 
ness, Aggivessana, there was the consciousness: ‘This is itself the 
Way to awakening.’ ” 61 

This entering of the first meditation is also called the experience of entering 
the Stream ( sotapanna ) and is characterized, among other things, by giving 
up forever the belief in personality ( sakkaya-ditthi ). This experience is also 
identified as the opening of the Dhamma-eye (dhamma-cakkhu) and, ac¬ 
cording to Buddhaghosa, 62 at this moment, one is said to have glimpsed 
nibbana. Due to this experience, which is not devoid of cognitive content 
and even mental activity, the Buddha tells us that he entered a state of 
aloofness or detachment. At this point it may be worth noting some of the 
implications related to this state of mind. 

In this passage, it is said the one becomes “aloof from the pleasures of 
the senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind.” The term used to describe 
this state is derived from the Pali verb viviccati. This verb means to sepa¬ 
rate oneself, to depart from, to be alone, and to separate. 63 It therefore 
seems that this state of detachment is characterized by the creation of a 
distance or a stepping back away from the stage of the phenomenal expe¬ 
riences such as passion and hatred. Consequently, this experience is not an 
annihilation of one’s mental states, which is, as discussed in chapter 3, the 
main purpose of the practice of concentration on a single object, but rather, 
it is the establishment of a new relationship between these mental states 
and the one who experiences them. This means that spiritual practice, at 
some point, has nothing to do with chasing away bad habits or acquiring 
good ones. I believe that one passage of the Mahasatipatthana sutta of the 
Dlgha-nikaya confirms this. 

And how, monks, does a monk abide contemplating the various 
kinds of mind? Here, a monk knows a passionate mind as passionate, 
a mind free from passion as free from passion; a hating mind as 
hating, a mind free from hate as free from hate; a deluded mind as 
deluded, an undeluded mind as undeluded; a composed mind as com¬ 
posed, a distracted mind as distracted; a great mind as great, an un¬ 
developed mind as undeveloped; a surpassed mind as surpassed, an 
unsurpassed mind as unsurpassed; a concentrated mind as concen¬ 
trated, an unconcentrated mind as unconcentrated; a freed mind as 
freed, an unliberated mind as unliberated. 64 
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Thus, the mind may take whatever form possible and this has no repercus¬ 
sion on the attitude of the individual. This is possible, not because of a 
sheer force of mind-control, but rather because of a redefinition of the 
meaning and the significance of these mental states, that is, the establish¬ 
ment of a new relationship between these mental states and the one who 
experiences them. This redefinition is the result of a transformation of what 
is viewed as their background. In order to make this point clearer, I would 
like to suggest an example taken from the field of dramaturgy. 

The difference between a tragedy and a comedy is precisely based on 
this notion of distance. In a tragedy, for example, the tragic effect is created 
by eliminating the sense of distance that might exist between the spectator 
and the character. Everything is done so that the former fully identifies 
himself with the plight and the fate of the latter. In this context, the art of 
the dramaturge and that of the producer is to draw the spectator away from 
his or her usual reality and to absorb him or her into the plot of the play. 
At this point, the reality of the character becomes the reality of the spec¬ 
tator. In a comedy, it is exactly the reverse process that is going on. 

Let us take, for example, the plays of Marivaux, a French author from 
the eighteenth century. The comical effect is achieved by creating a dis¬ 
tance between the spectator and the reality of the characters. Most of his 
comedies are based on cases of mistaken identity. The spectator is aware 
of the mistaken identity while most of the characters are not. Thus, the 
spectator is aware of two levels of reality: the reality based on the mistaken 
identity and that based on the overall plot of the play. I said that most of 
the characters are unaware of the mistaken situation because, in most cases, 
there is one character who is not fooled. His function is very important in 
this process of creation of a distance between the spectator and the reality 
of the characters. He is the one who often addresses the spectator as a 
spectator, that is, as an observer. He makes sure by his repartees that the 
spectator understands what is going on at the level of the plot. This plot, and 
this is the most interesting part of the play, very often carries a distinct 
message. In the case of Marivaux’s work, the message is that distinctions 
between social classes are, from the point of view of human nature, unjus¬ 
tified and unfounded. When looking more closely at the structure of such 
plays, one may notice that in fact three realities are involved: the first is 
related to the prejudices of the spectator before the play; the second is that 
of the characters acting under the assumptions of the mistaken situation. 
This second reality is the means for the realization of the third reality that 
has to be assimilated by the spectator. This structure incidentally corre¬ 
sponds to the three aspects of religious concepts: the plot evolving in 
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accordance with the assumptions of the mistaken situation is the means as 
well as a manifestation of the new understanding that has to be assimilated, 
an understanding that is supposed to have a direct implication on the behav¬ 
ior of the spectator. In this way, one can see how theater could be used as 
a means of changing social awareness. In this regard, it might be appropri¬ 
ate to look at Bertolt Brecht’s ideas concerning dramaturgy. 

Brecht is a German dramaturge who lived in the early part of this 
century. He was very much concerned with the social role of the theater. 
He believed that much of the classics were reinforcing the social structure 
of his time that was based on inequality of social classes and injustice. This 
was made possible because spectators, as just mentioned in the case of a 
tragedy, were assimilating the reality of the plots with their own. Because 
of that, they were not capable of seeing and understanding what causes 
human tragedy. He thought that, if the theater ought to bring about a new 
awareness, that is, a knowledge of the root cause of human misery, spec¬ 
tators should be prevented from being absorbed into hopeless realities; they 
should become more detached from the situations they were confronted 
with. For that purpose, Brecht coined a new word: Entfremdungseffekt (the 
process of alienation). 

One example of an application of this process was to let some actors, 
during the course of the play, walk through or in front of the stage with 
signs carrying slogans. The purpose was to distract the spectators from the 
plot as well as giving indications on how to understand the context in which 
this plot was articulated. At this point, it has to be said that Brecht was a 
Marxist and believed that the reality described by Marxist theory was sci¬ 
entific and objective. But nevertheless, because people were engrossed in 
their own social prejudices, they had to be instructed. Such was the role of 
one of his famous plays. Mother Courage. In this play, the spectator is 
asked to understand that greed has its price—Mother Courage makes a 
living on account of war but at the same time, loses her sons because of it— 
and that price is to be paid, not because of a certain fatality, but because 
of a lack of awareness of the causes of that tragic situation. It was believed 
by Brecht that, as soon as people would understand these causes, they 
would take action to eradicate them, that is, to overthrow the existing social 
and political system. This play showed in fact a greater maturity in applying 
the Entfremdungseffekt, because, instead of using external devices such as 
signs, the plot itself, by highlighting its inherent contradictions, created the 
effect of distance. In short, what Brecht did was to recycle tragedy, which 
was usually used for reinforcing existing prejudices, as a means of trans¬ 
forming social awareness, a role that appears to be reserved to comedy 
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only. In a way, Brecht, most probably, without being aware of it, used the 
technique adopted by Nagarjuna: to bring to the fore the inherent contradic¬ 
tions of the wrong way of looking at things. This brings me to explain what 
exactly this vicara or “investigation” consists of. 


iii. The breaking up of distinctions 

Contradictions between things are based on the assumption that they stand 
in opposite relationship and as such, cannot be reconciled. Reconciliation 
will be, however, possible when the background defining them as opposites 
will be replaced by the awareness of another background harmonizing their 
differences. This latter statement comprises a pleonasm because as soon as 
one is aware of the new background, there are no differences to harmonize; 
like the fate of the barren woman’s son, it is no longer a question to be 
addressed. It seems, therefore, that one way to force the realization of the 
all-encompassing background is to use one’s analytic mind and imagination 
to break up the allegedly existing differences. This is done at all levels and 
in every circumstance. In chapter 6 of the Bodhicaryavatara , for example, 
one can read. 

There is no doubt about the fact that this entire world has been 
assumed by the Compassionate Ones. Therefore they should be seen 
as taking the forms of all beings. [In this circumstance] why should 
they [the beings] be treated with disrespect? 

This [understanding] pleases the Tathagatas, fulfills one’s ultimate 
purpose [Buddhahood] and dispels the suffering of the world. There¬ 
fore, this [the realization of this understanding] should be my vow. 65 

After telling us that one should not make any distinctions among beings, 
Santideva provides a simile that might help us assimilate this fact: 

For example, if a king’s henchman is mishandling a citizen, then 
a far-sighted citizen will not be able to stand in the way [for fear of 
reprisal]. 

Because the henchman is not alone, that his power is that of the 
king, similarly one should not show disregard for the weak whatsoever. 

Because his power is that of the Guardians of Hells and the 
Compassionate Ones, all beings should be highly respected in the 
same way that a servant would attend a demanding king. 66 
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This practice of breaking up all distinctions is indeed applied to fit any case, 
“Saliva and faeces come from the same source, [that is, food and drink]. 
Why then faeces are repulsive whereas the drinking of saliva is something 
one likes?” 67 There are plenty of other examples in the Bodhicaryavatara, 
all variations of the idea that all distinctions are unjustified. This reflection 
is always done with the purpose of assimilating a view conducive to a 
behavior that is no longer dictated by making distinctions. In chapter 3, I 
referred to the practice of exchanging the selves; it is therefore in the 
context of the practice of breaking up distinctions that this spiritual tech¬ 
nique ought to be understood. Instead of neutralizing mental activity, its 
main function is, as mentioned earlier, to bring about an awareness of the 
idea that all distinctions are not real. 

Before looking in detail at the various components of the practice of 
cultivation of awareness, I would like to end the present chapter by showing 
that, as alluded to while discussing the significance of the Bodhicaryavatara, 
the practice of devotion could be considered as an autonomous spiritual 
practice instead of being some kind of prerequisite for another practice. 

3. The practice of devotion 

At the very end of the Sutta-nipata there is a remarkable description of the 
spiritual experience of a disciple of the Buddha called Pingiya. After hav¬ 
ing praised the qualities of the Buddha, Pingiya is asked by his interlocutor, 
the Brahmin Bavari, why he does not spend all his time, every moment, 
with Gotama the Buddha? To this Pingiya answers, “I do not spend one 
moment away from him. With constant and careful vigilance it is possible 
for me to see him with my mind as clearly as with my eyes, in night as well 
as day. And since I spend my nights revering him, there is not, to my mind, 
a single moment spent away from him.” 68 Then Pingiya said that he had a 
vision of the Sambuddha upon which the Buddha commented, “Pingiya, 
other people have freed themselves by the power of faith. Vakkali, 
Bhadravudha and Ajavi-Gotama have all done this. You too should let that 
faith release you; you too will go beyond the realm of death.” 69 According 
to Paul Williams, Piiigiya’s description of his spiritual experience is perhaps 
difficult to interpret because it does not classify as fully fledged devotional- 
ism. 70 It appears instead to be connected with the practice of buddhanusmrti, 
a practice in which the meditator recollects the features of the Buddha 
systematically and in detail. 71 In this practice, according to Buddhaghosa, 
the meditator “attains the fullness of faith, mindfulness, understanding and 
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merit. ... He conquers fear and dread. ... He comes to feel as if he were 
living in the Master’s presence.” 72 I believe that my understanding of the 
practice of the cultivation of awareness may give us some clues about what 
is going on. The recollection of the features of the Buddha are not to be 
considered as objects of concentration or of visualization but rather as means 
to make obvious the constant presence of the Buddha. In this way, the 
Buddha, or what it represents, becomes the background from which all 
things find their meaning. And Buddhaghosa says rightly that such a projec¬ 
tion translates itself into a feeling of the Master’s presence that is, it is 
assumed, a very pacifying emotion. 

In chapter 2 of the Bodhicaryavatara, one can witness one of the first 
fully fledged confessions of sins of Buddhist history. It has been argued 
that this confession was a way to purify one’s mind, that is, a preparatory 
practice. I believe that it need not be so. A confession of sins always 
involves a confessor, in the case of Santideva’s confession, it is the Bud¬ 
dhas and the great Bodhisattvas, and as such, it could be viewed as a way 
to cultivate an ever-increasing awareness of their presence; the more one 
has sins to confess, the more one becomes aware of the presence of one’s 
confessors and of what they represent. In a moment of total awareness, 
sins are always present but, precisely because of this awareness, they 
have lost their grips. In fact, at this moment, sins have never become so 
obvious and present: they are what fuels one’s awareness of what is seen 
as the only reality. Similarly, one may say that Jesus has never been so 
close to his Father the moment he uttered before dying on the cross: Eloi, 
Eldi, lema sabachthani. 1 3 For this reason I believe that what is described 
in chapter 2 of the Bodhicaryavatara is more than just a preliminary 
practice. On the contrary, it could be considered a spiritual means that is 
as powerful as the meditation on the concept of emptiness. Given this 
understanding, one may also reevaluate briefly the significance of saddha/ 
sraddha (faith or confidence). 


i. Saddha/sraddha 

As can be seen from the Buddha’s response to Pingiya’s account of his 
spiritual experience and of Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the practice of 
buddhanusmrti, faith appears to play an essential role in the devotional 
approach to enlightenment. But what exactly this role is, scholars of Bud¬ 
dhism have different opinions. One of the most common beliefs is probably 
that expounded by Jayatilleke, “Thus belief (saddha) is regarded only as a 
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first step towards knowledge, with which it is replaced. It is not valuable in 
itself and bears no comparison with the final knowledge, which results from 
the personal verification of the truth.” 74 What this means is that faith is a 
prerequisite to an experience of knowledge. Similar to the performance of 
an experiment, what it is meant to prove is accepted first on the basis of 
faith, then, after the experiment, it is on the basis of personal experience. 
This view also assumes that faith is somewhat inferior to the experience of 
knowledge. For Sangharakshita, however, faith has a more affective con¬ 
notation and as such, seems to play a more significant role despite the fact 
that it is still perceived as a preliminary step. Indeed, faith is “the capacity 
for being emotionally moved and stirred by something that transcends the 
senses and even the rational mind—at least for the time being. [Faith is 
also] the act (expressed by ‘taking refuge’) or state (condition of being 
established in the refuge) of acknowledging unquestioningly that the man 
Gautama, or what appears as the man Gautama, is in possession of Full 
Enlightenment.” 75 In short, given the soteriological context propounded by 
Sangharakshita, faith is the very act of commitment to a spiritual practice 
culminating in the experience of Wisdom. It seems to me that there might 
be another way of interpreting the relationship between faith and the expe¬ 
rience of knowledge. 

According to Gethin, “saddha is the instigator of a process which cul¬ 
minates in pahha which in turn reinforces saddha.” 16 In support of his affir¬ 
mation, he quotes J. R. Carter: “ Saddha and pahha when taken together do 
not fit into “faith and reason.” Rather, they express a dynamic process 
where saddha is active in one wanting to know, coming to know in part and 
panha becomes more pervasive in one coming to know and knowing fully, 
in truth.” 77 This understanding of saddha is, I believe, very close to what I 
described as the cultivation of awareness. Indeed, faith is comparable to the 
exercise of investigation ( vicara ) and knowledge appears to correspond to 
the background revealed or created by this exercise. As such, faith is hardly 
to be distinguished from knowledge. In this regard, it might be interesting 
to quote a passage from the Ratnalka-dharani. 

Faith is the guide, the mother, the producer, the protector and that 
which increases of all virtues, expels desires, brings across the flood 
of passions; faith shows the city of bliss, it is the calm of the undefiled 
thought, firmly rooted in honor and devoid of pride. Faith is the wealth 
of the treasury, the best feet to walk on, it is a hand that keeps a hold 
on welfare. . . . Faith is not attached to the happiness that attaches, it 
is freed from all unfavorable states: it is the best and unique happy 
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state. Faith goes beyond the path of Mara, it shows the path of su¬ 
preme deliverance. As a cause, faith has the undecaying seed of 
virtues, it causes the tree of wisdom to grow, increases the happiness 
of perfect knowledge. 78 

This passage bears a striking resemblance to what has been said about the 
significance of bodhicitta and saddharma earlier. For this reason, 1 believe 
that it is not appropriate to assimilate faith to a kind of preliminary spiritual 
exercise, however valuable it may appear. 

There is another word, often used with sraddha in connection with the 
practice of cultivating awareness, which might confirm what has been just 
said concerning the significance of faith. This word is chanda as in hlne 
sravaka-pratyekabuddha-yane adhimuktih sraddha chandah va (trust, faith, 
or chanda in the inferior paths of the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas ) 79 
or as in sambodhau chandam sraddham prathanam pranidhim (desire, long¬ 
ing, faith, or chanda in enlightenment). 80 According to Apte, this term means 
(1) wish, desire, fancy, liking, or will; (2) free or willful conduct; (3) sub¬ 
jection or control; and (4) meaning, intention, or purport. 81 These transla¬ 
tions, however, appear too general and do not seem to render the full 
implication of the use of chanda in the phrases just mentioned. In this 
regard, Louis de la Vallee Poussin noted that “le voeu de Bodhi ( chanda- 
samadhi ) est compare a la poule qui couve son oeuf.” (The vow of Bodhi 
is compared to a hen sitting on her eggs.) 82 The idea behind this image is 
that one day, the Bodhisattva, like a chick, will see the light or break 
through his shell. 83 What this means is that chanda is somehow related to 
a process of incubation, something similar to the activity of watching and 
guarding. Indeed, according to the Patisambhidamagga, “the meaning of 
chanda is to be known as root; it is to be known as basis; it is to be known 
as exertion; it is to be as success; it is to be known as commitment; it is to 
be known as taking hold; it is to be known as standing near; it is to be 
known as nondistraction; it is to be known as seeing.” 84 As in the case of 
sraddha, chanda seems to describe one aspect of the cultivation of aware¬ 
ness. If sraddha is to be more related to the idea of confidence, as culti¬ 
vated in the context of devotion, chanda may very well imply the notion of 
an ever-increasing commitment to enlightenment. In this regard, the 
Vibhahga, according to Gethin, describes the chanda-samadhi “as a concen¬ 
tration or one-pointedness of mind gained by making the desire to act the 
‘overlord’ or ‘dominant.’ ” 85 Again, this commitment ought not to be viewed 
as an act of will but rather as a description of what it means to tread the 
path of enlightenment. 
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4. Conclusion 

Given this discussion concerning the practice of cultivation of awareness, 
how then is bodhicitta to be interpreted? Bodhicitta, as the desire for en¬ 
lightenment for the sake of all sentient beings, is a description of one’s true 
reality. This description is then valid for all aspects of existence, that is, 
there is no moment when one does not act for the benefit of all beings. The 
spiritual path that one has to follow is therefore simply to develop an 
awareness of this fact. The cultivation of such awareness, because it is an 
attempt to redefine the true nature of all one’s actions, the bad ones as well 
as the good ones, brings about a feeling a detachment. From this feeling of 
detachment, a sense of peace of mind begins to establish itself on account 
of, among other things, being relieved from the responsibility of being in¬ 
volved in the course of one’s actions. Then, if this awareness is maintained 
long enough, it will result in the full realization of the idea that one’s 
actions are always performed for the sake of all sentient beings. What 
remains to be said at this point is how this practice of the cultivation of 
awareness is to be understood. 

In many instances in the Mahayana literature, including the Bodhicarya¬ 
vatara, one finds the following passage, “O great king, constantly remem¬ 
ber, draw to your attention and contemplate the earnest aspiration, the 
faith, the longing and the desire for illumination, even when you are 
walking, standing still, sitting, sleeping, awake, eating and drinking.” 86 
This passage constitutes the essence of the cultivation of awareness. In¬ 
deed, three expressions or, to be more exact, injunctions should be no¬ 
ticed. These are remember ( anusmara ), draw to attention ( manasikuru), 
and contemplate ( bhavaya ). These injunctions are what I identified as the 
three aspects of the cultivation of awareness, that is, renunciation, conver¬ 
sion, and contemplation. 

Earlier, I said that it was important to maintain an awareness of what¬ 
ever the background reality might be in order to bring about its full realiza¬ 
tion. In the Scriptures, it seems that this is like a state of contemplation. In 
Sanskrit the words used are dhyana or samadhi. This state is characterized 
by a deep calmness of the mind but it is not yet the final experience. In 
other words, it seems that it is not permanent and, as discussed later, one 
can slip away from it. This happens mainly because one pays attention 
again to the world most probably on account of desire, anger, or hatred. 

At this moment, one has to remember what should be the true “object” 
of one’s awareness. This is the aspect of renunciation. The basic idea un¬ 
derlying the aspect of renunciation is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
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one is going in the wrong direction by paying attention, for example, to the 
objects of one’s desires. To express that idea, the injunction remember 
seems appropriate because it always presupposes a giving up, a relinquish¬ 
ment, or a renunciation of what is preoccupying the mind at a given moment. 

After renouncing what is preoccupying the mind, one has to redirect 
attention toward the true “object” of awareness. This is the aspect of con¬ 
version. Conversion should not be understood in the sense of “changing 
religion” but simply as of “redirecting attention.” In order to redirect atten¬ 
tion, it appears that one of the favored strategies of the Bodhicaryavatara 
is to provoke a sense of crisis or urgency. The fear to be reborn in hells, for 
example, is often used. This is, in brief, the cultivation of awareness that 
I would like to discuss in the remaining chapters. 



5 


The aspect of renunciation 


T he three aspects of the cultivation of awareness are renunciation, 
conversion, and contemplation. These expressions have been cho¬ 
sen because they describe three different types of activities. First, 
there is the idea of stepping back away from a detrimental or unskillful 
awareness. To use a simile, it is like pressing the clutch to release the drive 
shaft from the engine. Renunciation should therefore be understood in the 
sense of disengaging one’s mind from whatever keeps it busy. Secondly, to 
use the same simile, one has to put into gear in order to move forward. 
Similarly, after disengaging the mind from an unskillful awareness, one has 
to engage it toward the beneficial or skillful awareness. Consequently, 
conversion seems to be quite appropriate in expressing this idea of engag¬ 
ing the mind. Finally, after having engaged the clutch, one could give gas 
to increase speed, and as such, contemplation describes everything that 
could be done to become more and more established in the skillful aware¬ 
ness. This simile is not devoid of interest because it also tells us that the 
more one increases speed, the harder it is to shift to a lower gear. Similarly, 
the more one is established in one’s contemplation of the skillful aware¬ 
ness, the harder it is for the unskillful awareness to affect one’s mind. 

In addition to these types of activity, this threefold division could be 
justified by the fact that there also seems to be in Buddhist literature three 
types of discourse related to the instructions of the aspirant to enlighten¬ 
ment. First, there are the discourses on the causes of one’s distraction from 
the skillful things, that is, basically that which has to be renounced in order 
to progress spiritually. In these discourses one is often reminded of the evil 
consequences of following one’s unskillful or unwholesome tendencies. As 
a matter of fact, one finds in this context examples of literary creativity and 
imagination whose purpose seems to literally try to scare one off from 
being “possessed” by them. In the second type of discourse, one is showed 
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the way to follow. This is most probably the role of taking vows. In this 
context, one is told of the benefits of converging one’s mind toward making 
the right choice. Finally, once one has made the right choice, one is given 
instruction on how to hold it and, consequently, brings to fruition the prom¬ 
ised benefits. Discourses fostering faith ( sraddha ), in the sense discussed 
earlier, or intensifying investigation ( vicara ), are given to keep the aspirant 
to enlightenment on the right track. What 1 intend to do in the following 
chapters is to analyze these types of discourses and their spiritual and 
philosophical implications. Before that, however, there is one point I would 
like to clarify concerning this division of the cultivation of awareness. This 
point has to do with the nature of the relationship between these aspects. 

The fact that I argue that there are three aspects to the cultivation of 
awareness, does not mean that they have an independent existence. When 
one aspect is considered, the other two are also present, like the ideas of 
child and father are when one refers to a person as a mother. Take, for 
example, the aspect of renunciation that is expressed by the injunction 
remember ( anusmara). This verb, being transitive, always refers to an ob¬ 
ject so that one can say that this injunction comprises both the activity of 
disengaging and engaging the mind. In other words, the injunction remem¬ 
ber always triggers a shift of attention from one object of the mind to 
another. More convincingly perhaps, the activity of contemplation ( bhavaya ) 
could be viewed as a more intense activity of paying attention ( manasikuru ) 
as well as being a form of renunciation by warding off or keeping at bay 
what may disturb it. These three aspects could in fact be assimilated to only 
one action, namely, the decision to engage or convert one’s mind in a way 
similar to an act of faith. Let us take, for example, the decision to acknowl¬ 
edge that one is enlightened: this decision would be the only thing that is 
to be done in order to become enlightened. This may appear odd, but taking 
into consideration the structure of the practice of cultivation of awareness, 
it cannot be otherwise. Indeed, if one doubts that one is enlightened, then 
attention has already been distracted from the fact that one is enlightened 
and consequently one cannot be absorbed and transformed by it. At this 
point, one has to relinquish the causes of one’s doubts and to redirect atten¬ 
tion to the fact that one is enlightened, that is, to acknowledge the fact 
again that one is enlightened. In other words, the reason why one is not 
enlightened is because of one’s doubts. Therefore, clearing away the doubts 
(renunciation) allows one to acknowledge one’s reality of enlightened be¬ 
ing (conversion) and to be absorbed by it (contemplation). In fact, not only 
the three aspects of this cultivation exist in dependence of each other, but 
also the cultivation itself is dependent on conditions for its existence or 
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appearance. I would now like to present a simple simile to demonstrate how 
it can be so. 

Let us take, for example, the temperature of a room regulated by a 
thermostat. When the room temperature is the same as the one set by the 
thermostat, then nothing happens. But when the temperature varies, then 
the thermostat reacts by sending a signal to a machine that warms or cools 
the room. This means that the mechanism for regulating the room tempera¬ 
ture enters into function only when there is a discrepancy between it and 
the temperature set by the thermostat. Similarly, the cultivation of aware¬ 
ness enters into function when one becomes aware of a discrepancy be¬ 
tween two realities at the same time. Let’s provide another example: the 
sense of equilibrium. The function of our sense of equilibrium is to reestab¬ 
lish equilibrium; once this is done, it is no longer felt. In a way, this sense 
of equilibrium as well as the set temperature of the thermostat have the 
same role as that of a religious truth. Both are a means to bring about a 
change of state as well as its description. Similarly, a religious truth be¬ 
comes a means, something that can be distinguished and appropriated, the 
moment when what it describes is no longer seen as the only reality. Again, 
let’s give another simile: Let’s imagine that red is the true color of reality. 
Certain objects are seen as red, that is, as examples of this reality; others 
are not. The red objects are thus pointers to this reality. This reality can, 
let’s say for the sake of the simile, be experienced by putting on glasses 
with red lenses. Such glasses allow one to see everything in red. Once they 
are put on, what happens to the red objects? They simply disappear. They 
will reappear only when one takes the red glasses off. In the context of the 
cultivation of awareness, it is real or it makes sense only for those who are 
dissatisfied with their own condition. This is incidentally true for any 
soteriological context: it is a creation of the seekers of “salvation”; take 
away the seeker, that is, the one who has a desire to be saved, then there 
is no notion of salvation and therefore no path leading to it. 

Despite the fact that the three aspects of the cultivation of awareness 
cannot be seen as independent entity, it is, from a practical point of view, 
appropriate to start our discussion with the aspect of renunciation. Indeed, 
it seems that for many aspirants to enlightenment the path begins with an 
experience of enlightenment itself. This experience that happens without 
previous preparation or anticipation does not usually last. In this regard, it 
might be interesting to relate the experience of Sri Ramana Maharshi, an 
Indian saint who lived in the beginning of this century. In the language of 
Indian philosophy, he is said to have “realized the Self’; that is to say, that 
he had recognized that the “Self’ is the only true reality, as I would say, 
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the background from which everything finds its meaning. It is usually said 
that such realization is the fruit of a long and arduous spiritual practice but 
in the case of Sri Ramana, it happened spontaneously, without prior effort 
or desire. Indeed, according to his biography, when Sri Ramana, was six¬ 
teen years old he “was suddenly gripped by an intense fear of death. In the 
following few minutes he went through a simulated death experience dur¬ 
ing which he became consciously aware for the first time that his real 
nature was imperishable and that it was unrelated to the body, the mind, or 
the personality.” 1 

In the case of Sri Ramana, this experience was permanent, but for 
many others, who had a similar experience, it was a temporary one. For 
them, however, this experience set a new standard in terms of quality of 
being, to use this simile, it set the temperature of the thermostat to a new 
level, and, consequently, triggered an urge or desire to get rid of everything 
incompatible with it. This is, I believe, the real beginning of the path for the 
aspirant to enlightenment, that is, the search for the lost paradise accom¬ 
panied by an acute sense of what is irrelevant to one’s own true happiness. 
Again, one can see that the desire for enlightenment is not quite an act of 
will; it is the tension resulting from an awareness of two realities, one that 
is beneficial and one that is not. In this circumstance, the desire intensified, 
not on account of forceful motivation, but rather on account of a clearer 
awareness of one’s acknowledged reality. I believe that this understanding 
of the idea of desire allows us to see the full significance of the practice 
of ritual. 

In the previous chapters, it was said that the arising of bodhicitta 
( bodhicitta-utpada ) is the beginning of the spiritual career of the Bodhisattva 
and that, within the Mahayana tradition, it has been institutionalized into a 
rite of initiation. In this regard, one remembers that Sangharakshita argued 
that this rite of initiation became, in the course of time, a social event 
without much spiritual significance. Because of that, still following 
Sangharakshita’s thoughts, it has to be rediscovered or replaced with some¬ 
thing that will bring about the original attitude of the aspirant to enlighten¬ 
ment that is defined as the basic act of commitment to the ideals of Buddhism. 
This may seem plausible but again I believe that this view fails to see the 
full significance of the event of the arising of bodhicitta by assimilating it 
to an act of will. 

The arising of bodhicitta, given the context of the cultivation of aware¬ 
ness, is the moment when one becomes aware of the fact that one’s true 
reality is to desire the welfare of all sentient beings, that one is already a 
Bodhisattva. One possible way of triggering this moment of awareness is 
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simply by being told about it. A ritual of initiation is also a way to trigger 
this by being an actualization of one’s reality as a Bodhisattva. Conse¬ 
quently, a ritual hardly degenerates, as Sangharakshita seems to imply in 
his discussion of bodhicitta: what happens instead is that the aspirant fails 
to recognize it as a description of his true reality. In other words, it is up 
to each individual to make this ritual of initiation a transforming experi¬ 
ence; it is his or her degree of participation—not his or her initial commit¬ 
ment—that will allow the ritual to operate a transformation. The desire to 
save all sentient beings becomes then a description of the state of mind of 
the one who has undergone this transformative experience. In fact, a ritual 
is like a picture, an icon of a spiritual reality that is quite stable in its 
material manifestations. If there is a degeneration, it is not the ritual but 
rather one’s understanding of its significance: one forgets its transforma¬ 
tive power, one no longer uses it as a way to acknowledge one’s true 
reality. Therefore, rituals do not need to be changed; they simply need to 
be rediscovered. 

The fact that one aspect of the cultivation of awareness has been called 
renunciation may lead one to interpret the path to enlightenment in terms 
of the mirror metaphor. According to this metaphor, the mind is like a 
mirror covered by dust, namely, the mental tendencies ( klesas ). This view 
of the spiritual path, which seems to have been fully articulated in the 
context of the Chinese philosophical traditions including Buddhism, presup¬ 
poses the existence of a pure nature in each sentient being that has to be 
uncovered. In this context, the notion of purification is quite appropriate and 
can almost be taken literally. Spiritual practices consist therefore in getting 
rid of these mental tendencies by whatever means possible. In the context 
of the cultivation of awareness and more particularly of the aspect of renun¬ 
ciation, the mental tendencies ( klesas ) are not what is causing a problem to 
spiritual progression. In fact, mental tendencies are never a problem be¬ 
cause the very fact that one is aware of their existence is already a sign that 
one is engaged in the cultivation of awareness. In other words, the klesas are 
a means for this cultivation. In fact, they are not only a means, but also a 
product of the cultivation of awareness itself and as such, they have no 
independent existence apart from it. This is what I would like to clarify next. 

i. The klesas (mental afflictions) and the cultivation of awareness 

While discussing Sri Ramana’s spiritual experience, I mentioned that, for 
most of us, such an experience is temporary, that is, there is always the 
possibility to slip back into our afflicting states of mind, to loose awareness 
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of the beneficial reality. It is said that the mental afflictions ( klesa ) are the 
cause of this spiritual regression. Indeed: 

These powerful AZesa-enemies push me instantly into [the hell- 
fires] into which even the mount Meru does not leave ashes. 

Not even all my enemies have such a very long [almost] endless 
life-span as that of my AZesa-enemies. 

All [the other enemies] can accomplish some good if properly 
served. These klesas are, however, causing enormous suffering if served. 2 

These A/esa-enemies are mainly craving and hatred ( trsnadvesadi-satravahY 
and are compared to the hooks of fishermen: “This hook thrown by the 
fishermen is like the klesas ; it is terrible when one is caught by it. For the 
guardians of hells, after bringing you to the Kumbhi-hells, will cook you 
there.” 4 Having identified the cause of our state of misery, Santideva invites 
us to undertake a militarylike expedition against them. “I shall become an 
hostile fighter, a leader [in the war against all the klesas]', except [against] 
those kinds of klesas which are fighting the klesas.” 5 What Santideva is 
telling us in this last verse is that hatred against hatred is acceptable and 
legitimate. This may appear paradoxical but it is not if one takes into consid¬ 
eration the type of weapon that is required to fight the klesas: “Where will 
these [klesas] go, they which dwell in my mind, after having been banished 
from it? Where will they stand [being ousted of the place] in which they 
destroy me? These wretched klesas are to be conquered by the sight of 
Wisdom. I, whose mind is slack, do not do any efforts.” 6 The efforts that are 
required are precisely to acquire a wisdom that consists in understanding that 
“klesas do not dwell [are not to be perceived] in objects, not in the sense- 
organs and not even between these two. They do not exist anywhere else. 
What then are these [AZesas], they which churn the entire world? They are 
illusion [maya]. Therefore give up the fear in your heart and be enthusiastic 
for acquiring Wisdom! Why torture yourself in hells for no reason?” 7 In other 
words, as Prajnakaramati commented, these wretched klesas have to be in¬ 
vestigated from the point of view or with the help of the ultimate truth. 8 

I have already discussed in chapter 4 how this investigation ( vicara ) is 
to be understood. I described it as the way to cultivate the awareness that 
what is seen (the phenomenal world) is to be perceived in terms of an idea 
such as that of the emptiness of all things. In other words, it is the effort to 
transform an idea that can be “grasped” by the mind into a “vision” of a 
background defining everything that can be apprehended by the mind. I 
also argued that this cultivation does not eliminate the klesas, but rather it 
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renders them groundless and consequently inoffensive. Now, if one begins 
to see the klesas as groundless or as illusory, this presupposes that one is 
already aware of another background defining them as such. This means 
that the klesas may be considered as the worst enemies of spiritual achieve¬ 
ment, but the discourse on the klesas itself is a good ally in one’s endeavor 
of cultivating an auspicious awareness. In fact, the more one is aware of the 
klesas and sees the spiritual damage they can incur, the more one becomes 
established in the understanding of the fact that they are groundless and 
consequently, the less dangerous they become. In fact, the very idea of 
klesa is made up by the mind engaged in this awareness and, to some 
extent, one can say that the more klesa one is aware of, the better it is. A 
simile may be appropriate to understand why it is so. A fallen tree in a 
forest is just a fallen tree. The same fallen tree on a road is a fallen tree 
but also an obstacle for those who travel on that road. Then, where does the 
notion of obstacle come from? It simply comes from an awareness of the 
road. It is therefore in this sense that klesa is a product of the practice of 
cultivation of awareness. The discourses whose theme are related to the 
danger of the klesas are to be considered as part of the aspect of renuncia¬ 
tion because the auspicious awareness is experienced through what is to be 
renounced. According to the Mahayana tradition, it seems that it is the 
Perfection of patience ( ksanti-paramita ) that best incorporates that aspect of 
renunciation as a means of cultivating awareness. 


ii. Ksantiparamita (the Perfection of patience) 

Paramita is usually translated as “perfection,” “supremacy,” and “mastery.” 9 
In this regard, Har Dayal has discussed the possible etymology of this 
expression. One such etymology, which has been propounded by Burnouf in 
particular, states that it is derived from param+ita (gone to the other shore). 
This view is denied, based on a passage of the Bodhisattvabhumi, on the 
ground that it comes from the adjective parama (the highest) and the suffix 
fa, a suffix used in Sanskrit to transform nouns and adjectives into abstract 
substantives. 10 Taking into consideration the significance of the image of 
reaching the other shore in Buddhist writings as well as the uncertainty of 
Indian etymology, I believe that these two interpretations can easily be 
justified. At this point, I am not as much interested in determining the exact 
etymology of this term as to evaluate its significance for the aspirant to 
enlightenment. As will be seen shortly, I am of the opinion that a paramita 
is to be understood in the same way as a religious truth, that is, as a means 
and a description of a goal to be attained. In the case of the ksanti-paramita. 
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it is a state of mind where there is absence of wrath 11 and anger. 12 In the 
case of ksanti the metaphysical aspect may be less obvious than the ethical 
one, but, as just discussed, it would not be a Perfection if a clear under¬ 
standing of the things as they are was absent. In this regard, the 
Aryasatasahasra prajnaparamita sutra says, “Kausika, just as for hundreds 
or thousands of persons born blind who are without a guide to enter in the 
right road, how can they reach the city [it leads to]? Similarly, Kausika, the 
five Perfections would be eyeless like persons born blind without being led 
by the Perfection of Wisdom; without it, not being able to enter into the right 
path to realization [bodhi], how could they reach the city called omniscience?” 13 
As the text further argues, it is only when the paramitas include the Perfec¬ 
tion of Wisdom that they are fit to be called Perfections. 14 Let us see how this 
can be understood in the context of the Perfection of patience. 

According to Vaman Shivaran Apte, ksanti means (1) patience, for¬ 
bearance, or forgiveness; and (2) the state of saintly abstraction. 15 In 
Prajnakaramati’s commentary, this tenn is often confounded with ksamah 
or ksama (patience, forbearance, or forgiveness) 16 as in evatn ksamo bhajet 
(having thus entertained forbearance), 17 and sometimes glossed as titiksa 
(endurance, patience, resignation, or forbearance) 18 as in yatah ksantya 
titiksaya (therefore with patience [glossed as] titiksaya). 19 Thus, the primary 
and fundamental connotation of ksanti is to endure and consequently, not to 
be carried away by the klesas which, in the present case, are mostly anger 
and hatred. In other words, ksanti is a kind of remedy 20 against the disease 
of anger and hatred as well as repugnance ( pratigha ) and malice ( vyapada ). 21 
According to Prajnakaramati, ksanti is to be divided into three categories: 

(1) ksanti, or endurance in the face of suffering ( duhkha-adhivasana-ksanti ), 

(2) ksanti, or the ability to avoid responding to other people’s provocation 
( parapakara-marsanaksanti ), and (3) ksanti, or endurance in one’s resolve 
to abide to the dharma ( dharma-nidhyana-ksanti). 22 These categories do not 
refer to three different attitudes but rather to three different contexts in 
which one’s patience can be exercised. 

Given this description of ksanti, one may be led to view it as a culti¬ 
vation of a kind of force, like that of the ascetics who are able to endure 
painful conditions. Indeed, this may appear as a legitimate way to interpret 
Santideva’s following verses: 

There is nothing which is difficult to practice. Therefore, by practic¬ 
ing of little sufferings one is able to endure great sufferings. 

One should not be delicate in the face of cold, heat, rain, wind, 
travel, disease, capture and beating, otherwise suffering will 
increase. 23 
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This interpretation would be true if it were not for Prajnakaramati’s ex¬ 
planation. Indeed, according to the Pitaputrasamagama sutra, such endur¬ 
ance is possible not because the Bodhisattva does not feel the agony of 
suffering but rather because he experiences the joy (sukha) of suffering. 24 
This sukha, as mentioned in chapter 2, is a characteristic of the state of 
mind of the Bodhisattva who is ready to give up even his own body for 
the sake of all beings. This means that, because the emotion of joy, even 
for unenlightened beings, is never forced, one may understand the force 
to endure suffering, not as something resulting from willpower, but rather 
as a spontaneous reaction resulting from having achieved a certain state 
of mind. In this circumstance, these verses from the Bodhicaryavatara are 
to be seen not as a pep talk to endure pain, but rather as a way to level 
out distinctions between phenomena. In other words, the equanimity that 
is to be developed by the cultivation of the Perfection of patience is not 
physical but mental. This explanation is, however, not without a problem: 
if ksanti is above all a state of mind where, as just mentioned, there is an 
absence of anger, how then is it possible to bring about this state of mind? 
Does it require motivation? This is what I would like to discuss next by 
looking at how the mind functions according to the various clues given by 
the Bodhicaryavatara. 


iii. The workings of the mind 

In chapter 2, I discussed the idea that one’s behavior is the result of one’s 
state of mind. The passage from one state of mind to another, let us say 
from a mind whose main characteristic is hatred (dvesa-citta) to one that is 
friendly ( maitra-citta ), appears to be described by expressions composed of 
the prefix ut and the verbal root Vpad. As another example of this one finds, 
“Thus, I should not abandon or reject a friendly mind ( maitracittam ) to¬ 
wards all beings; not even a mind of repugnance or hatred ( pratighacittam ) 
should be produced ( utpadayitavyam ) towards the burning stick [which is 
used to torment me]). 25 In this regard, one may also notice the use of the 
derivatives of the verbal root Vcyu that means (1) to fall or drop down; and 
(2) to come out of, flow, or issue from; drop; trickle; or stream forth from. 26 
The verb cavati, for example, in Sanskrit as well as in Pali, is especially 
employed to denote the passage from one state of existence to another and, 
as such, it is contrasted or equated to the verb utpadati, as in fe ca satta 
sandhavanti, samsaranti, cavanti upapajjanti (and these beings run around, 
transmigrate, pass away, or arise). 27 Given this understanding, how is it then 
possible to move or be moved from one state of mind to another? 
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Also in chapter 2, while analyzing the various semantic applications of 
citta, I argued that this word ought to be understood in terms of the blending 
of the passive and the active. With this model the desire for enlightenment, 
for example, was explained as a state of mind whose main characteristic is 
to desire enlightenment. Given the implications of the Buddhist doctrine of 
dependent origination ( pratityasamutpada ), I also compared this state of 
mind to a living being that has to be fed to be kept alive or destroyed by 
starving it. I believe that this image is very appropriate to describe how the 
passage from one state of mind to another is brought about. 

Within the context of the cultivation of awareness, this blending of the 
passive and the active appears to dissolve itself so that the active aspect 
becomes clearly distinct from the passive one. This can best be seen in 
what I called the dialogue between the I and the me. The / is the active 
aspect, the captain of the ship, to use a previous simile, whereas the me, 
as an object perceived by the I, is the state of mind that has to be changed, 
that is, the passive aspect that undergoes transformation. In the Bodhicarya¬ 
vatara one finds a few examples of this dialogue, “I, whose mind is slack, 
do not do any efforts.” 28 There are other examples of it that are more 
explicit, for instance, “If other people are happy after praising someone 
who has acquired merits, why, Oh mind, don’t you also rejoice after prais¬ 
ing him?” 29 Prajnakaramati paraphrases this verse thus, “Oh mind, why 
don’t you experience the pleasure of joy?” 30 

Like the three aspects of the cultivation of awareness and the cultiva¬ 
tion of awareness itself, the / and the me are not to be viewed as indepen¬ 
dently existing entities: the me only exists from the point of view of the I 
whereas the latter is only a product of the me; they both produce each other 
like the ideas of father and son. Let us just imagine a man standing in the 
sun who can only see his shadow. The perception of his own shadow pro¬ 
duces a consciousness of himself. Let us further assume that his standing in 
the sun is a cause of suffering; then, seeing himself, that is, the shadow, will 
always be a sign of being in a state of suffering. Talking to his shadow, the 
way the I addresses the mind as in the previous example (or the me), is like 
talking to that which creates it. If the talking results in making that which 
creates the shadow move under a tree (something that is incidentally mak¬ 
ing another shadow, only this time it covers the whole ground), then the 
shadow disappears, and by the same token, the perception and the con¬ 
sciousness of it. For the one who suffers from the sun, his release is then 
brought about the moment his shadow becomes that which defines his whole 
world, namely, the shadow of the tree. In a way, it is his own shadow that 
guided him to the tree by not disappearing when making wrong moves, and 
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confirmed his release by disappearing when he placed himself under the 
shadow of the tree. Similarly, at this point, the I and the me become without 
distinctions again, that is, when the cultivation of awareness (not the aware¬ 
ness) has ceased. In the meantime, the only meaningful action the I can do, 
after having acknowledged his new reality, as defined by bodhicitta, for 
example, is to bring the me to the same realization of this new reality. At 
first, the I sees that the me does not see the reality as he does. The way 
the me reacts is for the I the sign that the me (or mind) is behaving accord¬ 
ing to another set of assumptions. The task of the I becomes then to chal¬ 
lenge the validity (or the reality) of these assumptions because they are the 
food that feeds the state of mind (the me) and that keeps it alive. If one 
destroys these assumptions, then one annihilates by the same token the 
state of mind that has been feeding on them. This idea of food is in fact 
given by the Bodhicaryavatara itself and I am sure that it is not exclusive. 

The food of mental affliction is entertaining what is not desired 
and destroying what it is; having obtained [this kind of food| hatred 
is seen and destoys me. 

That is why I shall destroy this food of my enemy because it has 
no other function than to kill me. 31 

In this regard, it may be appropriate to quote a passage from the Samyutta- 
nikaya. “Just as, bhikkhus , this body needs food, depends on food to exist, 
and without food does not exist, just so, bhikkhus, the five ntvaranas [hin¬ 
drances] need food, depends on food to exist, and without food do not 
exist.” 32 And again, how is this food to be destroyed? According to 
Prajnakaramati, it is by simply understanding that what causes it to be is not 
real, 33 that is to say, by investigating ( vicara ) their true nature; such inves¬ 
tigation is in effect to redefine them as being not real. The real cause of 
one’s mental afflictions is therefore the absence of such investigation. 34 

So far, I have discussed the role of vicara without really analyzing the 
implications it may have for the content of this investigation. In one of these 
passages, one noticed the use of the expression paramarthatah in connec¬ 
tion with vicara (n. 8). This expression usually means “according to the 
ultimate truth.” Are we to understand that there is really an ultimate truth? 
I may very well begin to answer this question by giving R. M. L. Gethin’s 
opinion on this matter: 

In the present context the discussion of the particular foods for 
the ntvaranas and bojjhahgas [factors of awakening] tends to dissolve 
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any distinction between speculative philosophy and meditation prac¬ 
tice. For to abandon the mvaranas and develop the bojjhahgas is to 
see and understand how certain things feed the bojjhahgas and the 
mvaranas. This is to know how one thing arises conditioned by an¬ 
other, which is, of course, to know paticca-samuppada. 35 

What this exactly means is that whatever the content of one’s investigation 
is, it is true, in the context of the cultivation of awareness, in so far as it 
produces a deepening of one’s awareness of whatever one tries to be aware 
of. Consequently, there is no difference, in the context of such investigation, 
between what one may consider as true knowledge ( paramartha ), and be¬ 
liefs (not sraddha ) such as the doctrine of karma or the existence of the 
various types of hells. More specifically, in the context of this awareness 
from the point of view of the aspect of renunciation, knowledge and beliefs 
are used primarily, as mentioned earlier, to destroy the assumption that the 
objects of one’s perception are truly existent and consequently, that their 
distinctions are real. Here is one example of a paramarthatah statement, 
“Who does hate whom? Truly ( paramarthatah ), the hatred which is in¬ 
tended, of whom is it, on account of which fault is it? 36 In this context, 
paramarthatah refers to the idea that everything is dependent on something 
else ( paravasam sarvam ). 37 Consequently, on the basis of this “fact,” hatred 
is no longer justified. 

As for the use of beliefs, the purpose is identical. In fact, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible to make a distinction between a belief and a 
“fact.” A distinction can perhaps be made on the basis of the style of the 
discourse: when one is dealing with beliefs, one’s reflection is like a fan¬ 
tasy that involves a lot of creativity. For example, we have seen in chapter 
3 the idea that the body of one’s beloved is not different from the decaying 
bodies in the cemetery. Another interesting example is probably the trans¬ 
formation of the meaning of kalyanamitra. 

A kalyanamitra, within the Buddhist tradition, is a spiritual friend whose 
task is to help the aspirant in his progression toward enlightenment. Usually 
it is a master or a guru who is the most important kalyanamitra for the 
aspirant to enlightenment. The kalyanamitra is generally considered a 
superior being on account of his spiritual achievement and on account of his 
ability to help. In this regard, Santideva says, “One should never abandon 
a spiritual friend even at the cost of one’s life. He is one who is preserving 
the vows of the Bodhisattva and who is proficient in the knowledge of the 
Mahayana.” 38 These are the two qualities that qualify anyone to be a 
kalyanamitra. One’s spiritual friend could be to a lesser extent one’s col- 
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league in the search for enlightenment; in this case, he might not be as good 
as the master but at least he is well-intentioned. Or, in a less obvious way, 
it can also be one of the Great Bodhisattvas such as Manjusri or 
Avalokitesvara. These Great Bodhisattvas can be venerated in order to 
progress spiritually. 39 Therefore, if one had to classify all sentient beings in 
terms of their ability to help the spiritual seekers, then the kalyanamitra 
would be at the very top. In the Bodhicaryavatara, however, this classifi¬ 
cation does not hold: even those beings, who harbor an intention to harm 
others, are kalyanamitra. Indeed, “those who are conspiring against me by 
destroying my reputation, etc., are in fact protecting me from falling into 
lower states of being.” 40 These people are, as Prajnakaramati says, one’s 
kalyanamitra and not one’s injurer. 41 For this reason, there is no reason to 
hate them. 42 Similar to the paramarthatah statements, fantasy is therefore 
used as a way of destroying the idea that, in the case of the ksantiparamita , 
someone is our enemy and even the idea that his actions are harming us. 
The ideas, which are in fact the manifestation of a specific way of viewing 
the world, are the food of the hating mind ( dvesa-citta ). They have to be 
destroyed, more specifically, the view that produces them, in order to an¬ 
nihilate the hating mind. It would be nonsensical to achieve this result by 
eliminating all enemies. In this regard, Santideva gives an interesting simile, 
“Where shall I find enough leather to cover the entire earth? Just by wear¬ 
ing leather-shoes, the earth will be covered.” 43 These leather shoes are, in 
the context of the cultivation of the awareness of the idea that the world is 
devoid of independent existence, the realization that the world is indeed 
devoid of independent existence. Having identified the role of the 
paramarthatah statements, what is then the significance of paramarthatah? 

While discussing the metaphysical aspect of religious language in chapter 
4,1 argued that the ultimate truth ( paramartha ) is beyond conceptualization 
not in the sense that words cannot say anything about the ultimate reality, 
but rather that, whatever it says about it is true of it but always in a partial 
manner. The limitations of language are therefore seen not in terms of its 
inability to express the ultimate reality but rather in its inability to express 
everything about it. Like describing a running horse, it is impossible to 
report everything it does at every moment, but it is possible to describe it 
in such a way that one distinguishes it from a running dog or a standing 
horse. Therefore, what is characterized as paramarthatah is something that 
can be viewed as a partial description of the truth that has been acknowl¬ 
edged or implied. Consequently, because there can be a multitude of de¬ 
scriptions of the truth that serves as the basis of the cultivation of awareness, 
there can be as well an unlimited number of paramarthatah statements. In 
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this sense, referring back to the doctrine of skillful means ( upaya ), there 
can be a great diversity of truth-statements, but nevertheless these state¬ 
ments remain within the framework or context of what they are referring to. 
In a way, the great constructions of speculative philosophy are only articu¬ 
lations of simple ideas, like the binary system of Is and Os that is the basis 
of all the complex operations performed by my computer. These truth- 
statements are also comparable to the shapes a building can assume: they 
are unlimited from the point of view of human imagination but limited from 
the point of view of the properties of the material it is made of. Given the 
notion of the three aspects of religious truths, I would also argue that the 
behavior of the Bodhisattva is to be understood along the same lines: it is 
consistent but unpredictable or, it is limited but it is impossible to know 
what its limitations are. 

I would like to now end the discussion of the aspect of renunciation of 
the cultivation of awareness. Our understanding of how the mind works, 
that is, how the / and the me interact is, however, not complete yet. So far, 
we have seen how the mind can be disengaged from the claws of the world 
or, to use my previous simile, to press the clutch in order to release the 
drive shaft from the engine. I also argued that the Perfection of patience 
( ksantiparamita ), as a means and a description of what it means to be in a 
state of disengagement, was the best embodiment of this aspect of renun¬ 
ciation. It remains to be seen how the mind can be engaged again into 
gears. This is the function of the aspect of conversion, and this is the subject 
of the next chapter. 


6 


The aspect of conversion 


I n the preceding chapter, I began a discussion of the idea of food whose 
function is to maintain a state of mind that is “alive.” I showed, for 
example, that a hating mind ( dvesa-citta ) could be annihilated by sim¬ 
ply starving it. To starve a mind did not mean, however, to abstain from the 
food that nourishes it, but rather to come to understand, through the exercise 
of investigation ( vicara ), that this food has, so to speak, no nutritive quality. 
Given this understanding of what it means to starve a mind, I consequently 
argued that the more food one views as lacking nutritive quality, the more 
one’s awareness of the notion of nutritive quality becomes stronger. If, in 
the context of the aspect of renunciation, this awareness is to be developed 
through one’s analysis of the deficient food (e.g., the klesas ), then, in the 
context of the aspect of conversion, it is now to be strengthened by looking 
at food that has such nutritive quality. This will be effected by paying 
attention to whatever is beneficial for the cultivation of awareness. What is 
beneficial, as in the case of the aspect of renunciation, are especially the 
paramarthatah statements. In other words, the aspect of conversion calls for 
a more intense awareness by looking directly at what reinforces one’s cul¬ 
tivation of awareness. In the context of the aspect of conversion, the dis¬ 
course is no longer about what has to be avoided, but rather, it talks about 
what is good for one’s spiritual progression, that is, about that which ought 
to be one’s refuge. Indeed, “so long as I have not attained perfect enlight¬ 
enment, I shall seek refuge in the Buddha, the dharma, and the community 
of Bodhisattvas (the sangha ).”' 

In the context of the cultivation of awareness, to take refuge in the 
Buddha would be, as argued in chapter 4, to develop an awareness of his 
constant presence or of his spiritual virtues; to take refuge in the dharma is 
to acknowledge, among other things, the truth of emptiness and of its mani¬ 
fold articulations ( pratityasamutpada , sarvam duhkham , anatta, etc.); and to 
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take refuge in the community of Bodhisattvas is, 1 would argue, to cultivate 
an awareness of the fact that one is such a Bodhisattva. To some extent, the 
cultivation of awareness based on bodhicitta corresponds to the taking of 
refuge in the sangha. In this regard, it would be interesting to compare what 
Sangharakshita has to say about bodhicitta and its connection to the sangha: 
“Bodhicitta is more likely to arise in the case of a number of people work¬ 
ing hard together, and stimulating and sparking one another off, rather than 
in the solitary individual, in whose case it may tend to be like an individual 
experience in the narrower sense.” 2 1 do not deny the importance of one’s 
colleagues in the search for enlightenment—as mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, these colleagues are to some extent one’s kalyanamitra —but 1 
believe that this interpretation diminishes the spiritual significance of the 
sangha as one of the three Refuges. Indeed, it seems that the sangha, as the 
community of Bodhisattvas, is, like any other Buddhist truth, a way to 
describe a reality that gives meaning to everything as well as being a 
means to the realization of that reality. In other words, the sangha is more 
than just a group of people helping one another on the spiritual path, like 
someone would help a friend to do a particular job, but rather, as I argued 
while discussing the significance of rituals, it is, by becoming part of it, an 
actualization of what one is to become. The taking of Refuge in the sangha 
creates the conditions for the cultivation of awareness and as such, there is 
nothing more to do than to become fully aware of the reality described by 
what it means to be part of it. Thus, the taking of Refuge in the sangha is 
not only the beginning of the spiritual career of a Bodhisattva, but it is also 
its fulfillment. 

The expressions used to bring about a conversion are usually, in Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit literature, derivatives of manas and Vkr as, for example, idam 
duhkham mahartha-sadhakatvat sodhum ucitam iti manasi kartavyam (One 
ought to remember that this suffering is to be borne because it is the means 
to achieve the great goal), 3 or more simply, paribhwijata ca evam manasikara 
utpadayitavyah (he who consumes [food] should remember the following 
[that there are eighty thousand types of worms in the body that rely on this 
energy for their happiness]). 4 One is also told by Prajnakaramati that 
“Manasikara is that mind which is “fixed” on perfect enlightenment or 
Buddhahood [which is defined] as the intent to reach it by means of the 
desire to rescue all sentient beings.” 5 According to Apte, manasikara means 
perfect perception, full consciousness, mental concentration, or resolution. 6 
According to the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, it means fixing in 
mind, mental concentration, intense attention, thought, or notice. 7 It appears 
then that the activity described by manasikara, or any other derivative of 
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manas and Vfcr, may show various degrees of intensity. For example, to 
a lesser degree, one may think about the fact that everything lacks intrin¬ 
sic existence to justify that one ought not to be involved in them—at this 
point, it is just a simple idea, a kind of working hypothesis—and to a 
greater degree, one may be fully aware—here, the obviousness of this 
idea is beyond doubt, it is an experiential knowledge—of all the implica¬ 
tions of the fact that everything lacks intrinsic existence. In both cases, 
one can say that the idea that everything lacks intrinsic existence is present 
in the mind. 

This notion of intensity is quite crucial to understand the process of the 
cultivation of awareness: it explains the idea that the means is also the 
goal, or, to acknowledge, for example, that one’s true nature is to help all 
sentient beings is itself the experience of the arising of bodhicitta. If one 
views this experience as a flash of light, as a kind of spiritual knockout, 
then it is difficult to accept the idea that deciding that one is a Bodhisattva 
is to become one at once. In fact, if the arising of bodhicitta is a change of 
state of mind, this change need not be a “cataclysm in one’s mental orga¬ 
nization,” to use Suzuki’s expression. Let us imagine that one has serious 
money problems. On account of this, one is consumed by anxiety. Then one 
learns that one is about to inherit a huge sum of money so that all debts may 
be paid off. Even if one does not yet have the money, one feels quite 
released and can even incur more debts. The very idea that one is going to 
inherit a lot of money is sufficient to change one’s outlook on life and 
above all, the way one feels about a “bad” financial situation. In the same 
way, the decision to acknowledge certain ideas, to simply put in one’s mind 
(. manasikr ) certain thoughts, already brings its results. 

Although the aspect of conversion may be reduced to a simple decision 
or acknowledgment, as suggested by the expressions issued from manas 
and 'Ikr. it is not devoid of difficulties. The main obstacle encountered is 
certainly to maintain one’s attention to that which is considered beneficial 
spiritually. Indeed, 

The thief which is the absence of alertness, following the lack of 
mindfulness, will take away the accumulated merits and those who 
have been deprived of them will finish in one of the evil states of 
being. 

The group of thieves which are the klesas are waiting to enter [in 
one’s awareness, i.e., to disrupt the cultivation of awareness]. Once 
they have entered, they steal it and kill the means or conditions for 
the attainment of a happy state of existence. 8 
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This activity (or struggle), which consists of maintaining one’s attention 
steady, appears to be best described by smrti-samprajanya, a concept that 
is closely related to the Perfection of discipline ( sila-paramita ). In this re¬ 
gard, Prajnakaramati says, “Whatever practices are performed for the sake 
of samadhi, they are in harmony with or included in sTla. For that reason, 
those who wish to obtain samadhi ought to practice sTla which consists of 
smrti-samprajanya .” 9 

It appears that smrti and samprajanya are descriptions of the dynamics 
of manasikr. Indeed, smrti seems to correspond to its object: “That is why 
smrti should never be allowed to leave the mind which is like a door. If it 
is gone, it has to be reestablished by means of thinking of the sufferings of 
the lower realms.” 10 This means that a mind that is cultivating an awareness 
of a beneficial thought is like the door to the full realization of what it 
describes. If the thought leaves the mind, then the mind itself is no longer 
such a door and one may be doomed because of this change of mind. The 
reason why smrti is allowed to slip away is because the container is not 
tight enough. Indeed, “A person who lacks alertness cannot retain what has 
been heard, thought about or contemplated just as a jar with a hole that 
leaks water.” 11 Consequently, to stop any possible leak, a person must be 
alert and keep a constant watch on his or her mind. 12 The purpose of the 
discourse related to the notion of samprajanya, which is mainly found in 
chapter 5 of the Bodhicaryavatara (Guarding alertness), is then to con¬ 
stantly bring back the mind on the right track, to redirect it again and again 
in the appropriate direction. Indeed, “Remembering again and again the 
fact that I have obtained after a long time this wonderful moment, I hold 
this mind which is unshakable like Mount Sumeru.” 13 

It seems to me that the function of the discussion related to smrti and 
samprajanya , within the context of the Bodhicaryavatara, is to give some 
kind of perspective to the notion of manasikr, that is, to show its various 
degrees of intensity. With the idea of samprajanya one may distinguish 
between that which, at first sight, allows no difference between thinking 
about an idea and being fully absorbed by it. It appears, however, that 
samprajanya, which corresponds to the activity of preventing the mind from 
slipping away from a beneficial thought (smrti), is just the beginning of this 
increase in intensity. There is in the Bodhicaryavatara another discourse 
that appears to contribute to a greater intensification of the cultivation of 
awareness. This discourse is mainly found in the context of the discussion 
of the Perfection of endeavor or strength (viryaparamita). Indeed, similar to 
the parallel between the aspect of renunciation and the Perfection of pa¬ 
tience ( ksanti-paramita), the aspect of conversion seems to be best exem- 
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plified by the Perfection of endeavor. I therefore intend to show next how 
this Perfection contributes to the cultivation of awareness. 

i. Vlryaparamita (the Perfection of endeavor) 

According to Apte, vlryam means among other things (1) heroism, prowess, 
or valor; (2) vigor or strength; (3) virility; (4) energy, firmness, or courage; 
and (5) power or potency. 14 In this regard, Franklin Edgerton, in his Bud¬ 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, seems to combine both the idea of hero¬ 
ism and that of energy by translating it as heroic energy. 15 I believe that, 
as will be shown in the context of the Bodhycaryavatara, both connotations 
are justified. Indeed, courage, endeavor, heroism, energy, and strength are 
usually the qualities needed in the face of danger or in the face of a difficult 
task to perfonn. As such, virya could be understood as effort and persever¬ 
ance. Given the multitude of rebirths a Bodhisattva has to go through before 
reaching enlightenment, effort and perseverance are of the utmost neces¬ 
sity. Referring back to D. T. Suzuki’s description of the Satori experience, 
vfrya appears to be the only true spiritual quality that brings this experience 
about so that bodhicitta , according to him, is to be assimilated almost ex¬ 
clusively to effort and perseverance. In the context of the cultivation of 
awareness, however, I do not believe that this kind of effort, based on the 
distinction between a path to follow and a goal to reach, is appropriate. In 
this context, virya, and more particularly vlryaparamita, is not to be seen 
as a valorization of effort or perseverance, but rather, as a means to main¬ 
tain one face-to-face with whatever idea that serves as the basis of the 
cultivation of awareness. In other words, it is the act of facing that counts 
and not the annihilation of what may impede it. Similar to the klesas in the 
context of the aspect of renunciation, awareness of what causes lack of 
vigor and heroism is already to have vigor and heroism. Given this under¬ 
standing of virya, effort and motivation, the way they are normally under¬ 
stood, are consequently just skillful means to maintain a conversion of the 
mind toward or literally facing what is beneficial to this awareness. Indeed, 
doing efforts assumes an awareness of a goal or an objective; this aware¬ 
ness is what really brings about the transformation and not the actual ef¬ 
forts. This is what I intend to clarify next. 

To some extent the connotations associated with the injunction remem¬ 
ber (manasikuru) are very similar to that related to the idea of waking up. 
Indeed, in the Bodhicaryavatara, virya is seen as the remedy against leth¬ 
argy or laziness ( alasyam ): “What is vlryal It is an inclination towards what 
is beneficial. And what are its opposing factors? It is lethargy, attachment 
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to what is contemptible, despondency and self-contempt.” The causes of 
this lethargy are “enjoying illusory pleasure, a craving for sleep and ab¬ 
sence of reaction when confronted to the suffering of samsara .” 16 The last 
cause does refer to the feeling of dissatisfaction as the real beginning of a 
spiritual path and consequently, as the cause of the appearance of the 
cultivation of awareness. Its absence is then perhaps the greatest calamity, 
spiritually speaking. 

After having identified the various causes of lethargy, Santideva tries 
to awaken one’s consciousness of the situation one finds oneself in: 

Being caught by the hunter which is the klesas, you have entered 
into the net of rebirth. Why don’t you know today that you have come 
to the mouth of death? 

Don’t you see that people of your kind are systematically being 
killed? You are as asleep as a buffalo in the presence of a butcher. 

You are constantly under the surveillance of the Lord of death, 
without any escape. How is it that you relish enjoyments, sleep and 
pleasure? 17 

What Santideva is trying to achieve with this type of discourse is, I believe, 
to create a sense of crisis or urgency. Indeed, 

As you collect the prerequisites [for wholesome practice] death is 
to come soon. Having abandoned lethargy at that inopportune time 
what will you do? 

Thinking: “I have not achieved this,” “What I have started re¬ 
mains half-done,” you exclaim: “Oh, 1 am dead” when death suddenly 
has come. 18 

This sense of crisis is not better expressed than by the attempt to arouse 
fear from what is not beneficial to spiritual progression: “Your fear that you 
are like a live fish [about to be eaten] is appropriate. And why? Because 
of the intense suffering in hell for one who has done evil.” 19 The reason for 
the creation of this sense of crisis or urgency is, on the one hand, to destroy 
any illusions concerning the eventual benefits offered by being attached to 
the phenomenal world, namely, viewing it as independently existent—this 
is the aspect of renunciation—and on the other hand, to leave one avenue 
of escape for the mind. This avenue is what is really beneficial for the 
spiritual progression; this is the aspect of conversion. In a way, it is like 
building a wall around oneself and leaving one door open in order to go out. 
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The more one feels cooped up by the walls, the more one is likely to have 
the desire to escape. It is in this sense that I previously said that awareness 
of what is causing a “lack” of virya is to some extent already a manifes¬ 
tation of it. Indeed, what causes the desire to escape as well as the knowl¬ 
edge of the way to escape? It is the wall; without it, there is not even a 
door. This is incidentally a variation of my argument concerning the role of 
confession that is not to be seen as a kind of preliminary practice but rather 
as a means of cultivating the awareness of the presence of the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, an awareness that is as liberating as the realization of emp¬ 
tiness. In this regard, I would like to quote Polanyi again: 

Precatory prayers are perhaps, of all parts of religious worship, 
the most empty of ordinary-action significance. It might be consid¬ 
ered remotely meaningful to feel gratitude that God is good—even 
though we think he could not be otherwise. But how can one pre¬ 
sume either to advise or to plead with him to do something good for 
someone? Such entreaties should logically mean that we do not trust 
that he will know or will do what is best without our intercession. 
However, such prayer, in its most sincere form, is obviously a su¬ 
preme act of trust. 20 

In other words, the act of mistrust that is the precatory prayer is actually one 
of trust. Similarly, the discourse describing one’s state of lethargy and 
despondency, like the discourse related to the fact that one is entangled in 
the klesas , renders one immune from this kind of state as well as pointing 
at the way to escape permanently from them. As a matter of fact, in the 
present context, to be immune and escaping are two descriptions of the 
same thing, viewed from two different points of view, that is, the aspect of 
renunciation and that of conversion. Indeed; “[ Virya] is self-control by means 
of lack of despondency, strength and cleverness. It is also the practice of 
exchanging or transforming of one’s self with other’s.” 21 As mentioned before, 
this practice of exchanging one’s self with another’s is a way of cultivating 
an awareness of the fact that there is no difference between oneself and the 
others, in other words, the realization of emptiness that is the highest goal 
of the aspirant to enlightenment. 

The sense of crisis therefore gives the right direction one should turn 
one’s mind to. Taking into consideration the idea of intensity just discussed, 
it seems, however, that it is just the beginning of what one might called 
virya. Indeed, the first reaction from turning one’s mind toward what is 
beneficial seems to be fear: “I am afraid at the prospect of giving up my 
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hands and feet. The distinction between heavy and light made by me is due 
to my lack of investigation.” 22 Again, giving one’s limbs up, or more spe¬ 
cifically, the readiness of giving them up is what it means to be a Bodhisattva 
and this state of being, as confirmed by the second part of the last verse, 
is intimately related to an understanding of how things really are, that is, 
as defined by the idea of emptiness. Consequently, the idea of emptiness 
itself can be the cause of fear. Although fear must be eventually overcome, 
it is not devoid of interest in the context of the cultivation of awareness. 
Fear has the quality, if one may say so, to make real what is not. A person 
who suffers from a particular phobia, for example, sees as real what is the 
product of his or her imagination. In other words, fear could be used as 
some kind of factor of intensification. The only problem with the feeling of 
fear is that it has a limited effect: if it is not subdued, one may run away 
from what causes it and then everything has to start from the beginning, 
namely, to bring back one’s attention toward the beneficial thought (emp¬ 
tiness, bodhicitta, etc.). It is here, therefore, that virya becomes significant. 
Its task is to maintain a sufficient level of “strength,” by investigating 
(vicara )—not by means of willpower—that beneficial thought, that is, its 
various articulations and applications. To use a simile, this activity is like 
trying to join two magnets at their respective positive poles not by forced 
pressure but rather by causing a change of polarization in one of the mag¬ 
nets. Within the context of the aspect of conversion, this appears to be the 
specific function of mana. According to the Bodhicaryavatara, mana is used 
to help the Bodhisattva to face adversities. Indeed, “ mana should be ap¬ 
plied in three things: karma, minor or secondary tendencies and strength. 
‘This can be done only by me alone’—this is called being proud of ac¬ 
tions.” 23 In this context, mana somewhat means “perseverance on account 
of self-confidence.” Mana can also be considered a synonym of sthama, or 
“perseverance in what has been undertaken.” 24 

Mana, however, is not without ambiguity. 25 According to Apte, it has 
the following meanings: (1) respect, honor, or regard, respectful consider¬ 
ation; (2) pride (in a good sense), self-reliance, or self-respect; (3) haugh¬ 
tiness, pride, conceit, self-confidence, or vanity; (4) wounded sense of honor; 
(5) jealous anger; and (6) opinion or conception. 26 In the spiritual context, 
it is often equated to one’s ego and as such, it is a major hurdle to spiritual 
progression. 

How is it that someone is doing a work that is incumbent upon me 
to do. If because of my ego or egoistic attitude (mana) I do not do that 
work, it is better that my ego be destroyed. 
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Led into the lower states of existence by the ego, their joy being 
destroyed even in human existence. They are like slaves eating from 
others' hands, they are emaciated fools ugly to see. 27 

In this regard, Matics also argues that pride ( mana) has 

a double meaning with which translators find it difficult to cope. 

It is pride in the sense of lively spirit, respect, regard, honor, consid¬ 
eration of oneself and others; it is what Poussin has called “la fierte,” 

“heroi'sme robuste ,” and it is closely associated with sthaman —“sta¬ 
tion, seat, place; strength, power,” a word widely used in Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts in its second meaning as strength or power. ... At the 
same time, mana has the simple meaning of arrogance, of pride in the 
wrong and bad sense of the word, which makes others unhappy and 
which holds one back from progress along the Bodhisattva path. As 
such, it is listed in the Dharmasamgraha as one of the six evil feelings 
(satklesah ), viz., “passion, hostility, arrogance, confusion, error, and 
doubt.” Mana is also included in a comparable list called “the hosts 
of Mara” or “the ten fetters.” 28 

As can be seen from the previous passage, Santideva is indeed aware of the 
two connotations of mana and even makes a sort of philosophical pun with 
it: “Those beings who are overcome by their ego ( manavijitah ) are con¬ 
temptible, not those who are self-confident ( maninah ). The one who is self- 
confident ( man! ) is not controlled by the enemies whereas others are by the 
enemies such as the ego ( manasatruvasah ). 29 According to Matics, “no 
comparable use of pride exists in the religions of the world” 30 and as such, 
that is, in the sense of self-confidence, it “is a pervasive attribute, and when 
one becomes aware of it, it may be noticed as an underlying theme in many 
utterance of the Bodhisattva as he undertakes the great task of the eman¬ 
cipation of all beings.” 31 In other words, mana is contributory to the tranquil¬ 
lity of the mind and as such, “it is another form of Mindfulness, of being 
ever-alert that the passions may not pervade the Citta, and its special stress 
is only that one must be quick to take remedial action whenever danger 
threatens.” 32 

I agree with Matics that mana is another theme for developing mind¬ 
fulness, but, as argued so far, I do not believe that it is possible that distinc¬ 
tions, from the point of view of the cultivation of awareness, can be made 
between mana as one’s ego and mana as self-confidence. An awareness of 
both connotations is a means of cultivating awareness of the reality they are 
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referring to. However, if one insists that there is a difference between the 
two kinds of mana, I would say that the negative maria is the theme of a 
cultivation of awareness in the context of the aspect of renunciation whereas 
the good mana is considered a means to strengthen self-confidence, that is, 
to face adversities, in the context of the aspect of conversion. 

Given this understanding of mana, one can say that it is not much 
different from vicara or to some extent, from sraddha. In fact, I believe that 
the difference in meaning between these terms lies, not in the nature of the 
activity they call for, but rather in the description of their fruits or even, it 
is the same fruit seen from different perspectives. Indeed, one can say that, 
mana being the power to maintain an awareness of what is beneficial 
spiritually—like fear, desire renders real its object— sraddha, the confi¬ 
dence issued from maintaining such awareness and vicara, the discrimina¬ 
tion resulting from it, all three are the fruits as well as the causes of an ever 
greater awareness of what is beneficial. In other words, the cultivation of 
an awareness of the idea of emptiness, for example, produces an under¬ 
standing of the fact that everything is empty and this understanding could 
be expressed in terms of vTrya (or mana), sraddha, and vicara, that is, on 
account of this understanding one has more endeavor, confidence, and 
wisdom. As a matter of fact, not only those three, but also all the paramitas 
such as ksanti, dhyana, dana, and sTla could be interpreted thus. This is 
another way of saying that the paramitas are both the means and the goal 
to reach and as such, they are only different ways of expressing what it 
means to reach it. At this point, I believe it may be appropriate to finish a 
discussion, begun while analyzing the significance of the Eightfold path, 
concerning the tendency to view the various paramitas as successive stages 
of spiritual achievements. 

In chapter 4 I argued, with the help of Tong Ba Mai and H. Saddhatissa, 
that the members of the Eightfold path are not to be seen as progressive 
steps but rather as primary as well as interdependent. Each of these mem¬ 
bers must be perfected simultaneously and as such, they are supporting 
each other. In this regard, Gethin seems to go a little further by suggesting 
that “by developing just one of the thirty-seven dhammas (any aspect of the 
four satipatthanas ) to its full one comes to the conclusion of the path to 
awakening.” 33 In support of his affirmation, Gethin looked at the concept of 
ekayana discussed in the Mahasatipatthana sutta of the Dlgha-nikaya. In 
the sutta, one can find the following formula: “ Ekayana, bhikkhus, is the 
path for the purification of beings, for overcoming sorrow and distress, for 
the disappearance of pain and discontent, for the attainment of the right 
path, for the realization of nibbana, that is, the four satipatthanas ,” 34 The 
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interpretation of this ekayana formula has been the subject of various specu¬ 
lations among Buddhist scholars. For one, it has been translated as “the 
narrow path” or the “sole, exclusive path.” Gethin rejects these interpreta¬ 
tions as inappropriate and argues that according to this formula the path is 
“unified, clear, well defined and single.” 35 In other words, a path that is 
devoid of doubt. Therefore, still according to Gethin, “the four satipatthanas 
embrace a conception of the essentials of Buddhist practice that is clear and 
direct. In this sense, more than any other remaining sets, the four satipatthanas 
provide a description of the path right from basics direct to the final goal 
and are, it seems, deserving of the epithet ekayano maggo.” 36 This is ex¬ 
actly what I meant when I said that mana is not much different from vicara 
and sraddha. With regard to the paramitas , this idea of one for all is also 
confirmed in the Bodhicaryavatara. In his commentary of the first verse of 
chapter 9, Prajnakaramati tells us that all the paramitas are considered 
means if Wisdom is predominant in them. 37 For the Perfection of giving 
(■danaparamita ), for example, this means to give with the knowledge that 
there is no distinction between a giver, a thing given, and a receiver. 38 In 
other words, the activity of giving is a way of cultivating an awareness of 
the idea that there is no intrinsic difference between a giver, a thing given, 
and a receiver. As such, the danaparamita is like any other paramita, even 
the prajhaparamita , if one understands them as means as well as descrip¬ 
tion of the goal. 

When one looks at other passages in the Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
however, one might get another impression concerning the relationship be¬ 
tween the various paramitas. Indeed, in the Aryasatasaruya-prajhaparamita, 
one is told, “Thus, O Kausika, the Perfection of Wisdom predominates over 
the Perfection of giving of the Great Beings, the Bodhisattvas; it predomi¬ 
nates over the Perfection of discipline, of patience, of endeavor and of 
contemplation.” 39 In other words, the Perfection of Wisdom, whose nature 
is to investigate dharma, prevails over the other Perfections. 40 With regard 
to the relationship between the other paramitas, the idea of hierarchy or 
steps appears then to be justified: 

Thus, the Perfection of giving is the first step or cause for attain¬ 
ing enlightenment because it accumulates merits as a prerequisite [is 
included in the prerequisite of merits]. Similarly, the Perfection of 
discipline serves as accompaniment during the progression towards 
higher states of existence. It is also the cause of the acquisition of 
higher knowledge and joy. The Perfection of patience, on account of 
being a remedy against hatred which is itself an obstacle to patience, 
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also proceeds for the attainment of Buddhahood when it has accumu¬ 
lated the prerequisites which are the Perfections of giving and disci¬ 
pline. And this auspicious triad of giving, discipline and patience, 
which is recognized as the prerequisites of merits, cannot be without 
the Perfection of endeavor, which arises for the sake of destroying all 
obstacles on account of being the cause of the two types of prerequi¬ 
sites [merits and knowledge]. The Perfection of contemplation is also 
possible when the knowledge of the reality as such arises in the mind 
of him who is endowed with the Perfections [just mentioned]. 41 

This idea of hierarchy or spiritual stages also seems to be confirmed by the 
introductory verses of each chapter of the Bodhicaryavatara dealing with 
the paramitas: 

Having thus practiced patience, one should [work on] endeavor 
because enlightenment lies in vigor. There is no merit without vigor 
as there is no movement without wind. 42 

Having thus developed endeavor, one should fix one’s mind on 
contemplation because a man whose mind is unstable is like a person 
stuck within the fangs of klesas , 43 

How is it then possible to reconcile the fact that each paramita may serve 
as a means to the final goal and to the idea that there appears to be some 
sort of progression between them where each is a prerequisite to the next 
up to the Perfection of Wisdom? 

I believe that one may reconcile both ideas by referring again to the 
notion of intensity. This would mean that the practice of giving, as an 
exercise in contemplation of awareness, is less intense, that is, it could be 
practiced without being fully established in it. This is how I interpret the 
following verse of the Bodhicaryavatara: “With regard to [the experience 
of] fear [of burning from fire, etc.] and [at the time] of the ceremony [of the 
taking of refuge in the three jewels], if one is incapable [of maintaining a 
steady mind], one may relax just as [relaxation] is possible in the practice 
of discipline while practicing the Perfection of giving.” 44 In this passage, the 
Perfection of giving is not really a prerequisite for the practice of the Per¬ 
fection of discipline, because both are practiced at the same time, but rather, 
it appears as something easier to practice or to relate to as a means of 
cultivating awareness. As just mentioned, it is also on the basis of the notion 
of intensity that I distinguished between the three aspects of the cultivation 
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of awareness. While ksanti corresponds to the aspect of renunciation and 
vtrya, to the aspect of conversion, dhyana, the Perfection of contemplation, 
is what best described the aspect of contemplation with the assumption that 
this aspect contributes to a more intense cultivation of awareness. Before 
discussing this last aspect, however, there is one point I would like to clarify 
with regard to this idea of intensity. 

The notion of punya and papa usually refers to the idea of accumula¬ 
tion of merits and demerits. Within the context of the cultivation of aware¬ 
ness, however, this idea of accumulation is still appropriate but it has to be 
complemented with that of direction. We have already seen that the mind 
can either be turned toward what is beneficial spiritually or away from it. 
When one’s mind is turned toward it, it can be said that one is accumulating 
punya, away from it, papa. This means that punya and papa are not really 
two different things, but rather, they are the same thing viewed from two 
different directions. Indeed, accumulation of punya is elimination of papa, 
and elimination of punya is accumulation of papa. To give an idea of the 
exact interaction between the ideas of accumulation and direction, I would 
like to give a simile. Let us imagine that one is traveling on a road joining 
two countries. When one arrives at the border, one can see a sign on which 
one may read: Welcome to X and Thank You for Visiting Y. Once the 
border is crossed, one can see on the back of the same sign the following: 
Welcome to Y and Thank You For Visiting X. Such is the line between 
punya and papa. This simile may be further exploited. Once one has crossed 
the border and gone deeper into country X, one is likely to undergo some 
transformations: learning new habits, a new language, and possibly losing 
the old one. The deeper one goes into country X, that is, losing more and 
more contact with country Y, the more one assimilates what is character¬ 
istic of country X, the more intense and thorough is one’s experience of this 
country. Similarly, an accumulation of merits can be understood as a kind 
of intensification of one’s experience of cultivation of awareness. It is in 
this sense that I believe that the metaphor of punya and papa has to be 
viewed: in terms of both the ideas of accumulation and direction. 

With the aspect of conversion, we have seen what it means for a mind 
to engage itself again. It is basically by turning it toward what is beneficial 
for it. This action of turning is a simple one; the difficulty comes when one 
tries to maintain it in the right direction. The efforts required for maintain¬ 
ing it are, however, not a product of motivational strength or willpower but 
rather the result of cultivating an awareness of an idea that gives it no 
reasons to turn away and all the reasons to stay put. This idea and its fruits 
are the beneficial food of the mind. In a way, the food of the mind and the 
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mind itself are the same thing: similar to the distinction between the I and 
the me, the distinction is made on account of the feeling of hunger, namely, 
the sense of dissatisfaction and consequently, it is an illusion from the point 
of view of a state of perfect satisfaction. 


7 


The aspect of contemplation 


W hat has been said thus far about the workings of the mind sug¬ 
gests a model very close to that of cybernetics. Basically, this 
model explains how a system maintains its structure by means 
of controlling its feedback. The thermostat used as a simile in chapter 5 is 
such a system that tries to maintain its structure, that is, to maintain a room 
temperature at a constant level. Similarly, the mind that is in contact with 
the phenomenal world reacts to it. What defines the nature of its reactions 
is the way in which it perceives this phenomenal world. If it is perceived 
as something truly existent, specific reactions will be triggered that in turn 
are likely to reinforce the idea that the world is truly existent. This is the 
positive feedback with regard to a mind centered on the idea based on a 
perception of the phenomenal world as truly existent. This same mind, 
however, may accept a new constant, like fixing a new temperature for the 
thermostat, defined in terms of the idea that the phenomenal world lacks 
intrinsic existence or that it is interdependent. At first, the acceptance of 
this new constant is likely to create a situation of tension with the already 
accepted assumption. Both constants are in fact mutually exclusive and 
what is positive for one is negative for the other and vice versa. In other 
words, the reactions issued from the idea that the world is interdependent 
is a negative feedback for the assumption that it is truly existent. These 
reactions are therefore the food of the mind discussed previously. The 
cultivation of awareness is consequently to maintain an awareness of a new 
constant and the practice will intensify on account of the positive feedback 
reinforcing it. 

Given this understanding of the workings of the mind, one can see what 
causes this awareness to occur: it is precisely the tension that results from 
an awareness of the two constants that creates it and brings it into function. 
At this point, it has to be clear that one is not really dealing with two 
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different awarenesses. Indeed, when one is acting, for example, in confor¬ 
mity with the idea that the phenomenal world is truly existent, one is not 
really aware of this idea. But when one has an awareness of it, one is also 
aware of what negates it or at least, of the possibility that it can be negated. 
That is why an awareness of the two constants is already a sign that the 
cultivation of awareness has started. Conversely, when one is not engaged 
in it, then no awareness is present in the mind. That also explains why the 
klesas —the very fact that one uses the term is a sign of awareness—are a 
means to this cultivation. As a matter of fact, it cannot be otherwise be¬ 
cause, as already mentioned, the klesas are themselves a creation of the 
mind engaged in this awareness. 

It might be interesting to open a parenthesis with regard to the impli¬ 
cations of the parallel between the workings of the mind and the model 
of cybernetics. It has been fashionable to draw such parallels between the 
ideas of modern science and religious truths. Fritjof Capra, in his book 
The Tao of Physics, has, for example, compared the discoveries of quan¬ 
tum physics with some of the insights of Hinduism and Buddhism. The 
assumptions behind such parallels were that the spiritual traditions of 
Eastern mysticism, with their particular means of investigation, reveal the 
same truths or laws discovered by modem science. In other words, the 
parallels were made from the point of view of the presuppositions of 
science, namely that there are laws that are truly existent and that can be 
discovered. If one draws the same parallel, this time from the perspective 
of the presuppositions of religious thinking, then one has to say that our 
scientific knowledge is a creation of the mind. The reason why we know 
something is because we feel that something has to change. The desire for 
change creates or reveals a knowledge that would eventually result in 
bringing about the desired change and maintaining the newly created 
situation changeless. Therefore, contrary to Capra who argues that reli¬ 
gions are doing science, I would say that science is religion. In other 
words, the distinction between discovery and creation is not as sharp as 
one may usually assume. 

It seems that the cultivation of awareness also functions like an expo¬ 
nential equation, that is, its rate of intensification is not constant but it 
increases every time new positive feedback reinforce the awareness. Simi¬ 
lar to population growth, every time people are born, the rate of growth 
increases. The idea that awareness increases exponentially is what charac¬ 
terized the aspect of contemplation. More specifically, it explains what 
happens at this point and the explanation itself is a feedback that intensifies 
the cultivation of awareness. This is what I will consider next. Before that, 
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however, I would like to show how one can view this awareness from the 
perspective of the aspect of contemplation. 

To come back to previous discussions, what is of concern here is what 
it means to watch and guard, or what exactly is being watched and guarded. 
We have seen that the aspect of renunciation is whatever it takes not to be 
disturbed from this activity and that the aspect of conversion corresponds to 
turning one’s mind toward what is to be watched and guarded. This activity, 
even from the point of view of the aspect of conversion, is not to be con¬ 
ceived of as fixing one’s mind onto an object. In this regard, it might be 
interesting to quote Herbert V. Guenther who wrote on the subject of the 
mind in the context of Buddhist psychology: 

Nowadays, some people who take the Buddha’s words out of 
context and make a display of meditation, meditate by concentrating 
on what appears before their visual perception, but Asanga has stated 
very clearly that concentration does not take place in sensory percep¬ 
tion but in categorical perception, and the objective reference is not 
the visible object that is present in sensory perception, but its precept. 1 

Furthermore, he added that the “specific function of intense concentration 
is said to provide a basis for an awareness in which one has a state of mind 
settled in itself, (a mind) taking every individual aspect of the perceptual 
situation as it is and never occurring in a vacuum, even though attention 
may shift within this perception (from one aspect to another).” 2 These com¬ 
ments confirm, I believe, what I argued in chapter 4 concerning the nature 
of the content of one’s awareness in the context of this awareness. What 
one is watching and guarding, to use Polanyi’s words, is a focus awareness, 
the tacit knowledge from which every object of one’s perception finds its 
meaning. In fact, this point should not be too hard to figure out. If one sees 
somebody as a father or a mother, for example, what is characterized by the 
word as is the focus awareness and it does not change regardless of the 
situation or the transformations, like aging and even dying, of the person 
characterized as the father or the mother. To fix one’s mind onto or to hold 
to the idea of emptiness therefore is to “see” the world as empty and in 
practice it means to constantly “pay attention” to, or be aware of, the 
implications, assumptions, and so forth of what is characterized by the word 
as, that is, emptiness. With reference to the practice of devotion or to what 
is identified as such within the various spiritual traditions, one can under¬ 
stand this idea of focus awareness by looking at the implications related to 
the use of the preposition with as in “X is with Y.” The truthfulness of this 
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statement does not depend on some kind of objective observation like the 
position or the distance between the persons designated as X and Y, but 
rather, on X’s subjective understanding of what it means to be with Y. Even 
when, for example, Y dies, X can still argue that “Y is with me.” In fact, 
the permanent absence of Y may be for X the occasion to cultivate a more 
intense feeling of Y’s presence, a presence that is, however, felt in a dif¬ 
ferent way. In this circumstance, one can easily see how certain objects or 
events, which are insignificant for the majority of people, reinforce this 
impression of the presence of the other without being the other. It goes 
without saying that this impression of the presence of the other has a direct 
consequence on how the person who entertains such impression feels and 
behaves. This is again the reason why I do not really see a substantial 
difference between what is called devotion and meditation. Again, it does 
not also make sense, at least from the point of view of this awareness, to 
consider devotional practices for instance, as a prerequisite to the medita¬ 
tion of emptiness. 

The model of the workings of the mind would not be completed if we 
were not to add another important element. Taking again the simile of the 
themiostat maintaining a constant temperature, let us imagine that at this 
very temperature certain things occur. For example, a plant may find the 
optimal condition of its growth or there may be a chemical reaction such as 
fermentation. These reactions happen because the temperature is main¬ 
tained at the right level. With regard to the cultivation of awareness, this 
means that its spiritual fruits such as absence of fear and compassion occur, 
so to speak, by themselves. The idea of seed, which is dear to the ancient 
Buddhist philosophers, is in this context very appropriate. In this regard, I 
would like to quote Gethin’s concluding remarks concerning his study of the 
bodhi-pakkhiya dhamma , in the context of the Nikaya and Abhidhamma: 

.... the ordinary mind is not to be understood as uniform in char¬ 
acter. In fact the ordinary mind is very complex and very subtle; it is 
of many different kinds; it has many different and contradictory ten¬ 
dencies. Some of these kinds of mind and some of these tendencies 
are more useful than others in trying to wake up the mind. Some kinds 
of ordinary mind actively perpetuate the sleep of the defilements, 
while some kinds of ordinary mind actually approximate rather closely 
to the waking mind itself. In other words, some states of mind, some 
tendencies are to be cultivated, other are to be curbed. The task, then, 
is to maximize these kusala or “skilful” tendencies, to use the tech¬ 
nical terminology of the texts. How does one go about this? The 
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problem is that in ordinary everyday states of mind, while these skil¬ 
ful tendencies may often arise, they are always in danger of being 
crowded out. ... we must attempt to still the mind—we must practise 
calm ( samatha ) and concentration ( samadhi ). ... in calm, still states 
of mind the natural “skilful” tendencies of the mind tend to come into 
their own—they naturally grow and strengthen, and the mind be¬ 
comes clearer. 3 

The last sentence means that the idea that serves as the basis of the cul¬ 
tivation of awareness becomes a more obvious description of what is per¬ 
ceived by the mind. It is for this reason that it is possible to argue that the 
world is a creation or a product of the mind only. Indeed, according to 
Candraklrti’s Madhyamakavatara sutra, “the world of beings and the world 
of objects are made by the mind alone. It is said that the whole universe 
is born out of acting (karma) and without the mind, karma is not.” 4 In other 
words, the mind creates itself the conditions of its survival and of its growth. 
A hating mind, not only imagines a world that justifies its hatred but reor¬ 
ganizes it as real, on account of its actions or reactions, so that it may 
prosper. Once such a mind is engaged in this dynamics, there is no limit to 
what it can do. If this dynamics does not lead the hating mind to the destruc¬ 
tion of what supports it, that is, the physical body, it may stop spreading 
death the moment it sees, by a kind of sudden insight, as it was the case 
in Asoka’s conversion, that this dynamics or vicious circle is leading to self- 
destruction. At this moment, the description of hells one can find in the 
Bodhicaryavatara is small potatoes. This is for many the beginning of psy¬ 
chological and spiritual recovery. 

I believe that, given Gethin’s explanation of the bodhi-pakkhiya 
dhamma, it might be appropriate at this point to finish my discussion of the 
meaning of the title of Santideva’s work, that is, Bodhicaryavatara. In chapter 
1, I discussed the meanings of bodhi and avatara. With regard to bodhi , it 
refers to the goal of the Mahayana aspirant. It could be translated as “en¬ 
lightenment” or “awakening.” At this point it is not important to determine 
which translation is the most appropriate; suffice it to say, however, that 
bodhi as the goal of the Bodhisattva, taking into consideration what has 
been argued so far concerning the nature of religious language, is also a 
description of what it means for a Bodhisattva to realize it. In other words, 
Bodhisattva refers both to a being in search of bodhi as well as a being who 
has realized bodhi. Consequently, bodhi may refer to all the spiritual quali¬ 
ties or paramitas of the accomplished Bodhisattva. Indeed, Bodhisattvas are 
described as those beings whose minds are centered on arranging the 
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happiness of all beings. 5 This is, as often mentioned, the means and the goal 
of the spiritual approach of the Bodhisattva. 

Concerning avatara, 1 argued that it may refer to a kind of passage 
from one mental state to another. It is like stepping into a stream or setting 
foot on the path leading to bodhi. If this word can be translated as “intro¬ 
duction,” then it has to be understood in its more literal sense, namely, the 
act of putting in or the state of being into something. Given Gethin’s under¬ 
standing of the bodhi-pakkhiya dhamma , I believe that this interpretation of 
avatara is still appropriate. Carya, then, remains to be analyzed. 

I think that it should be quite obvious at this point that carya is the path 
or the stream to bodhi. It is not a path where spiritual progression depends 
on one’s efforts or motivation. It is rather a state of being or a mental state 
in which, as Gethin just said, “the natural ‘skilful’ tendencies of the mind 
tend to come into their own,” in which “they naturally grow and strengthen.” 
If efforts are required, it is to maintain that skillful state of mind. In other 
words, carya does not refer to a spiritual path in the usual sense of the term, 
that is, having rules to follow, spiritual exercises to practice, stages to aim 
at, and so forth, but rather to a place to reside on account of which enlight¬ 
enment is assured. It would certainly exceed the scope of the present work, 
but I believe that it might be interesting to compare the notion of carya, in 
the sense just mentioned, with that of buddhaksetra (Buddha-fields) or that 
of Pure lands. Indeed, the buddhaksetra is considered a place where the 
path to enlightenment can be best practiced and where enlightenment itself 
is even assured. 

There are a few passages in the Bodhicaryavatara itself that confirm 
the understanding of carya as just suggested. In the chapter on ksanti, it is 
said: “Thus if I retaliate towards [those who are tormenting me], this will 
not protect or help them. Such conduct will undermine my own carya; that 
is why they, the unfortunate ones, are destroyed.” 6 The meaning of this 
verse is that people who are tormenting the Bodhisattva are in fact helping 
him in his practice of the Perfection of patience. Conversely, however, 
retaliation, that is, to return evil for evil, will not help them at all. On the 
contrary, this course of action will destroy them. The point I want to make 
here is that carya, as the practice of the Perfection of patience, is another 
word for the cultivation of awareness. Carya, as the course of conduct of the 
Bodhisattvas, 7 is sometimes translated as acara (conduct, behavior, or ob¬ 
servance). 8 Consequently, one may note the following verse: “The various 
paramitas like dana, etc., are graded as one being superior to the preceding 
ones. The lower paramita should not be abandoned for the sake of the 
superior one because [all paramitas] are comparable to a dam ( acarasetutah ).” 9 
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What Santideva means by this simile is that acara, which is the practice or 
observance of the Perfections ( siksasamvaralaksanah ), is a dam that holds 
the skillful tendencies that are here characterized by water. 10 As can be 
seen from this last example, siksa also designates the behavior of the 
Bodhisattva or his practice and, similar to acara, it has to be protected: “on 
account of attending to bodhicitta and of protecting or guarding the rules of 
conduct or the practice [of the Bodhisattva], I should increase the skillful 
tendencies.” 11 At this point, it could be argued that siksa-samvara-raksana 
simply means to follow a set of rules of conduct the same way one would 
do to accomplish a task, in other words, an activity involving motivation and 
guidelines to follow. This would be true if it were not for the fact that the 
resolve to follow the Bodhisattva’s rules of conduct is preceded by the 
grasping of bodhicitta} 2 The fact that the arising of bodhicitta is a prereq¬ 
uisite to the practice of the Bodhisattva’s rules of conduct leaves no doubt 
as to the nature of this practice. In other words, because siksa is preceded 
by bodhicitta-utpada —the latter being the beginning of one’s engagement 
into the cultivation of awareness—it is, as well as carya and acara, to be 
considered as a fruit of this cultivation of awareness, as the sum of all the 
skillful tendencies. Consequently, siksa-samvara-raksana is the cultivation 
of awareness. Thus: 

Just as the Buddhas of ancient times have got hold of bodhicitta 
and just as they remained afterwards well-established in the practice 
of the Bodhisattvas, likewise I will be the one who will cause bodhicitta 
to arise for the sake of the universe, likewise also, I will practice or 
follow the practice of the Bodhisattva properly or in proper order. 13 

In other words, to maintain an awareness of bodhicitta is the same as 
cultivating it because it allows the skillful tendencies to do their work. At 
this point, I believe that it might be appropriate to say a word about what 
these skillful tendencies are. 

These tendencies are also called the roots of happiness ( kusalamula ) as 
in “Then it is said, O king, that you, who have a lot to do, will raise among 
the gods on account of ripening the root of happiness which consist of and 
are leading to perfect enlightenment.” 14 This passage, which, according to 
Kamalasrla’s Bhavanakrama, comes from the Aryarajavavadakasutra, is 
the continuation of the one I quoted in chapter 4 in support of the idea of 
having three aspects to the cultivation of awareness. This latter passage is 
preceded by the following: “Because you, O king, who are busy and have 
a lot to do and unable to practice the Perfections of giving up to that of 
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Wisdom, [constantly remember, draw to your attention and contem¬ 
plate. . . ,]” 15 How is it then that the king is advised to abandon the practice 
of the paramitas for the sake of cultivating an awareness of the desire of 
enlightenment? 1 have just said that the practice of the paramitas, which is 
the cultivation of awareness, are what allows the roots of happiness or the 
skillful tendencies to develop; there is therefore a contradiction. In other 
words, if the skillful tendencies are the spiritual qualities described by the 
paramitas, that is, readiness to give, discipline, patience, endeavor, calm¬ 
ness of mind. Wisdom, and so forth, why should the king forsake the prac¬ 
tice of what leads to the development of these spiritual qualities to acquire 
these same qualities? The only explanation I can give is that the intention 
of this passage is not to incite someone to abstain from the practice of the 
paramitas, but rather to challenge a misunderstanding of what it means to 
practice them. And what is the nature of this misunderstanding? It is to 
assume that the practice of the paramitas precedes the arising of bodhicitta. 
Given this view, the practice of the Perfections is not the carya that was just 
discussed in which one ought to enter or step into. It can only be a practice 
that reinforces a dualistic notion of the spiritual path, that is, the idea that 
there is a doer and something to be done. Indeed, this passage is used by 
Prajnakaramati to discuss the significance and the implications of the two 
types of bodhicitta: “There are great merits in samsara for him who has an 
aspiring mind; they are not, however, as uninterrupted as the flow of merits 
produced by him who has an engaging mind.” 16 In other words, one has to 
convert one’s mind ( pranidhi ) toward bodhicitta so that the skillful tenden¬ 
cies produce their effect ( prasthana ) and not the other way round. More¬ 
over, the difference between bodhipranidhicitta and prasthanacitta is again 
a question of intensity. Indeed, bodhipranidhicitta can be the fact of taking 
the decision to acknowledge the reality described by bodhicitta, whereas 
prasthanacitta is to maintain the awareness of what has been acknowl¬ 
edged. They are therefore not meant to distinguish two different types of 
practice. Consequently, I believe that if a distinction is made, as done in 
this passage, between the practice of the paramitas and the cultivation of 
an awareness of the desire for enlightenment, it is for the sake of challeng¬ 
ing the idea that the practice of the paramitas may precede the arising of 
bodhicitta and, by the same token, the assumption that this practice depends 
on one’s efforts and motivation. 

While discussing those skillful tendencies, we should not assume that 
they have an independent existence; on the contrary, similar to the idea of 
the klesas, they are a creation of the mind engaged in the cultivation of 
awareness. This means that the awareness of these tendencies is a descrip- 
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tion of such mind as well as a means to its existence. In other words, one 
cannot speak about these tendencies if one is not experiencing them, and 
speaking about them is a means to cultivate one’s awareness of them and 
consequently of the underlying idea giving them their signification. In this 
circumstance, it might be “more objective” to describe what they do instead 
of what they are. 

As mentioned before, one of the key ideas to understand the cultivation 
of awareness is that of intensity. As already explained, it accounts for the 
hierarchy among the paramitas as well as the nature of one’s spiritual 
endeavor. In the context of the Bodhicaryavatara, this idea is not explicitly 
mentioned. Instead, one finds the notion of purification. Thus, 

Having taken this impure form, it [bodhicitta] transforms it into 
the priceless form of a Jina [an accomplished Bodhisattva]; it is like 
a gold-making elixir. So, hold fast to what is called bodhicitta. 

Like the fire at the time of the great dissolution, [bodhicitta] 
burns away the great sins in one moment. Its immeasurable praise 
was made by the wise Lord Maitreya to Sudhana. 17 

What is implied in these two sentences is that bodhicitta , or the cultivation 
of an awareness of what bodhicitta means, has the power to purify sins or 
what is the cause of one’s suffering. Moreover, this purification is not gradual 
but instantaneous ( ksanena ). How can it be so? This awareness, at its very 
first beginning, is comparable to turning on a light on a new reality where 
klesas or sins become visible at once. That is why I argued before that it 
is not possible to see the klesas without the spotlight of this awareness. I 
also said that the fact that one sees them, one is immune from their influ¬ 
ence. Being caught by the klesas always presupposes losing sight of them. 
Even the idea of being caught is not appropriate because the moment one 
is aware of being caught by them, one is no longer caught; and when one 
is really caught, then one is not in a position to say: “I am caught.” That is 
why it is possible to say that purification is instantaneous: the transition 
between awareness of klesas and lack of it does not admit degrees. This is 
another way of saying that the cause of enlightenment is the decision to 
acknowledge that one is enlightened. If purification is sudden, how can it 
be equated to the idea of intensification, as just mentioned? 

What is intensified is not the purification but the ability to remain in the 
state of purification. Purification is perhaps instantaneous but the state of 
mind that allows it may be reversible. In other words, this awareness, even 
at a very deep stage of contemplation, is never secured before one reaches 
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the moment when one is no longer aware that one is aware, that is, as long 
as one knows to be engaged in the cultivation of awareness. Before that 
moment, however, it still remains a nice place to be, happy with one’s sins, 
where one experiences peace of mind and joy in the midst of the big storm 
produced by the klesas. In other words, this place to be is like a shelter, a 
refuge, an island, and so forth. Indeed, “Having committed the most abomi¬ 
nable sins one escapes instantaneously on account of taking refuge [in 
bodhicitta], as someone finds shelter by a strong man in the face of great 
dangers. Why is it not, then, resorted to by ignorant beings?” 18 The idea of 
purification therefore does not refer to a process, but rather to a state of 
mind or a state of being whose characteristic is peacefulness and joy on 
account of an awareness of one’s sins and klesas. This means that purifi¬ 
cation of the mind, as referring to a gradual process eliminating the causes 
of suffering, is not to be taken literally but as a skillful means ( upaya ). 
Indeed, if one bows a hundred thousand times in front of the Buddha, it is 
not the bowing that is likely to purify but rather the awareness of the 
Buddha one is bowing to. Similarly, the desire for enlightenment based on 
one’s efforts and motivation can be beneficial if it allows one to maintain 
an awareness of what it means to reach the desired goal; but it is not, if one 
is only aware of one’s efforts or the necessity to do them. This distinction 
is perhaps very subtle but it makes all the difference. 

At this point, it might be difficult to say more about the aspect of 
contemplation of the cultivation of awareness. In this process, being com¬ 
parable to that of incubation, there is not much to see for an external 
observer. We are like one sitting in front of an egg waiting to see it hatch. 
Because we assume that it will hatch, we also presuppose that something 
is happening in the egg from the moment it was laid by the hen. This 
assumption is also the basis of my idea of intensity to explain this aware¬ 
ness. Thus, I wonder if this explanation of this process and consequently, of 
the path to enlightenment, namely, what I believe to be the appropriate 
soteriological context, could not be recycled into a means of cultivation of 
awareness. Once again, the line between creation and discovery, subjectiv¬ 
ity and objectivity, is very thin. Also thin is the demarcation between the 
descriptive and the performative nature of language. The view concerning 
the nature of religious language I suggested in chapter 4 was therefore an 
attempt to show how it is still possible to maintain a hope for efficacy 
despite the fact that the basis of what gives us a certain degree of confi¬ 
dence in our actions has been challenged. In other words, even if our un¬ 
derstanding of reality is a creation of the mind, it nevertheless remains real 
as long as one feels that there is a problem to solve. Therefore, there is no 
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problem without solution, or knowledge of a problem is not possible without 
some degree of awareness of its solution. The Wright brothers asked why 
instead of how birds fly, modern aviation was born. The most sophisticated 
airplanes of today are still based on the solution given to this simple ques¬ 
tion. In other words, the moment the question was asked, some degree of 
awareness of the principles of aerodynamics evolved. In fact, the question 
did not reveal the new awareness; it is rather the new awareness that 
produced the question. That is why it appears that religion, as well as 
science, are more concerned with understanding problems and their impli¬ 
cations than elaborating solutions. Consequently, subjectivity refers to the 
fact that there is no problem without a subject and objectivity emerges the 
moment more than one subject share a problem. At this point the efforts 
done by the subjects to understand the very problem they share is likely to 
result in the creation of what we identify as scientific or religious knowledge. 

Before ending this chapter, there is one last point I would like to dis¬ 
cuss. Referring back again to the previous passage taken from the Aryarajava- 
vadaka sutra, after the king has been introduced to the cultivation of 
awareness, his interlocutor adds, 

[constantly remember, draw to your attention and contemplate.. . .] 

Do rejoice, after having accumulated and maintained [or supported] 
the roots of happiness, of past, present and future times, belonging to 
you and to all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Aharants, solitary Buddhas and 
non-Buddhist people. After having rejoiced with the best of joy, offer 
acts of worship to all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, solitary Buddhas and 
Aharants and having offered acts of worship, practice equanimity 
towards all beings. Then, in order that all beings may obtain omni¬ 
science which is the fulfillment of the dharma of all Buddhas, mature 
in unsurpassed perfect awakening everyday at all three times of the 
day [that is, always]. 19 

The first part of this passage quite obviously refers to the experience of 
entering the first bhumi called pramudita. Indeed, after having told us that 
bodhicitta has somehow arisen in him, Santideva says, “Today the universe 
is invited by me to this joy [or happiness experienced] by the Buddhas in 
the presence of all the Protectors. May all gods and demons ( asuras ) re¬ 
joice.” 20 This experience is elsewhere described in a more colorful way, 

The Bodhisattvas become the sons of the Buddhas and appear 
before them with [or on account of] all their skillful tendencies. As 
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such, they are standing in the spacious, fragrant and cool lotus [a 
place where Wisdom, compassion, happiness, etc. are the character¬ 
istics of the mind], their splendor nourished by the sweet speech of 
the conquerors and with their true body issued from the lotus of en¬ 
lightenment created by the Sages. 21 

The experience of joy, being one of the main characteristics of the first 
spiritual stage of the Bodhisattva, the injunction anumodayasva (do re¬ 
joice!) is to be considered more as a description of this spiritual experi¬ 
ence than as an invitation to do specific actions. Similarly, the second part 
of this passage ought to be understood as being a description of what 
happens when a Bodhisattva-aspirant becomes a Bodhisattva-son of the 
Buddha and not as a prescription to perform acts of worship ( puja ). These 
acts are indeed expressions of gratitude, a kind of thanksgiving rather 
than ordinary acts of offering. I believe that if such acts of offering were 
intended in this passage, it would not make sense to mention them follow¬ 
ing the experience of joy just described. The same reasoning applies to 
the third part of the passage where one is enjoined to mature in unsur¬ 
passed perfect enlightenment. The term translated by mature is parinamaya. 
According to Edgerton, this verb means to ripen, mature, develop, change 
into, 22 or in its substantive form ( parinamana ): change, alteration, ripen¬ 
ing, or development. 23 This word is one of the six forms of puja performed 
by the Buddhists and as such, it has been interpreted as “transfer of 
merits.” 24 According to Sangharakshita, that “would be the climax of the 
preliminary devotional practices.” 25 In the present context, however, this 
interpretation would not be appropriate for the reasons just mentioned. It 
is also used as the title of the last chapter of the Bodhicaryavatara, thus 
giving the impression of some kind of finale. This means that the transfer 
of merits is more than just a form of devotional practice; it is also a 
description of the behavior of the accomplished Bodhisattva. Given this 
understanding, it appears that the injunction parinamaya refers not to a 
process but rather to its result. In other words, the intention of the passage 
is to say: be like a mature fruit, that is, available to all for their benefits. 
This is the consummation of the cultivation of awareness. At this point, 
even awareness of the cultivation of awareness vanishes. Indeed, does a 
Bodhisattva know that he is one who provides some benefits to others? It 
seems that he is not; it is his nature to be so, “Monks, for one whose body 
is calmed, there is no need to think, ‘I feel happiness.’ This, monks, is in 
conformity to the nature of things (dhammata esa ) that one whose body 
is calmed feels happiness.” 26 
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As it is probably for the nature of all things: 

So also the element water does not think as follows: I provide 
sufficient moisture to the seed. The element fire also does not think 
as follows: I ripen the seed. The element air also does not think as 
follows: I scatter the seed away. The element space also does not 
think as follows: I do the work of protecting the growing the seed 
from any hindrances. And the element season does not think as fol¬ 
lows: I do the work of maturation of the seed. 27 



Conclusion 


T here is one story, taken from the Lieh Tzu , a Taoist text compiling 
the thoughts of Lieh Tzu, the alleged teacher of Chuang Tzu, which. 
I believe, gives a good idea of the definition of the cultivation of 
awareness. The story goes as follows: a man lost his ax. He suspected his 
neighbor’s son and began to observe him. He believed that, judging from 
his appearance, he was an ax thief; his facial expression was that of an ax 
thief; his way of talking was exactly that of an ax thief. All his movements, 
all his being was distinctively expressing the fact that he was an ax thief. 
Some time afterward, this man, digging in his garden, found his ax. When 
he saw his neighbor’s son again, all his movements, all his being had 
nothing more of an ax thief. 

When one looks at the phenomenal world, one’s reality always com¬ 
prises objects and a background that defines them. In the case of our man 
in this anecdote, the background is the conviction that his neighbor’s son is 
an ax thief. His observations are only reinforcing his conviction. This con¬ 
viction has, however, been destroyed instantaneously when he found the 
“stolen” ax in his garden. At this moment, has he really found the “stolen” 
ax, or is it the “lost” ax? Would our man ever search for a “stolen” ax? In 
our story, the man was lucky to find it by chance. But let us imagine that 
another neighbor had convincingly established the fact that his neighbor’s 
son cannot possibly have stolen the ax, that it is even impossible that his ax 
could have been stolen so that it must be lost or misplaced. The moment our 
man accepts this eventuality as a true fact, he starts looking for the “lost” 
ax. His conviction will then determine his behavior and attitude. Now, let’s 
assume that our man’s ax is really lost. With regard to his conviction, one 
can say that the reality of the “founded” ax is also present in his mind. This 
reality does not tell him where to find it nor when it will be found: it only 
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sets into motion an appropriate behavior that will eventually lead him to 
find his ax. In this regard, the path to enlightenment is often compared to 
following the directions of a map. I believe this analogy is inappropriate 
because the way one takes to reach the goal is unpredictable. Again, a 
conviction, or the acceptance of a reality as true, only brings about the 
favorable conditions for the expected result to occur; these conditions, how¬ 
ever, could be anything. Their function is to lead to the expected result, but 
in what way? Simply by being a true description of the initial conviction. In 
other words, whatever way one takes, it always reinforces one’s “convic¬ 
tion of reality.” If it does not, then there is not even a path and a goal to 
reach. It is to this kind of radicalism that the process of cultivation of 
awareness introduces us: the beginning of the path is the end and one can 
never stand in between because the distinction between the beginning and 
the end presupposes another conviction incompatible with the one to rein¬ 
force. One can never dwell in two incompatible convictions at the same 
time. In fact, to talk of two convictions reveals that one is already estab¬ 
lished or aware of the liberating conviction whereas the one who acts on the 
assumptions of a conviction leading to suffering does not see any alterna¬ 
tive at all. This awareness is therefore very much comparable to a mirror 
maze: before entering it, one does not see oneself, while being in it, one’s 
own reflection can be seen, and when coming out, it disappears. In the 
context of the Bodhicaryavatara , this phenomenon corresponds to what I 
described as the dialogue or perhaps more appropriately, the monologue 
between the I and the me. 

To understand the dynamics of this awareness, I quote a short passage 
taken from the Aryarajavavadaka sutra. Again, this passage goes as fol¬ 
lows, “O great king, constantly remember, draw to your attention and con¬ 
template the earnest aspiration, the faith, the longing and the desire for 
illumination, even when you are walking, standing still, sitting, sleeping, 
awake, eating and drinking.” 1 I said that the three injunctions remember, 
draw to attention, and contemplate described in a nutshell the three aspects 
of this awareness: renunciation, conversion, and contemplation. These as¬ 
pects were distinguished due to the degree of intensity in one’s awareness 
to be cultivated. What is then the significance of “even when you are 
walking, standing still, sitting, sleeping, awake, eating and drinking.” 

If this awareness sees the phenomenal world in terms of an idea such 
as emptiness, it is impossible to develop such awareness if one is cut out 
from the phenomenal world. To see a person as a friend, what is referred 
to by the word as cannot be experienced without seeing or experiencing 
that which is as. . . . In other words, the phenomenal world, even under- 
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stood, or perhaps because understood as illusory, is the support of one’s 
awareness to be cultivated. Let us come back to the simile of the mirror 
maze. While being in it, one sees one’s reflections in the mirrors knowing 
perfectly well that these are only reflections. By seeing them, however, one 
indirectly perceives a distance or a space between them and oneself. This 
distance can only be perceived by looking at the reflections of oneself. By 
looking closely at the various reflections, one perceives that some come 
from a closer minor, some from other mirrors that are farther. Slowly one 
begins to develop a more acute sense of the distance or space between the 
reflections and oneself. It is this sense of space that reveals the way to 
follow in order to come out of the maze. At some point, one’s sense of 
distance may be so developed that one would walk through the maze as 
though the minors were plain walls. And when one eventually comes out 
of the maze, the reflection disappears but the sense of distance or space 
remains. Only this time, the experience is overwhelming. When one looks 
at a person who went through the maze and a person who did not, what 
exactly has been added in the experience of the former? Certainly not 
space because, even for the latter, actions or movements would be impos¬ 
sible without it. What has been added is just an awareness of what always 
is. The sojourn in the maze did not bring about the creation of something 
new, but rather it forced the awareness of what already is. 

As a final point, I would like to come back to where I started. Given 
the soteriological context suggested in the present research, what would be 
an appropriate translation for bodhicitta'! I would say that bodhicitta means 
a mind fully pervaded—a mind can only be fully pervaded—of a thought 
(which functions like the name of a category) whose content is the desire 
for enlightenment for the sake of all beings. In a shorter form, the thought 
of the desire for enlightenment. However accurate this translation may be, 
there is something missing. We have seen in chapter 1 that bodhicitta re¬ 
ferred to metaphysical realities or concepts such as the Cosmic Body of the 
Buddha ( Dhannakaya ) or Reality as such ( Bhutatathata ). Why is it that 
most Buddhist Mahayana traditions came to assimilate bodhicitta to such 
realities? In this research, I have demonstrated that a lot of ideas, for 
example, the notion of emptiness of all things or the immanent presence of 
the Buddha, could be used as a basis for the cultivation of awareness. For 
this reason, I argued that the Bodhicaryavatara can be divided into three 
autonomous parts, each having its own theme for this awareness. Why then 
did bodhicitta and not the other themes or ideas become so prominent? It 
appears to me that one can compare the development of the concept of 
bodhicitta to that of a trademark such as Coca-Cola. This word is not only 
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the name given to a brownish sticky liquid but also of a wide range of ideas 
and impressions often identified as “the American way of life.” As such, the 
word Coca-Cola is untranslatable. Similarly, bodhicitta came to be assimi¬ 
lated to a specific spiritual approach and especially the fruits it produces, 
and consequently it referred to more than what a word-to-word translation 
of it could express. The best translation I can therefore imagine for bodhicitta 
is bodhicitta. 
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14. Ss. B323. 

15. Ss, B4. 

16. Ss, Bll. 

17. It is a karmadharaya compound in which a word expressive of the standard 
of comparison is compounded with another denoting the common quality or ground 
of comparison (A Higher Sanskrit Grammar, p. 133). 

18. SED, p. 707. 

19. Tucci (1980), p. 193. 

20. SED, p. 708. 

21. Ross Reat (1990), p. 107. 

22. Id., p. 142. 

23. Radhakrishnan (1957), p. 453. 

24. Lambert Schmithausen (from unpublished lecture notes). 

25. yogah cittavrttinirodhah (Y.S, I. 2) 

26. This doctrine is also called codependent origination. Western translators of 
Buddhist scriptures have used both translations without much consideration for their 
implications in Western philosophy. 

27. Nanayakkhara (1961), p. 172. 

28. Walshe (1987), p. 540 (n. 55). 

29. Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary (1977), p. 528. 

30. linacittam bodhisattvanam na samvidyate (quoted in Ss, B20). 

31. na pratighacittam utpadayati (quoted in Ss, B135). 

32. bodhisattvacaryabhilasitacitta (Ss, B24). 

33. sarvayacanakabhilasitacitta (Ss, B24). 

34. svasarlranapeksacitta (Ss, B24). 

35. tyagacittavegat utsrstasarvaparigrahah (Ss, B34). 

36. Ross Reat (1990), p. 320. 

37. PED, p. 664. 

38. na cittasya vasi parityagaya (Ss, B20). 
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39. Saddharmapundanka , edited by Kern and Nanjo, p. 414 (Suzuki (1950), p. 
171). 

40. Suzuki (1950), p. 171. 

41. Id. 

42. Id., p. 172. 

43. Id., p. 173. 

44. BHD. p. 229. 

45. Id. 

46. PED, p. 268. 

47. Dargyay (1981), p. 103. 

48. See Dargyay (1981), p. 104, for complete reference concerning this passage 
and for Tsong-kha-pa’s argumentation. 

49. Ss, B19. 

50. Ss, B90. 

51. Ss, B18. 

52. durlabhah kulaputra te sattvah sattvaloke ye anuttarasyam samyaksambodhau 
pranidadhati, atas te durlabhatarah sattvah ye ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim 
abhisamprasthitah (G.Vy, S492). Prajnakaramati quotes this passage in his commen¬ 
tary of verse 1-15 in the BCA with a few differences: durlabhah kulaputra te sattvah 
sattvaloke ye anuttarasyam samyaksambodhau cittam pranidadhati, tato ‘pi 
durlabhatamaste sattvah ye anuttaram samyaksambodhim anuprasthitah iti. 

53. tad bodhicittam dvividham vijnatavyam samasatah, bodhipranidhicittam ca 
bodhiprasthanam eva ca (BCA, 1-15). 

54. gantukamasya gantuh ca yatha bhedah pratiyate, tatha bhedo ‘nayoh jneyah 
yathasamkhyena panditaih (BCA, 1-16). 

55. Sharma (1990), p. 15. 

56. tadyapi nama kulaputra bhittam api vajraratnam sarvaprativisistam 
suvarnalanikaram abhibhavati, vajraratnanama ca na vijahati, sarvadaridryam 
vinivartayati, evam eva kulaputra, asayapratipattibhinnam api sarvajnatacittot- 
padavajraratnam sarvasravakapratyekabuddhagunasuvarnalamkaram abhibhavati, 
bodhicittanama ca na vijahati, sarvasamsaradaridryam vinivartayati iti (quoted in 
Ss, B9). 

57. vinapi caryaya bodhicittam upakarakam iti jnatavyam (Ss, B9). 

58. Sharma (1990), p. 15. 
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59. Suzuki (1950), p. 172. 

60. cinteya sada vicaksanah bhaveya buddhah aham ime ca sattvah. etat ca me 
sarvasukhopadhanam (quoted in Ss, B354). 

61. evam tan anusmarati. evam ca tan anusmrtya tadgunaparinispattyartham 
smrtim upasthapayati. tad ucyate buddhanusmrti iti (quoted in Ss, B322). 

62. Williams (1989), p. 202. 

63. sarvasattvottaranapranidhanam mama (Ss, B280). 

64. yaccittam pranidhanad utpannam bhavati tat pranidhicittam (BCA, p. 24). 

65. nisparidaha ya osari rasmi taya dusTlaya codita sattva, sllavisuddhipratisthita 
bhutva cinta janenti bhaveya svayambhuh. karmapathe kusale parisuddhe slla 
samadayi yadbahusattvan, bodhayi cittasamadapanena rasmi nivrtta sa nisparidahah 
(Ss, B336). 

66. One could, for example, argue that, because one is preoccupied by material 
considerations, he or she can never express such a desire. 

67. danadipravrttivikalam (BCA p. 16). 

68. ratrau yatha meghaghanamdhakare vidyutksanam darsayati prakasam, 
buddhanubhavena tatha kadacit lokasya punyesu rnatih ksanam syat (BCA, 1-5). 

69. SED, p. 1120. 

70. Id. 

71. Id. 

72. Walshe (1987), p. 335. 

73. Gethin (1992), p. 29. 

74. SED, p. 467. 

75. Gethin (1992), pp. 71-2. 

76. Joshi (1971), p. 71. 

77. Gethin (1992), p. 31. 

78. Dayal (1932), p. 85. 

79. See Gethin (1992), p. 31, for the details of the argumentation. Basically, 
according to both Childers and Geiger, the Middle Indo-Aryan satipatthana does 
indeed represent a sandhi of sati and upatthana. 

80. catunnam bhikkhave satipatthananam sanudayan ca atthagaman ca desissami. 
tarn sunatha sadhukam manasikarotha . . . pe . . . ko ca bhikkhave kayassa samudayo. 
aharasamudaya kayassa samudayo ti adrsu hi satigocaro satipatthanan ti vuccati. 
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tatha kayo upatthanam no sati, sati upatthanan ceva sati ca ti adisu. tass’attho 
patitthati asmin ti patthanam. ka patitthati. sati. satiya patthanam satipatthanam 
padhanam thanam ti va patthanam. satiya patthanam satipatthanam hatthi-tthana- 
assa-tthanadini viya (Vibh-a, 214). 

81. cattaro satipatthana bhavita bahulTkata satta bojjhaiige pariptirenti ti adisu 
pana sati yeva satipatthanan ti vuccati. tass’attho patitthati ti patthanam; upatthati; 
okkantitva pakkhanditva pavattatl ti attho. sati yeva patthanatthena sato patthanam. 
atha va saranatthena sati upatthanatthena patthanam. iti sati ca sa patthanan ca ti 
pi satipatthanam (Vibh-a, 214-5). 

82. Gethin (1992), p. 33. 

83. bodhicittam hi kulaputra bljabhutam sarvabuddhadharmanam. ksetrabhtitam 
sarvajagatsukladharmavirohanataya, dharanibhutam sarvalokapratisaranataya (G.Vy, 
S494). 

84. anathanam aham nathah sarthavahah ca yayinam, parepsunam ca naubhutah 
setuh samkrama eva ca. diparthinam aham dlpah sayya sayyarthinam aham, 
dasarthinam daso bhaveyam sarvadehinam. cintamanih bhadraghatah siddhavidya 
mahausadhih, bhaveyam kalpavrksah ca kamadhenuh ca dehinam (BCA, III-17—19). 

85. ayam eva maya kayah sarvasattvanam kimkaranlyesu ksapayitavyah 
tadyathapi narna imani bahyani catvari mahabhutani prthivldhatuh abdhatuh 
tejodhatuh vayudhatuh ca nanasukhaih nanaparyaih nanarambanaih nanopakaranaih 
nanaparibhogaih sattvanam nanopabhogani gacchanti, evam eva aham imam kayam 
caturmahabhutasamucchrayam nana[sukhaih] nanaparyaih nanarambanaih 
nanopakaranaih nanaparibhogaih vistarena sarvasattvanam upabhogyam karisyami 
iti (quoted in Ss, B21-22). 

86. iti hi bodhisattva atmanam sarvasattvesu niryatayan sarvakusalamulopa- 
karitvena sarvasattvanam kusalamulaih sa[manva]haran pradlpasamamatmanam 
sarvasattvesu upanayan. . . . (quoted in Ss, B22). 

87. na tadvastupadatavyam yasmin vastuni nasya tyagacittam upadyate. na 
tyagabuddhih krameta. na sa parigrahitavyo yasmin parigrahe na utsarjanacittam 
utpadayeta, na sa parivara upadatavyo yasmin yacakaih yacyarndnasya parigra- 
habuddhih utpadyate. na tadrajyam upadatavyam, na te bhogah, na tadratnam 
upadatavyam, yavat na tatkimcid vastupadatavyam, yasmin vastuni bodhisattvasya 
aparityagabuddhih utpadyate (quoted in Ss, B21). 

88. hastam hastarthikebhyo dasyami, padam padarthikebhyo netram 
netrarthikebhyo dasyami, matnsam mamsarthikebhyah, sonitam sonitarthikebhyo 
majjanani majjarthikebhyo ‘hgapratyaiiganyaiigapratyahgarthikebhyah, sirah 
sirorthikebhyah parityaksyami (quoted in Ss, B21). 

89. api tu khalu punar yasya yasya yena yena yadyadkaryam bhavisyati, tasmai 
tasmai sattvaya tattat deyam (Ss, B21). 
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90. yesam yesam sattvanam yena yena arthah, tattadeva me harantu, hastam 
hastarthinah, padarn padarthinah iti (Ss, B21). 

91. labhl ca satkrtah ca aham icchanti bahavah ca mam, iti martyasya sampraptat 
maranat jayate bhayam. yatra yatra ratim yati manah sukhavimohitam, tattat 
sahasragunitam dukham bhutva upatisthati. tasmat prajno na tarn icchet icchato 
jayate bhayam, svayam eva ca yati etad dhairyam krtva pratTksatam (BCA, VIII- 
17-19). 

92. aparitrasyanabhimukhena akhedacittotpadena bodhisattvah svahrdayam 
parityajan yacakebhyah (Ss, B25). 

93. atrtya yusmadvacanam sampratam bhayadarsanat, saranam yami vo bhTto 
bhayam nasayata drutam (BCA, 11-54). 

94. bhayam kena me dattam nihsarisyami va katham, avasyam na bhavisyami 
kasmat me susthitam manah (BCA, 11-60). 

95. Sharma (1990), p. 64. 

96. Matics (1970), p. 152. 

97. Driessens (1993), p. 34. 

98. bodhisattvah svasarTram aksipya rudhiram anuprayacchan yacakebhyah 
praharsitabodhicitto bodhisattvacaryabhilasitacitto ‘paryattaveditacittah sarvayacana- 
kabhilasitacittah sarvapratigrahakavidvistacittah sarvabodhisattvatyagaprati- 
patpratipanno ‘nivartyaya pritiprasrabdhya svasanranapeksacittah svasarlradrudhiram 
anuprayacchan jnanayatanamahayanaprasrtaceta mahayanavinistamana istamana- 
stustamanah prltamana muditamana maitryamanah sukhamanah prasannamanah 
pramuditaprltisaumanasyajato majjamamsam svasaffrat parityajan yacanakebhyah 
(Ss, B24). 

99. tadyatha kulaputra cintamanirajamukutanam mahanagarajnam nasti 
paropakramabhayam, evarn eva bodhicittamahakarunacintatramanirajamu- 
kutavabaddhanam bodhisattvanam nasti durgatyapayaparopakramabhayam iti (Ss, 
B178). 


Chapter 3 

1. I believe that the failure to appreciate this blending of passivity and activity 
may lead one to a wrong interpretation of Eastern religious concepts. The idea of 
karma, for example, viewed exclusively from its passive attributes, is assimilated to 
the notion of predestination and consequently, it is a negation of free will. This 
would be a wrong interpretation of the concept since free will, or its correlative, the 
principle of responsibility, has always been acknowledged in Eastern thought. A 
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better interpretation would then be to say that karma implies that one is subjected 
to exercising free will. 

2. Griffiths (1986), p. xv. 

3. Id., p. 13. 

4. Id. 

5. Y.S, 1-33, in Radhakrishnan (1957), p. 459. See p. 74, 229. 

6. anirodham anutpadam anucchedam asavatam, anekartham ananartham 
anagamam anirgamam, yah pratrtyasamutpadam prapancopasamam sivarn, desayam 
asa sambuddhah tarn vande vandatam varam MKV, ed. L. de la Vallee Poussin, p. 
11, in Kalupahana (1986), p. 101. 

7. prahrutam batedam kulaputra cittam visayesu. tasya ya nivarana pariraksa 
ekagrlbhavo damah sama upasamo vinayah, ayam ucyate saddharmaparigrahah 
(quoted in Ss, B42). 

8. yanyaplmani bhagavan gaiiganadlvalikasamani bodhisattvapranidhanani, tani 
ekasmin mahapranidhane upaniksiptani antargatani anupratisthani yaduta 
saddharmaparigrahe. evam mahavisayo bhagavan saddharmaparigraha iti (quoted 
in Ss, B42). 

9. syadyathapi nama devi mahabalavato ‘pi purusasyalpo ‘pi marmani praharo 
vedhanlyo bhavati badhakarah ca, evam eva devi marasya papfyasah parltto ‘pi 
saddharmapafrigraho] vedhanlyo bhavati, sokavahah paridevakarah ca bhavati. na 
aham devi anyarn ekam api dharmam kusalam samanupasyami marasya papTyasa 
evam vedhanyam sokavaham paridevakaram ca yatha ayam alpo ‘pi [saddhajrma- 
parigraha iti (quoted in Ss, B42). 

10. syadyathapi nama devi sumeruh parvatarajah sarvan kulaparvatan abhi- 
bhavannabhirocate ca samabhirocate coccatvena vipulatvena ca, evam eva devi 
mahayanikasya kayajlvitanirapeksasya ne cagrhltacittasya saddharmaparigraho 
navayanasamprasthitanam api kayajlvitasapeksanam mahayanikanam sarvan kusalan 
dharmanabhibhavati iti adi (quoted in Ss, B43). 

11. asucipratimam imam grhftva jinaratnapratimam karoti anargham, rasajatam 
ativa vedhanTyam sudrdham grhnata bodhicittasamjnam. suparlksitam aprameya- 
dhibhih bahumulyam jagad ekasarthavahaih, gatipattanavipravasasTlah sudrdham 
grhnata bodhicittaratnam (BCA, 1-10-11). 

12. SED, p. 678. 

13. Id., p. 973. 

14. tatratmabhave ka raksa yad anarthavivarjanam (Ss, B44). 

15. idam ca anarthavivarjanam aryagagananjasutre saddharmadharanoyataih 
bodhisattvaih bhasitam (Ss, B44). 
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16. tasmin kale vayam kaste tyaktva kayam sajivitam, saddharmam dharayisyama 
sattvanam hitakaranat (Ss, B47). 

17. SED, p. 866. 

18. Id. 

19. Id., p. 860. 

20. Id. 

21. sudrdham grhnata: yatha grhltam punar na calati. grhrnta iti prapte grhnata 
iti yathagamapathat (BCA, p. 12). 

22. Gyatso (1989), p. 23. 

23. Desjardins (1969), p. 24. 

24. namedhyamayamanyasya kayam vetsltyanadbhutam, svamedhyamayam eva 
tvam tarn navaislti vismayah (BCA, VIII-56). 

25. ayam eva hi kayo me evam putirbhavisyati, srgala api yadgandhannopasar- 
peyurantikam (BCA, VIII-31). 

26. atmanam ca paramsca eva yah sighram tratum icchati, sa caret paramam 
guhyam paratmaparivartanam (BCA, VIII-120). 

27. na nama sadhyam buddhatvam samsare api kutah sukham, svasukhasya 
anyaduhkhena parivartam akurvatah (BCA, VIII-131). 

28. tasmat svaduhkhasantyartham paraduhkhasamaya ca, dadami anyebhyah 
atmanam paran grhnami ca atmavat (BCA, VIII-136). 

29. Matics (1970), p. 99. 

30. Id., pp. 99-100. 

31. Id., p. 99. 

32. pralambamuktamaniharasobhanascaran dinmukhamandanamstan, vimana- 
meghan stutigTtaramyan maitnmayebhyo ‘pi nivedayami (BCA, 11-18). 

33. suvarnadandaih kamaniyarupaih samsaktamuktani samucchritani, pra- 
dharayamyesa mahamunmam ratnatapatranyatisobhanani (BCA, 11-19). 

34. adaya buddhaya munipungavebhyo niryatayami esa saputrakebhyah (BCA, 
II-6). 

35. kadaliva phalam vihaya yati ksayam anyat kusalam hi sarvam eva, satatam 
phalati ksayam na yati prasavati eva tu bodhicittavrksah (BCA, 1-12). 

36. See chap. 1, note 12. 

37. Pye (1990), p. 40. 
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38. sasanam bhiksutamulani bhiksuta eva ca duhsthita, savalambanacittanam 
nirvanam api duhsthitam. klesaprahanat muktih cet tad anantaram astu sa, drstam 
ca tesu samarthyam nisklesasya api karmanah. trsna tavat upadanam na asti cet 
sampradharyate, kim aklista api trsna esani na asti sammohavat satl. vedanapratyaya 
trsna vedana esam ca vidyate, salambanena cittena sthatavyam yatra tatra va. vina 
sunyataya cittam baddham utpadyate punah, yatha asamjnisamapattau bhavayet 
tena sunyatam (BCA, IX-45-49). 

39. sasanam buddhatvopayabhyasah (BCA, p. 53). 

40. duhsthita stinyatadarsanam antarena asamanjasa kevalasatyadarsanato na 
yujyate (BCA, p. 316). 

41. tasmat satyadarsanato niukti iti na vaktavyam (BCA, p. 316). 

42. LaVallee Poussin, AbhidhK, v.l note 4 (Quoted in BHS, p. 198). 

43. tasmat sarvadharmasunyata eva avidyapratipaksatvat samsarasantativicchit- 
tihetuh avasiyate na kevalam satyadarsanam (BCA, p. 317). 

44. Sharma (1990), p. 406. 

45. Schmithausen (1987), p. 19. 

46. Griffiths (1986), p. 63. 

47. Reps (1957), p. 21. 

48. atah tesam upalambhadrstTnam duhsthita na niralambanacittanam (BCA, p. 
317). 

49. bhagavan aha. tasmat tarhi, subhute, bodhisattvena mahasattvena evam 
apratisthitam cittam utpadayitavyam, na kvacit pratisthitam cittam utpadayitavyam, 
na rupapratisthitam cittam utpadayitavyam, na sabdagandharasasprastavyapratisthi- 
tam cittam utpadayitavyam iti. tasmat sunyata eva bodhimargah iti sthitam (BCA, 
p. 321). 

50. Polanyi (1962), p. 55. 

51. Polanyi (1975), p. 34. 


Chapter 4 

1. chos ni shes bya lam dang ni, mya ngan ‘das dang yid kyi yul, bsod narns 
tshe dang gsung rab dang, ‘byung ‘kyur nges dang chos lugs la’o (quoted in Hodge 
[1990], p. 156). 


2. Pye (1990), pp. 38-39. 
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3. Dve’me Tathagatam abbhacikkhanti. Katame dve? Yo ca neyyattham 
suttantam mtattho suttanto ti dlpeti; yo ca mtattham suttantam neyyattho suttanto ti 
dTpeti (A, 1-60). 

4. Jayatilleke (1963), p. 362. 

5. Id., pp. 361-62. 

6. Kogen (1982), chap. 8. 

7. Pye (1990), p. 39. 

8. Id. 

9. samvrttih paramarthah ca satyadvayam idam matam, buddheh agocarah 
tattvam buddhih samvrtih ucyate (BCA, IX-2). 

10. Pye (1990), p. 38. 

11. vyavaharam anasritya paramarthah na desyate (MMK, XXIV-10). 

12. Gethin (1992), p. 215. 

13. Subhuti (1994), p. 133. 

14. Id. 

15. Lamotte (1958), p. 45. 

16. Walshe (1987), p. 25. 

17. Gethin (1992), p. 211. 

18. ariyena nu kho ayye atthangikena maggena tayo khandha samgahlta, udahu 
tThi khandhehi ariyo atthangiko maggo samgahrto ti. na kho avuso Visakha ariyena 
atthangikena maggena tayo khandha samgahlta, tihi ca kho avuso Visakha khandhehi 
ariyo atthangiko maggo samgahrto (M, I 301). 

19. ettha yasma maggo sappadeso tayo khandha nippadesa, tasma ayam 
sappadesatta nagaram viya rajjena nippadesehi tThi khandhehi samgahrto (Vism, 
XVI 95, see Gethin [1992], p. 211, n. 94, for the meanings of sappadesa and 
nippadesa). 

20. Gethin (1992), p. 211. 

21. Id., p. 212. 

22. Id., p. 209. 

23. seyyathapi bho Gotama hatthena va hattham dhopeyya, padena va padam 
dhopeya. evam eva kho bho Gotama sllaparidhota panna; pannaparidhotam sllam, 
yattha sTlam tattha panna, yattha paiina tattha sllam, sllavato panna pannavato 
sTlam, sTlapannanan ca pana lokasmim aggam akkhayatT ti (D, 1-124). 
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24. silaparibhavito samadhi mahapphalo hoti mahanisamso, samadhiparibhavita 
panna mahapphala hoti mahanisamsa (D, 11-81). 

25. Gethin (1992), p. 209. 

26. Id. 

27. Mai (1994), pp. 83-84. 

28. passaddhakayassa, bhikkhave, na cetanaya karanTyam sukham vediyamT ti. 
dhammata esa, bhikkhave, yam passaddhakayo sukham vediyati. sukhino, bhikkhave, 
na cetanaya karamyam cittam me samadhiyatti ti. dhammata esa, bhikkhave, yam 
sukhino cittam samadhiyati. samahitassa, bhikkhave, na cetanaya karanTyam 
yathabhutam janami passaml ti. dhammata esa, bhikkhave, yam samahito 
yathabhutam janati passati. yathabhutam, bhikkhave, janato passato na cetanaya 
karanTyam nibbandami virajjaml ti. dhammata esa bhikkhave, yam yathabhutam 
janam passam nibbandati virajjati (A, X-l, ii). 

29. Saddhatissa (1971), p. 46. 

30. Gethin (1992), p. 212. 

31. Id. 

32. Id., p. 207. 

33. alam Subhadda. titthat’etam sabbe te sakaya patinnaya abbhannamsu, sabbe 
va na abbhannamsu udayu ekacce abbhafinamsu ekacce na abbhannamsu ti. dhammam 
te Subhadda desessami. tam sunahi sadhukam manasikarohi bhasissami ti. . . yasmim 
kho Subhadda dhammavinaye ariyo atthaiigiko maggo na upalabbhati, samano pi tattha 
na upalabbhati dutiyo . . . tatiyo . . . catuttho pi tattha samano na upalabbhati. yasmin 
ca kho Subhadda dhammavinaye ariyo atthaiigiko maggo upalabbhati, samano pi tattha 
upalabbhati dutiyo . . . tatiyo . . . catuttho pi tattha samano upalabbhati (D, 11-151). 

34. Gethin (1992), p. 205. 

35. Id. 

36. Id., pp. 205-6. 

37. soto soto ti ha Sariputta vuccati. katamo nu kho Sariputta soto ti. ayam eva 
hi bhante ariyo atthaiigiko maggo soto, seyyathldam sammaditthi. pe. sammasamadhl 
ti. sadhu sadhu Sariputta . . . sotapanno sotapanno ti hidam Sariputta vuccati. katamo 
no kho Sariputta sotapanno ti. yo hi bhante imina ariyena atthaiigikena maggena 
samannagato. ayam vuccati sotapanno. . . . (S, V-347). 

38. seyyathapi bhikkave puriso araiine pavane caramano passeyya puranam 
maggam purananjasam pubbakehi manussehi anuyatam so tam anugaccheyya tam 
anugacchanto passeyya puranam nagaram puranam rajadhanim pubbakehi manussehi 
ajjhavuttham aramasampannam vanasampannam pokkararusampannam uddapav- 
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antam ramanlyam atha kho so bhikkhave puriso ranno va rajamahamattassa va 
aroceyya. yagghe bhante janeyyasi. aham addasam aranne pavane caramano 
puranam maggam . . . puranam nagaram . . . ramanlyam. tarn bhante nagaram mapehl 
ti (S, II-105-6). 

39. D, 1-62. 

40. jnate mayopamatve ‘pi katham kleso nivartate, yada mayastriyam 
ragastatkartuh api jayate. aprahtna hi tatkartuh jneyasamklesavasana, tad drstikale 
tasyato durbala sunyavasana. sunyatavasanadhanat hlyate bhavavasana, kincit nasti 
iti ca abhyasat sa api pascat prahryate. yada na labhyate bhavo yo na asti iti 
prakalpyate, tada nirasrayo ‘bhavah katham tisthet mateh purah. yada na bhavo na 
abhavah mateh santisthate purah. tada anyagatyabhavena niralamba prasamyati 
(BCA, IX-31-35). 

41. sarvasankalpahanaya sunyatamrtadesana (BCA, p. 304). This is taken from 
the Catuhstava , a text allegedly attributed to Nagarjuna (Nakamura (1980), p. 242). 

42. na ca etat istam—sunya api sarvabhavah karyakriyasamartha bhaveyuh 
(Bhattacharya [1978], p. 97). 

43. pratityasamutpannatvat (Bhattacharya [1978], p. 108). 

44. yatha ca pratityasamutpannatvat svabhavasunya api rathapataghatadayah 
svesu svesu karyesu kasthatrnamrttikaharane madhtidakapayasam dharane 
sTtavatatapaparitranaprabhrtisu vartante (Vv, verse 22). 

45. mantrausadhisarthyavinirmita (BCA, p. 302). 

46. vastusvabhavatasamaropat (BCA, p. 302). 

47. SED, p. 1419. 

48. paramparabhyastamithyavikalpa (BCA, p. 302). 

49. bljabhutacittasantatisamskaradhanam (BCA, p. 302). 

50. kincit na asti iti abhyasat (BCA, IX-33). 

51. viruddhapratyayotpattau duhkhasya anudayo yadi, kalpanabhiniveso hi vedana 
iti agatam nanu. atah eva vicarah ayarn pratipaksah asya bhavyate. vikalpaksetra- 
sambhutadhyanaharah hi yoginah (BCA, IX-92-93). 

52. kalpanabhiniveso vedana iti (BCA, p. 364). 

53. aham eva na kincit vastuvat. . . ito ‘pi vicarat traso nivartate (BCA, p. 325). 

54. SED, p. 1459. 

55. kataman ca bhikkhave dukkham ariyasaccam? Jati pi dukkha, jara pi dukkha 
[vyadhi pi dukkha], maranam pi dukkham, sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasa pi 
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dukkha, yam p’ iccham na labhati tarn pi dukkham, samkhittena pancupa- 
danakkhandha dukkha (D, 11-305). 

56. Embree (1988), p. 45. 

57. One possible exception to this is the case of the disciple who made a display 
of supernatural powers in order to attract people to the practice of the Buddhist path. 
We are told that he was reprimanded by the Buddha thus settling the question on 
the use of such “spiritual pyrotechnic” as a means to convert people. 

58. Vetter (1988). 

59. Ruegg (1981), p. 2. 

60. In this regard, see Hayes (1994). 

61. Tassa mayham Aggivessana etad ahosi: Abhijanami kho panaham pitu 
Sakkassa kammante sltaya jambucchayaya nisinno vivicc’ eva kamehi vivicca 
akusalehi dhammehi savitakkam savicaram vivekajam prtisukham pathamam jhanam 
upasampajja viharita, siya nu kho eso maggo bodhayati. Tassa mayham Aggivessana 
satanusari vinnanam ahosi: eso va maggo bodhayati (M, vol I, p. 246-47). 

62. cf. Visuddhimagga, 22.126. 

63. PED, p. 638. 

64. kathan ca bhikkhave citte cittanupassT viharati? Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu 
saragam va cittam ‘saragam cittan ti’ pajanati, vitaragam va cittam ‘vTtaragam 
cittan ti" pajanati, sadosam va cittam ‘sadosam cittan ti’ pajanati, vitadosam va 
cittam ‘vTtadosani cittan ti’ pajanati, samoham va cittam ‘samoham cittan ti’ pajanati, 
vitamoham va cittam ‘vitamoham cittan ti’ pajanati, samkhittam va cittam 
‘samkhittam cittan ti’ pajanati, vikkhittam va cittam ‘vikkhittam cittan ti’ pajanati, 
mahaggatam va cittam ‘mahaggatam cittan ti" pajanati, amahaggatam va cittam 
‘amahaggatam cittan ti’ pajanati, sauttaram va cittam ‘sauttaram cittan ti’ pajanati, 
anuttaram va cittam ‘anuttaram cittan ti’ pajanati, samahitam va cittam ‘samahitam 
cittan ti" pajanati, asamahitam va cittam ‘asamahitam cittan ti’ pajanati, vimuttam 
va cittam ‘vimuttam cittan ti’ pajanati, avimuttam va cittam ‘avimuttam cittan ti’ 
pajanati (D, 11-299). 

65. atmlkrtam sarvarn idam jagat taih krpatmabhih na eva hi samsayah asti, 
drsyanta ete nanu sattvarupah ta eva nathah kim anadarah atra. tathagataradhanam 
etad eva svarthasya samsadhanam etad eva, lokasya duhkhapaham etad eva tasmat 
mama astu vratam etad eva (BCA, VI-126-27). 

66. yatha ekah rajapurusah pramathnati mahajanam, vikartum na eva saknoti 
dirghadarsl mahajanah. yasmat eva sa ekakl tasya rajabalam balam, tatha na 
durbalam kimcit aparaddham vimanayet. yasmat narakapalah ca krpavantah ca 
tadbalam, tasmat aradhayet sattvan bhrtyah candanrpam yatha (BCA, VI-128-30). 
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67. ekasmat asanat esam lalamedhyam ca jayate, tatramedhyam anistam te 
lalapanam katharn priyam (BCA, VIII-49). 

68. naham tamha vippavasami muhuttam api brahmana, gotama bhuripannana 
gotama bhurimedhasa. yo me dhammamadesosi sanditthikamakalikam, tanhakkhaya- 
manltikam yasya natthi upamacchaci. passami tarn manasa cakkhuna ‘va, rattim 
divam brahmana appamatto, namassamano vivasemi rattim, teneva mannami 
avippavasam (Sn, 1140^-2). 

69. yatha ahti vakkali muttasaddho, bhadravudho alavigotamo ca. evam eva 
tvam ‘pi pamuncassu saddham, gamissasi tvam pingiya maccudheyyaparam (Sn, v. 
1146). 

70. Williams (1989), p. 218. 

71. Id. 

72. Id. 

73. Me 15. 34 (Lord, lord, why have you forsaken me). 

74. Jayatilleke (1963), pp. 397-98. 

75. Subhuti (1994), p. 212. 

76. Gethin (1992), p. 111. 

77. J. R. Carter, Dhamma: Western Academic and Sinhalese Buddhist Interpre¬ 
tations: A Study of a Religious Concept. Tokyo. 1978 p. 104 (Quoted in Gethin 
[1992], p. 111). 

78. sraddha purogata matrjanetn palika vardhika sarvagunanam, kanksavinodati 
oghapratarani sraddhanidarsani ksamapurasya. sraddha anavikalacittaprasado 
manavivarjitagauravamula, sraddha nidhanadhanam caranagram pani yatha 
subhasamgrahamulam. sraddha asamgata sahgasukhesu aksanavarjita ekaksanagram, 
sraddha atikramu marapathasya darsika uttama moksapathasya. bTjamaputiku hetu 
gunanam sraddha virohani bodhidrumasya, vardhani jnanavisesasukhanam sraddha 
nidarsika sarvajinanam (quoted in Ss, B2-3). 

79. BCA, p. 19. 

80. BCA, p. 18. 

81. SED, p. 718. 

82. La Vallee Poussin (1898), p. 102. 

83. Id., p. 103. 

84. chandattho abhinneyyo, chandassa mulattho abhinneyyo, chandassa padattho 
abhinneyyo, chandassa padhanattho abhinneyyo, chandassa ijjhanattho abhinneyyo, 
chandassa adhimokkhattho abhinneyyo, chandassa paggahattho abhinneyyo, 
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chandassa upatthanattho abhinneyyo, chandassa avikkhepattho abhinneyyo, chandassa 
dassanattho abhinneyyo (Pads, 1-19; 11-123, based on trsl. by Gethin [1992], p. 102). 

85. Gethin (1992), p. 85. 

86. maharaja, evam eva sambodhau chandam sraddham prathanam pranidhim 
gacchan api, tisthan api nisannah api sayanah api jagrad api bhunjanah api piban 
api satatasamitam anusmara manasikuru bhavaya (BCA, p. 18 This passage is also 
quoted in Kamalaslla’s Bhavanakrama and, according to this text, it comes from the 
Aryaraja vavadakasutra). 


Chapter 5 


1. Godrnan (1985), p. 1. 

2. meroh api yadasamgat na bhasmapi upalabhyate, ksanat ksipanti mam tatra 
balinah klesasatravah. na hi sarvani asatrunam dlrgham ayuh api rdrsam, anadyantam 
mahadirgham yat mama klesasatravah. sarve hitaya kalpante anukulyena sevitah, 
sevyamanah tu amt klesah sutaram duhkhakarakah (BCA, IV-31-33). 

3. BCA, IV-28. 

4. etad hi badisam ghoram klesabadisikarpitam, yatah narakapalah tvam krltva 
paksyanti kumbhisu (BCA, VI-89). 

5. atra grahr bhavisyami baddhavairah ca vigrahT, anyatra tadvidhat klesat 
klesaghatanubandhinah (BCA, IV-43). 

6. kvasau yayanmanmanahstho nirastah sthitva yasmin madvadhartham yateta, 
na udyogo me kevalam mandabuddheh klesah prajnadrstisadhya varakah. (BCA, 
IV-46). 

7. na klesa visayesu na indriyagane na api antarale sthitah, na atah anyatra 
kuha sthitah punar ami mathnanti krtsnam jagat maya eva iyam atah vimunca 
hrdaye trasam bhajasva udyamam, prajnartham kim akanda eva narakesu atmanam 
abadhase (BCA, IV-47). 

8. ami varakah paramarthatah vicaryamanah (BCA, p. 71). 

9. BHS, p. 343. 

10. Dayal (1932), pp. 165-66. 

11. cittasyakopanata (BCA, p. 77). 

12. krodhadinivrttacittam (BCA, p. 77). 

13. kausika, jatyandhanam satam va sahasram va aparinayakanam abhavyam 
margavataranaya, kutah punar nagaranupravesaya; evam eva, kausika. acaksuskah 
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panca paramita jatyandhabhuta bhavanti vina prajnaparamitaya aparinayakah, vina 
prajnaparamitaya abhavya bodhimargavataranaya, kutah eva sarvakarajnatana- 
garanupravesaya! (quoted in BCA, pp. 264-65). 

14. prajnaparamitaparigrhltah etah panca paramitah paramitanamadheyam 
labhante (BCA, p. 265). 

15. SED, p. 623. 

16. Id., p. 622. 

17. BCA, VI-1. 

18. SED, p. 772. 

19. BCA, p. 161. 

20. evam dvesadosan vibhavyam sarvopayena tadvipaksabhutam ksantim 
utpadayet (BCA, p. 123). 

21. Dayal (1932), p. 209. 

22. BCA, p. 123. 

23. na kincit asti tadvastu yadabhyasasya duskaram, tasmat mrduvyatha abhyasat 
sodhavya api mahavyatha. sltosnavrstivatadhvavyadhibandhanatadanaih, 
saukumaryam na kartavyam anyatha vardhate vyatha (BCA, VI-14 and 16). 

24. bodhisattvah sarvarambanavastusu sukham eva vedanam vedayate na 
duhkham, na aduhkhasukham (BCA, p. 126). 

25. tatha sarvasattvesu na maitracittam maya nikseptavyam. antasah na 
dagdhasthunayam api pratighacittam utpadayitavyam (BCA, p. 141). 

26. SED, p. 716. 

27. D, 1-14. 

28. na udyogo me kevalam mandabuddheh (BCA, IV-46). 

29. yadi pritisukham praptam anyaih stutva gunarjitam, manah tvam api tam 
stutva kasmat evam na hrsyati? (BCA, IV-76). 

30. he manah tvam api kimiti harsasukham na anubhavasi? (BCA, p. 151). 

31. anistakaranat jatam istasya ca vighatanat, daurmanasya asanam prapya 
dvesah diptah nihanti mam. tasmat vighatayisyami tasya asamam aham ripoh, yasmat 
na madvadhadanyat krtyam asya asti vairinah (BCA, VI-7, 8). 

32. seyyathapi bhikkhave ayam kayo aharatthitiko aharam paticca titthati anaharo 
no titthati, evam eva kho bhikkhave panca nlvarana aharatthitika aharam paticca 
titthanti anahara no titthanti (S, V-64—65). 

33. na tu paramarthatah kincit istam anistam va sambhavati (BCA, p. 123). 
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34. avicarayatah daurmanasya utpadyate (and) vicarya daurmanasya nivartanam 
eva varam (BCA, p. 124). 

35. Gethin (1994), p. 177. 

36. kali kasmai druhyati paramarthatah yena aparadhini kvacit kasyacit aparadhe 
tasya dvesah yuktah (BCA, p. 133). 

37. BCA, VI-31. 

38. sada kalyanamitram ca jlvitarthe api na tyajet, bodhisattvavratadharam 
mahayanarthakovidam. (BCA, V-102). 

39. kalyanamitram vande aham satprasadat ca vardhate (BCA, X-58). 

40. tasmat stutyadighataya mama ye pratyupasthitah, apayapataraksartham 
pravrttah nanu te mama (BCA, VI-99). 

41. atah kalyanamitram te na apakarinah (BCA, p. 160). 

42. dvesah tesu katham mama (BCA, VI-100). 

43. bhumim chadayitum sarvam kutah carma bhavisyati, upanaccarmamatrena 
channa bhavati medini (BCA, V-13). 


Chapter 6 

1. buddham gacchami saranam yavada bodhimandatah, dharmam gacchami 
saranam bodhisattvaganam tatha (BCA, 11-26). 

2. Subhuti (1994), p. 128. 

3. BCA, p. 125. 

4. santi asmin kaye asitikrmikulasahasrani, tani anena eva ojasa sukham 
viharantu (BCA, p. 104). 

5. samyaksambodhau buddhatve yaccittam sarvasattvasamuddharanabhiprayena 
tatpraptyartham adhyasayena manasikarah (BCA, p. 9). 

6. SED, p. 1233. 

7. BHS, p. 418. 

8. asamprajanyacaurena smrtimosanusarina, upacitya api punyani musitah yanti 
durgatim. klesataskarasanigho ‘yam avataragavesakah, prapya avataram musnati 
hand sadgatijlvitam (BCA, V-27, 28). 

9. ye kecit samadhihetavah prayogah, te sTle ‘nugatah iti. tasmat samadhyarthina 
smrtisamprajanyasTlena bhavitavyam (BCA, p. 88). 

10. tasmat smrtih manodvarat na apaneya kadacana, gatapi pratyupasthapya 
samsmrtyapayiklm vyatham (BCA, V-29). 
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11. asamprajanyacittasya srutacintitabhavitam, sacchidrakumbhajalavat na 
smrtavavatisthate (BCA, V-25). 

12. etad eva samasena samprajanyasya laksanam, yatkayacittaveksayah 
pratyaveksa muhuh muhuh (BCA, V-108). 

13. cirat praptam ksanavaram smrtva smrtva muhurmuhuh, dharayami Tdrsam 
cittam aprakampyam sumeruvat (BCA, V-58). 

14. SED, p. 1488. 

15. BHS, p. 506. 

16. kim vlryam kusalotsahah tadvipaksah kah ucyate? alasyam kutsitasaktih 
visadatmavamanyana. avyaparasukhasvadanidrapasrayatrsnaya, samsaraduhkhanud- 
vegat alasyam upajayate (BCA, VII-2, 3). 

17. klesavagurikaghratah pravisto janmavaguram, kim adya api na janasi 
mrtyorvadanam agatah. svayuthyanmaryamanamstvam kramena eva na pasyati, 
tathapi nidram yasyeva candalamahiso yatha. bhayenodviksyamanasya baddhamar- 
gasya sarvatah, katham te rocate bhoktum katham nidra katham ratih (BCA, VII- 
4-6). 

18. yavatsambhrtasambharam maranam sTghram isyati, santyajyapi tadalasyam 
akale kim karisyasi? idani na praptam arabdham idam ardhakrtam sthitam, akasmat 
mrtyuh ayatah ha hatah asmi iti cintayan (BCA, VII-7, 8). 

19. jrvamatsya iva asmi iti yuktam bhayam iha eva te, kim punah krtapapasya 
tTvrat narakaduhkhatah (BCA, VII-11). 

20. Polanyi (1975), p. 155. 

21. avisadabalavyuhatatparyatmavidheyata, paratmasamata ca eva paratmapari- 
vartanam (BCA, VII-16). 

22. athapi hastapadadi datavyam iti me bhayam, gurulaghavamudhatvam tanme 
syat avicaratah (BCA, VII-20). 

23. trisu mano vidhatavyah karmopaklesasaktisu, mayaiva ekena kartavyam iti 
esa karmamanita (BCA, VII-49). 

24. sthama arabdha-drdhata (BCA, p. 187). 

25. See Crosby and Skilton’s translation of the Bodhicaryavatara for an interest¬ 
ing discussion regarding the negative and the positive connotations of the term 
mana. 

26. SED, p. 1261. 

27. nTcam karma karoti anyah katham mayyapi tisthati. manat cet na karomi 
etat rnano nasyatu me varam. manena durgatim mta manusye ‘pi hatosavah, 
paripindasino dasa murkha durdasanah krsah (BCA, VII-51, 57). 
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28. Matics (1970), pp. 63-4. 

29. ye sattvah manavijitah varakah te na maninah, mam satravasam na eti 
manasatruvasah ca (BCA, VII-56). 

30. Matics (1970), p. 30. 

31. Id., p. 64. 

32. Id., p. 65. 

33. Gethin (1994), p. 352. 

34. ekayano ayam bhikkhave maggo sattanam visuddhiya sokapariddavanam 
samatikamaya dukkhadomanassanam atthagamaya nayassa adhigamaya nibbanassa 
sacchikiriyaya yadidam cattaro satipatthana (D, 11-290). 

35. Gethin (1994), p. 64. 

36. Id., p. 66. 

37. prajnapradhanah danadayah gunah ucyante (BCA, p. 263). 

38. datrdeyapratigrahakaditritayanupalambhayogena (BCA, p. 263). 

39. iyam kausika prajnaparamita bodhisattvanam mahasattvanam danaparamitam 
abhibhavati, sTlaparamitam abhibhavati, ksantiparamitam abhibhavati, viryapara- 
mitam abhibhavati, dhyanaparamitam abhibhavati (quoted in BCA, p. 264). 

40. danaparamitasu dharmapravicayasvabhavayah prajnayah pradhanatvat (BCA, 
p. 263). 

41. tatha hi danam sambodhipraptaye prathamam karanam, punyasanibharan- 
tarbhutatvat. tacca silalamkrtam eva sugatiparamparam sukhabhogopakarana- 
sampannabhavahadanuttarajnanapratilambhahetuh. ksantih api tadvipaksabhutapra- 
tighatapratiksataya danasilasukrtamayam sanibharam anupalayantl sugatatvadhi- 
gataye sampravartate. etat ca subham danaditritayasambhutam punyasambharakhyam 
viryam antarena na bhavati iti tad api ubhayasambharakaranataya sarvavaranapra- 
hanaya samupajayate. samahitacittasya ca yathabhutaparijnanam utpadyate iti 
dhyanaparamitapi (BCA, p. 263). 

42. evam ksamo bhajet viryam virye bodhih yatah sthita, na hi viryam vina 
punyam yatha vayum vina gatih (BCA, VII-1). 

43. vardhayitvaivam utsaham samadhau sthapayet manah, viksiptacittah tu narah 
klesadamstrantare sthitah (BCA, VIII-1). 

44. bhayotsavadisambandhe yadi asaktah yathasukham, danakale tu silasya 
yasmat uktam upeksanam (BCA, V-42). 
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Chapter 7 

1. Guenther and Kawamura (1975), p. 35. 

2. Id., p. 36. 

3. Gethin (1994), pp. 344-5. 

4. sattvalokam atha bhajanalokam cittam eva racayati aticitram, karmajam hi 
jagat uktam asesam karma cittam avadhuya ca na asti (MA, 6-89, quoted in BCA, 
p. 75). 

5. sarvasattvahitasukhavidhanaikamanasah (BCA, p. 32). 

6. atha pratyapakarr syam tathapi ete na raksitah, 

hlyate ca api me carya tasmat nasthah tapasvinah (BCA, VI-51). 

7. BHS, p. 226. 

8. SED, p. 317. 

9. uttarottaratah srestha danaparamitadayah, na itarartham tyajet srestham 
anyatra acarasetutah (BCA, V-83). 

10. bodhisattvanam yah acarah siksasamvaralaksanah sail eva kusalajalara- 
ksanaya setubandhah vihitah (BCA, p. 103). 

11. siksasamvararaksanena bodhicittasevanadina ca kusalapaksasya ca vrddhim 
kuryam (BCA, p. 144). 

12. bodhicittagrahanapurvakam bodhisattvasiksasamadanam (BCA, p. 5). 
bodhicittotpadam pratipadya siksasamvaragrahanam pratipadayan (BCA, p. 61). 
bodhisattvasiksa yadupaditabodhicittena bodhisattvena sada karanlyam (BCA, p. 
61). 

13. yatha grhitam sugataih bodhicittanr puratanaih, te bodhisattvasiksayam 
anuptirvyah yatha sthitah. tadvad utpadayami esah bodhicittam jagaddhite, tadvadeva 
ca tah siksah siksasyami yathakramam (BCA, III-22, 23). 

14. atha khalu punah tvam maharaja, samyaksambodhicittakusalamulavipakena 
anekakrtyah devesu upapannah abhtih (BCA, p. 18). 

15. asmat tvam, maharaja, bahukrtyah bahukarantyah asahah sarvena sarvam 
sarvatha danaparamitayam siksitum yavat prajiiaparamitayam siksitum (BCA, 

p. 18). 

16. bodhipranidhicittasya samsare ‘pi phalam mahat, na tu vicchinnapunyatvam 
yatha prasthanacetasah (BCA, 1-17). 

17. asucipratimam imam grhrtva jinaratnapratimam karoti anargham, rasajatam 
atlva vedhamyam sudrdhanr grhnata bodhicittasamjnam. yugantakalanalavat mahanti 
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papani yat nirdahati ksanena, yasyanusamsan amitan uvaca maitreyanathah 
sudhanaya dhrman (BCA, 1-10, 14). 

18. krtva api papani sudarunani yada asrayat uttarati ksanena, surasrayena iva 
mahabhayani na asriyate tat katham ajnasattvaih (BCA, 1-13). 

19. sarvabuddhabodhisattvaryasravakapratyekabuddhaprthakjananam atmanah ca 
atitanagatapratyutpannani kusalamulani pindayitva, tulayitva, anumodayasva. agraya 
anumodanaya anumodya ca sarvabuddhabodhisattvapratyekabuddharyasravakanam 
pujakarmani niryataya. niryatya ca sarvasattvasadharanani kuru tatah sarvasattvanam 
yavat sarvajnatapratilambhaya sarvabuddhadharmaparipuranaya dine dine traikalyam 
anuttarayam samyaksambodhau parinamaya (BCA, p. 18). 

20. jagat adya nimantritam maya sugatatvena sukhena cantara, puratah khalu 
sarvatayinam abhinandantu surasuradayah (BCA, III-33). 

21. vipulasugandhisitalasaroruhagarbhagatah, madhurajinasvarasanakrtopacitad- 
yutayah, munikarabodhitambujavinirgatasadvapusah, sugatasutah bhavanti sugatasya 
purah kusalaih (BCA, VII-44). 

22. BHS, p. 323. 

23. Id. 

24. Sangharakshita (1966), p. 454. 

25. Id. 

26. esa, bhikkhave, yam passaddhakayo sukham vediyati. sukhino, bhikkhave, 
ne cetanaya karanTyam cittam me samadhiyatti ti (A, X-l, ii). 

27. evam abdhatoh api na evam bhavati—aham bljarn snehayami iti. tejodhatoh 
api na evam bhavati—aham bijam paripacayami iti. vayudhatoh api na evam 
bhavati—aham bTjam abhinirharami iti. akasadhatoh api na evam bhavati—aham 
bijasya anavaranakrtyam karomi iti. rtoh api na evam bhavati—aham bijasya 
parinamanakrtyam karomi iti (Sal). 


Conclusion 


1. BCA, p. 18. 
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